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CHAPTER  I.  • 

On  the  State  of  the  Female  Sex  in  Spain, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Six- 
teenth  tili  about  the  Middle  of  the 
Seventcenth  Century. 

» i j ' * ' ‘ 

If  all  that  I have  said  concerning  the  state 
of  the  female  sex  in  France,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  tili  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  is  present 
to  the  recollection  of  my  readers,  they 
will  be  so  much  the  more  astonished  at  the 
description  I am  about  to  give  them  of  the- 
condition  of  the  Spanish  women  during 
the  same  period.  The  women  of  Spain 
and  France,  like  the  men  of  those  coun- 
vol.  m.  b 
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tries,  differed  as  widely  from  eaeh  other 
in  their  food  and  lodging,  in  their  dress 
and  decoration,  in  their  pleasures  and 
amusements,  in  their  public  and  private 
life,  in  their  figure  and  demeanor,  as  if 
they  had  not  been  separated  merely  by  a 
single  ohain  of  mountains,  but  by  im- 
mense oceans.  These  numerous  and  strik- 
ing  distinctions  betvveen  neighbouring  na- 
tions  originated  neither  in  the  difference  of 
soil  and  climate,  nor  in  that  of  political  Con- 
stitution, culture,  and  religion.  The  prin - 
cipal  cause  of  them  was  the  difference  of 
the  blood,  from  vvhich  sprung  the  modern 
Spaniards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French 
and  various  civilized  nations  of  our  divi- 
sion  of  the  globe,  on  the  other.  Most  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  vvere  for  ages  peo- 
pled  by  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  many 
hundred  thousand  Jews.  Toward  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  fifteenth  Century  terminated 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  On  the  re- 
co'nquest  of  the  country  innumerable  mul- 
titudes  of  Jews  arid  Moors  were  expelled 
with  equal  impolicy  and  cruelty.  Not- 
withstanding  all  tnese  victories  and  violent 
proceedings,  the  Moorish  and  Jewish  blood 
conti nued  to  predonnnate  m most  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain  ; and  this  Oriental  blood 
^roduced  Oriental  Sentiments  and  man- 
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ners,  ot  at  least  gave  such  an  Oriental  and 
foreign  tincture  to  the  habits  and  way  of 
thinking  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Hispani,  Goths,  and  other  Teutonic  na- 
tions,  as  was  not  to  be  found  among  any 
other  people  of  Europa  excepting  those 
of  Slavonic  origin. 

The  Spanish  women  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were,  almost 
without  exception,  small,  and  extreinely 
meagre.  They  had  abundance  of  hair  of 
a shining  black,  a brownish  complection, 
lai  •ge,  sparkling  eyes,  agood  physiognomy, 
regulär  features,  pretty  hands,  and  feet  so 
diminutive,  that  the  shoes  of  Spanish  la- 
dies  were  not  larger  than  those  of  children 
six  years  old  in  other  countries  of  Europe.* 
Fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a blooming  co- 
lour,  were  very  rare  in  per  so  ns  of  both 
sexes.  This  want  of  freshness  of  colour 
the  Spanish  ladies  endeavoured  to  supply 
by  lustre.  They  rubbed  their  faces  so 
long,  and  with  such  force,  that  the  skin  at 

* D'Aunoy’s  Leiters  nf  Travels  inlo  Spain,  p.  125, 
138.  Mud.  de  Mottcvillc,  V.  p.  87-  D'Aunoy  Mim.  snr 
l Espagne,  p.  11 6.  “ Elles  sont  presque  toutes  petites,  ex- 
tremement  maigres  et  menues  ; eiles  ont  la  peau  noire, 
douceet  fardee,  les  traits  rcgnliers,  les'yeux  pleins  de  feu, 
ies  cneveiix  noirs  et  en  quantitg,  les  hiiains  jolies  et  ies 
p±cds  d une  petitesse  surprenante.” 
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length  shone  as  if  it  had  beeil  varnished.* 
1 he  vvomen  of  Spain  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  that  rotundity  of  form  arising  from 
health,  and,  in  particular,  fullness  of  the 
bosom.  As  soon  as  nature  began  to  swell 
the  breasts  of  girls  advancing  to  years  of 
matunty,  they  strove  by  all  possible  means 
to  counteract  her  operations,  and  checked 
her  impulse  by  thin  pieces  of  lead  bound 
npon  the  protruding  parts.  Most  were  so 
successful  in  their  resistance  to  her  laws, 
that  the  bosoms  of  the  Spanish  ladies  exhi- 
bited  no  protu berances,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  hollows  and  cavities.'j-  Lest  their 
charrns,  as  they  imagined  tliem,  might 
escape  the  eyes  of  observers,  the  Spanish 
ladies  went  with  their  necks,  and  their 
shoulders  in  particular,  uncovered  ; so  that 
their  brown  and  bony  backs  were  exposed 
down  to  the  middle  of  them.  J The  more 

profuse  they  were  in  exhibiting  the  heau- 

* Letters,  p.  146. 

f Letters,  p.  13Q.  “ It  is  reckonecl  beantiful  among 

them  to  have  no  breasts,  and  they  take  care  very  early  to 
hinder  them  from  grovving  big.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
appear,  they  bind  thin  pieces  of  lead  upon  them,  as  close 
as  one  woüld  swaddle  a child*  And  indeed  their  breasts 
are  as  flat  and  even  as  a sheet  of  paper,  except  the  holes 
and  holtowness  vvhich  their  leanness  causes,  which  tun 
pretty  many.”  % 

\ Lbid. 


tics  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  so 
much  the  more  earefully-  they  concealed 
the  lower.  Women  of  character  held  their 
legs  and  feet  so  sacred,  that  they  would 
rather  lose  their  lives,  than  suffer  a 
stranger  of  the  other  sex,  to  see  ei- 
ther  the  one  or  the  other.*  In  Order 
that  their  feet  might  never  be  prophaned 
by  inquisitive  eyes,  they  wore  their 
garments  so  long  as  to  cover  tbem  en- 
tirely  ; and  on  alighting  from  coaches, 
there  were  boots  to  let  down,  and  to  pro- 
vent  their  feet  and  legs  from  being  seen.^ 
After  a lady  liad  obliged  her  gallant  by  all 
possible  civilities  and  compliance,  to  con- 
firm  her  kindness,  she  would  show  him 
her  foot,  and  this  they  called  the  higltest 
favor.  ^ The  feet  and  legs  of  queens  were 
so  sacred,  that  it  was  a crime  to  think, 
or  at  any  rate  to  speak  of  them.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  pringess  Maria  Anna  of 
Austria,  the  bride  of  Philip  IV.  in  Spain, 
a quantity  of  the  finest  silk  stockings  were 
presen ted  to  her  in  a city  vvhere  there 
were  manufactories  of  that  article.  The 
major  domo  of  tlie  future  queen  threw  back 
the  stockings  with  indignation,  exclaiin- 

*LrUa$',  p.  125.  “ She  tolcl  me  that  she  liad  rather  lose 
her  life,  tliaai  they  should  see  her  feet.” 

f D'Annoy's  Leiters,  p.  131,  130. 

} Ibidv.  131. 
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ing;  “ Know  that  queens  of  Spain  liave 
no  legs !”  When  the  royal  bride  heard 
this,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  declaring 
that  she  wonld  return  to  Vienna,  and  that 
she  wonld  never  have  set  foot  in  Spain, 
hadshe  known  that  her  legs  were  to  be  cut 
off.  The  princess  was  soon  paeified,  and 
the  king,  when  he  was  informed  of  her 
nneasiness  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
which  was  one  of  the  three  times  that  he 
was  known  to  laugh  or  smile  during  hi s 
whole  life.*  The  second  eonsort  of  Charles 
II.  a French  princess,  took  great  delrght 
in  riding  and  in  the  chase,  and  the  king 
procured  her  this  two-fold  pleasure  as  Ire- 
quently  as  possible.  One  day,  she  had 
scarcely  mounted  a fine  Andalusian  horse, 
when  the  spirited  animal  began  to  rear  on 
bis  hmder  legs.  At  the  nioment  when 
the  horse  seemed  on  the  point  of  fall  ing 
back  with  his  fair  rider,  the  queen  slipped 
off  on  one  side,  and  remained  with  one  of 
herfeet  hanging  in  the  stirrup.  The  un- 
ruly  beast  irritated  still  more  atthe  bürden 
which  feil  on  one  side,  kieked  with  the 
ntniost  violence  in  all  directions.  in  the 


* Mim.  deMad,  d'Aunoy,  p.  3 and  4.  Philip  1^  <* 
?udiences  irioved  nothing  but  Ins  lips  anc  ns  S • 

« n’ayant  ncn  de  mobile  en  tont  son  corps  que  les  kt  ies  et 

la  langue.”  Voy.  en  Esp.  p.  32. 
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first  moments  of  danger  and  alarm,  no 
person  durst  venture  to  the  assistance  of 
the  queen,  for  this  reason,  tliat  excepting 
the  king  and  the  chief  of  the  meninos,  or 
little  pages,  no  person  of  the  male  sex  was 
allowed  to  touch  any  part  of  tlie  queens  of 
Spain,  and  least  of  all  their  feet.  As  the 
danger  of  the  queen  every  momentaugment- 
ed,  two  cavaliers  atlength  ran  to  herrelief. 
One  of  them  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse, 
while  the  other  drew  the  queen’s  foot  froiA 
the  stirrup,  and  in  performing  this  Service 
dislocated  his  thumb.  As  soon  as  they  had 
saved  her  life,  they  hastened  away  with 
all  possible  expedifeion,  ordered  their  Heet- 
est  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  were  just 
preparing  for  their  flight  out  of  the  king- 
dom,  when  a messenger  came  to  inform 
them  that  at  the  queen’s  intercession,  the 
king  had  pardoned  the  crime  they  had 
committed  in  touch ing  her  person.* 

Both  sexes  arrive  at  puberty  -much 
earlier  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe;  on  which  account  it  was  com- 
mon there,  as  in  the  regions  of  the  East, 
for  boys,  vvho  were  mere  infants  in  years, 
understauding  and  knowledge,  to  marry 
girls  still  younger  and  more  childish  than 


* Man.  de  JUad,  d'Aunoy  sur  Eyagne,  II.  p.  22,  23, 
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themselves.*  In  Brantome’s  time  the  Spa- 
niards  laid  great  stress  on  visible  proofs  of 
immaculate  chastity;  and  tliese  proofs  they 
publicly  exhibited'  at  the  window  the 
day  after  the  nuptials,  with  this  excla- 
mation.  “ We  are  satisfied  tnat  she  was  a 
virgin  !^,r 

Nothing  was  more  gloomy,  or  formed  a 
more  perfect  contrast  with  the  condition 
of  the  fair  sex  in  the  other  countries  of 
JEurope,  than  the  domestic  life  of  Spanish 
ladies  of  distinction.  Married  ladies  of 
quälity  were  kept  more  retired  in  their 
liouses  than  a Carthusian  inhis  cell.f  In 
many  convents  the  nuns  were  allowed  to 
receive  visits  from  men,  as  often  as  they 
pleased.  Married  females  of  rank  durst 
not  admit  visitors  without  the  permission 
of  their  husbands ; and  when  the  latter 
introduced  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
them,  they  had  scarcely  the  eourage  to  lift 
up  their  eyes.^  The  visits  which  they  re- 
\ . 

* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  211. 

f Dames  Galant.  I.  p.  g4.  “ Ainsi  que  Ton  fait  en 

Espagne,  qui  ?n  mOnstrent  publiquen  ent  le  di t linge  par 
la  fenestre,  en  criant  tout  haut  • Piergen  La  tenemos  j nou9 
Ia  tenous  pour  vierge.” 

% Leiters,  p.  (iO,  111. 

§ ib'id.  p.  12g.— “But  she  durst  not  because  there 
' were  men  upon  whom  she  <lid  not  so  much  as  lift  up  her 
eyes  butby  stealth.” 
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ceived  from  female  relatives  and  friends,  or 
paid  to  them,  were  rather  a fatigue  than  a 
pleasure,  on  account  ofthe  parade  ot  dress, 
and  the  restraints  imposed  by  etiquette.  * 
Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  never  had  the 
liberty  to  go  abroad  into  the  public  walks 
and  places,  except  in  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage  vvith  their  husbands,  in  open 
carriages.  After  thatperiod  this  small  re- 
creation  was  deniedthern.  Ladies  who  were 
not  of  the  highest  rank  resorted  on  certain 

o # — 

days  to  the  public  walks,  but  m coaches 
with  the  curtains  closely  drawn  ; or  at  most 
theyhad  small  glasses  in  the  sidesof  thecar- 
riages,  through  which  they  could  see  others 
without  been  seen  themselves.-^  Married 
men  seldom  or  never  associated  with  tlieir 
wives.  Every  gentleman  had  besides  bis 
wife,  a concubine  and  a mistress,  to  whom 
he  openly  paid  court  as  a lover.*  With 
these  various  connexions  it  is  natural  to 


*.  Lrttcrs,  p.  141.  147. 

•f  Ibld.  p.  171 . 

t Ibid.  p.  234.  “ Itseems  extraordinary  to  me,  that  a 

ludy  who  loves,  and  is  beloved  by  a cavalJero,  is  notjea- 
lous  of  h is  amanccbade ; she  looks  upon  lier  as  a secoud 
wife,  and  believes  that  she  cannot  stand  in  eompetition 
■uiili  her  j so  that  a man  has  his  wife,  bis  amancebade, 
and  bis  mistress.  . The  last  is  general  ly  a person  of  qua- 
lit_\ ; tis  she  that  is  visitcd  in  the  niaht,  and  for  whom  they 
venture  their liv cs."  J 
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suppose  that  a very  small  portion  of  the 
husband’s  attention  was  left  for  his  wife, 
Even  at  table,  married  people,  parents  and 
ehildren,  never  joined  to  form  one  cheer- 
ful  and  affectionate  circle.  The  husband 
sat  down  by  himself  at  a solitary  table, 
while  the  wife  and  children  were  seated 
cross-legged,  after  the  Oriental  custom,  on 
carpets  orcushions  spread  upon  the  floor.* 
The  Spann h women  were  so  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  sitting,  that  > they  were 
less  at  ease  upon  a chair,  than  foreign 
females,  when  seated  in  the  Spanish  man- 
11  er  upon  the  floor.  The  repast  was  rep- 
dered  still  rnore  cheerless  and  uncomfor- 
table,  by  tbis  circumstance,  that  even 
persons  of  thehighest  distinction  had  only 
one,  or  at  most  a few  very  indifferent 
dlshes  at  their  tables;  that  they  seldom 
or  never  invited  friends  to  dine  with  them, 
or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  conviviality  or 
social  converse.-j''  The  Spaniards  them- 
selves  asserted,  that  they  only  ate  to  live, 
while  people  of  other  countries  lived  only 
to  eat.  lntoxication  was  held  during  the 
seventeenth  Century  in  such  abhorrence, 
that  the  accusation  could  only  be  expiated 

* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  129.  243.  £21.  230. 

f Ilid.  p.  221 . 
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by  the  blood  of  the  slanderer  ; and  a man 
that  could  be  proved  to  have  been  but 
once  drunkj  was  incapacitated  for  life  to 
appear  as  a witness  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice.* 


* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  213.  The  author  of  the  T oyage 
en  Lspugne,  Paris,  l(j()5,  4to.  asserts,  that  he  öever  saw  so 
\ many  intoxicated  women  even  in  Germanv  as  in  Spain.  I 
cannot  prciend  to  question  the  veracity  of  tliis  traveller,  and 
am  therefore  at  a loss  how  to  reconcile  this  circumstance 
with  the  accounts  of  other  observers,  except  by  the  con- 
jecture,  that  a singulär  chance  caused  him  to  meet  with 
the  fevv  intoxicated  women  vvhich  were  at  that  time  to 
be  fomld  in  the  greatest  pari  or  Spain.  Respccting  the 
manners  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  some  highly  interesting 
particulars  are  oontained  in  the  two  first  letters  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Epistulai  Nicolai  Clenardi,  Antiverp.  1566, 
8vo.  p.  10.  18.  Those  that  relate  to  the  multitude  of 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  to  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  wrctched  food  with  which  botli 
these  pcople  appeased  their  hunger  are  particularly  wor- 
thy  of  notice.  Every  species  of  work  or  Service  was  con* 
sidered  as  disgraceful,  and  no  mistress  of  a house  gave  her- 
seif  the  least  concern  about  domestic  affairs.  “ An  tu 
crcdis,  m'atremfamilias  adire  forum,  entere  pisciculos, 
parare  holusculum  ? Niitil  habet  quod  usui  sit,  praeter 
linguam,  et  quo  tuetur  nuptiarum  titulum.  Etiamsi 
quartant  census  mei  partem  largiar,  non  assequar  mu- 
üerculam,  quae  ntore  nostra  mihi  curet  familiant  aut 
rem  domesticam.  Quomodo  ergo,  ais,  istic  vivitis? 
Mancipiorum  plena  sunt  omnia.” — A beggarly  Iiidah-o, 
who  had  no  lood  all  the  week  but  bread,  garlic  and  water, 
and  fasted  on  Sunday,  because  there  was  no  garlic  in  the 
market,  was  attended,  when  he  went* abroad,  by  several 
servants.  “ Cum  enim  sic  quotidie  scriptum  esset,  (that 
is  in  the  housekeeping  account-book  Of  a Portuguese) 
in  aquain  ejuator  sectilia,  in  panem  duo  regalia,  in  rapha- 
ruuii  sesqui  regale,  et  ita  tola  hebdomada  tarn  magnificis 
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The  only,  or  at  least  the  ordinary  oo 
cupations  of  the  Spanish  ladies  vvere,  em- 
broidery,  the  society  and  conversation  of 
their  female  attendants,  and  of  their  dwarfs 
of  both  sexes,  and  lastly  of  their  devotions, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  telling  of  their 
beads.*  Rosaries  were  not  only  instru- 
ments  of  prayer  for  all  Spanish  women, 
but  indispensable  play-thingsboth  at  home 
and  abroad.  Whether  they  were  seated 
at  the  gaming-table,  conversing  with  their 
lovers,  or  speaking  evil  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  still  they  had  their  beads  continu- 
ally  in  their  hands.  They  read  little,  and 
wrofe  still  less.^  So  rfiuch  the  greater 
was  the  astonishment  of  foreigners  of  both 
sexes,  that  the  Spanish  ladies  spoke  and 
wrote  with  such  elegance.  Even  French  , 
women  at  the  period  when  they  regarded 
the  court  of  their  king  as  the  only  seat  of 
good  taste  and  politeness,  acknowledged 
that  no  country  in  the  world  produced 
females  possessing  more  good  sense,  more 

impensis  decurerret,  fratus  aliquant»  lautiorem  futurum 
dicm  dominicum,  sic  scriptum  rezent,  bodie  nihil 
ijuia  in  foro  non  erant  raphani.  Ljusmodi  fastuosos 
luphanophagous  multos  hic  reperias,  et  tarnen  plures  so~ 
cum  trahunt  famulos  quam  domi  consumant  regalia.” 

* D'Autwy's  Leiters , p.  137>  138. 

f fbid.  p.  144. 
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vivacity  and  greater  talents  for  pleasing 
than  Spain.* 

The  restraints  imposed  on  the  Spanish 
ladies  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  birth,  and  were  consequently 
most  oppressive  for  the  queens.  Young 
queens  were  treated  by  their  first  ladies 
of  honour  not  merely  as  children  by  their 
governesses,  but  as  prisoners  by  their 
goalers.  Frorn  this  severity  they  were 
very  seldom  skreened  even  by  the  most 
ardent  affection  of  their  husbands  ; for  the 
first  dames  d'homieur  sought  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  good  graees  of  the 
sovereign,  by  keeping  a watchful  eye  over 
the  queen,  and  actuaily  gained  their  end. 
TheduchessdeTerra  Nova,  camerara  major 
tothe  first  consortof  Charles  II.  would  not 
permit  Madame  de  Villars,  the  wifeof  the 
French  ambassador,  or  other  ladies  vvliom 
the  queen  was  desirousof  seeing,  tovisit  her. 
She  would  not  sulter  the  queen  to  look 
out  of  the  Windows  of  her  apartments, 
which  opened  into  the  solitary  garden  ofa 
convent.  She  even  gave  notice,  in  an 
ungracious  manner  to  foreign  travellers, 

J)  Aunoy'x  Mein.  1.  p.  115.  “ A l’cgarcl  des  dames,  je 
dirai  en  gencrai  cju’il  n’y  a point  de  lieu  au  inonde,  ou  < lies« 
ayent  plus  d’esprit,  de  vivacitd  et  de  laleut  pour  plaire 
qu’en  Espugnc.” 
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that  Wfoen  the  king  rode  by  they  should 
not  place  themselves  011  the  side  where 
the  queen  sat,  or  look  at  her  majesty. 
Nay,  she  had  even  the  audacity  to  wring 
off  the  heads  of  some  young  parrots  vvith 
with  which  the  queen  was  fond  of  anius- 
ing  herseif.*  This  malicious  interruptiou 
of  her  innocent  pleasures  the  queen  re- 
paid  with  tvvo  smart  boxes  on  the  ear,  the 
next  time  the  duchess  was  going  to  kiss 
the  band  of  her  mistress,  who  alleged  as  a 
pretext  for  this  eorrection,  a fit  of  that 
kind  of  longing  to  which  pregnant  wo- 
men are  subject.ff  This  artful  excnse  of 
the  young  queen  conipletely  silenced  the 
camerara  major,  for  it  was  customary  in 
Spain  to  treat  all  pregnant  women  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  complaisance,  and  to 
allow  them  their  hunrour  in  every  thing.^ 
Other  Span i sh  ladies  might  laugh  as 
much  as  they  pleased  at  the  tricks  of  their 
dwarfs  and  fools;  to  the  queens  alone  this 
liberty  was  denied. 

When  the  second  wife  of  Philip  IV. 
once  burst  out  at  table  in'to  a loud  laugh 
at  the  ludicrous  gestures  and  antics  of  a 

/ 

* D'Aunoy's  Lettcrs,  p.  279-  282.  Mcrnoir . I.  p.  141. 
144.  1Ö8.  II.  p.  25.  32.  40. 
f Und.  II.  p.  32. 
j Leiters,  p.  153. 
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huffoon,  sh©  was  reminded  that  a queen 
of  Spain  ought  not  to  laugh  aloucl.  The 
, queen  answered,  that  uniess  the  buffoon 
were  sent  away,  she  must  he  allovved  to 
- laugh  at  his  drolleries.*  The  ladies  of  the 
Spanish  court  were  at  liberty  to  listen  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  to  the 
most  impassioned  declarations  of  their 
admirers.  The  most  respectful  gallantry 
to  queens  was  punished  with  poison  and 
the  poniard.  The  queens  of  Spain  durst 
not  even  converse  vvitii  foreign  princes, 
Yvho  came  to  court  the  lrands  of  iufantas, 
without  interpreters,  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage  than  Spanish.  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, while  Princeof  Wales,  visited  Spahl, 
to  procure  an  infanta  in-marriage.  Düring 
his  residence  at  the  Spanish  court,  he 
long  sought  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  beautiful  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
her  native  language,  vvhich  was  French. 
This  opportunity  he  at  last  found.  The 
queen  replied  in  a low  tone,  that  she 
durst  not  speak  to  him  in  that  language, 
but  would  ask  pertmssion.  This  was 
granted,  and  she  had  one  conversation 
with  the  English  prinee.  After  this  inter- 
view the  lllustrious  stranger  received  a 

* J'oyagc  d'Etpa  n p.  32,  33. 
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caution  not  to  converse  any  more  witli  her 
majesty,  because  it  was  customary  in 
Spam  to  poison  the  lovers  of  queens.* * * § 
The  duke  de  Villa  Medina,  whp  had 
manifested  bis  love  for  the  queen,  after 
the  Spanish  manner,  was  dispatched  for 
this  boldness,  by  the  pistol  of  an  assas- 
sin. -j~ 

By  the  seclusion  of  their  wives,  the 
Spaniards  were  as  unable  as  the  Orientais 
to  prevent  what  husbands  most  dread. 
The  artifices  of  love  triumphed  over  all 
the  precautions  of  jealousy,  and  its  power 
broke  all  the  bolts  and  bars  with  which 
the  latter  attempted  to  confine  it.  Bold 
lovers  climbed  the  highest  walls  with  im- 
minent hazard  of  their  lives,  to  enjoy  the 
embrace  of  their  mistresses,  who  some- 
times  made  their  daring  gallants  happy 
by  the  side  of  their  sleeping  husbands.^ 
Younger  lovers  assumed  female  apparel, 
affected  pregnancy  and  the  longing  pe- 
culiar  to  that  state,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  ladies  to  wliorn  they 
were  attached.^  When  ladies  found  it 


* Motteville , Mcmoires,  I.  p 2£)1. 

f Voyage  cn  JEspngne,  p.  43.  D'Aunoy's  Leiters , 
p.  88,  &c. 

J D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  231. 

§ liid.  p.  133. 
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danoerous  to  receive  visits  at  home,  they 
disguised  themselves,  and  sought  their 
Tovers,  or  at  least  amorous  'adventures  in 
the  public  walks.*  The  most  common 
way  in  vvhich  the  Spanish  ladies  eluded 
the  Argus-eyes  ol’  the  men,  and  the  vigi- 
lance  of  the  duennas,  or  fernale  guardians 
of  their  chastity,  was  by  paying  visits  to 
relatives  or  friends  of  their  own  sex.  At 
the  houses  of  the  latterthey  changed  their 
dress,  and  went  out  by  a back  door  to  join 
their  gallan-ts.-^  The  Spanish  ladies  m ade 
it  a point  of  honour  to  keep  each  other’s 
secrets  inviolably ; and  whatever  emnitv 
might  exist  betvveen  faithless  vvives,  they 
never  betrayed  the  love-secrets  with  which 
they  were  entrusted.  Final  ly,  such  ladies 
as  had  either  no  opportunity  or  inclination 
to  employ  any  of  the  above  expedients, 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  they  en- 
joyed,  during  Passion  week,  to  make 
amends  tor  the  restraint  and  conhnement 
ot  the  whole  year.  They  went  to  certain 
churches,  and  contrived  in  the  crowd  to 
lose  their  duennas,  and  to  withdravv  to 
some  adjoining  house,  hrred  by  their  lover 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  they  knew  by 

* D'/lunoy's  Letlers,  p.  111,  171. 

t Und.  p.  232 , 3. 
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a private  sign.  Having  gratified  the  de- 
sires  vvhich  they  had  cherished  for  a year 
together,  they  would  returnto  the  church, 
and  severely  reprimand  their  duennas  for 
their  carelessness  in  losing  tliern.*  Where 
the  interviews  of  lovers  are  so  rare,  so  dif- 
ficult,  and  so  dangerous  as  in  Spain,  there 
the  way  to  the  highest  bliss  of  love  is  mueh 
more  chaste  than  in  other  countries.  Spa- 
nish  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  so  far 
from  being  offen ded  with  a cavallero,  who 
might  happen  to  be  alone  with  them,  if, 
durin  £ the  first  half  hour  he  asked  the 
highest  favour  they  could  grant,  that,  in  the 
contrary  case,  they  concluded  he  despised 
them,  and  could  have  resented  his  forbear- 
ance  so  highly  as  to  stab  him.'f*  The  same 
cause  very  often  obliged  females  to  make 
the  first  declaration  of  their  love.  When, 
however,  a step  of  this  kind  carae  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  fathers  and  bro- 

o 

thers,  they  never  failed  to  put  to  death 
their  daughters  and  sisters,  with  the  same 

f 

* D'Aunoy  s Leiters,  p.  \55. 

f Ihid  p.  234.  “ The  Marchioness  d’AIcannizas,  one 
of  the  preatest  and  most  virtuous  ladies  of  theeourt,  very 
freetv  said  to  us,  ‘ I must  needs  confess,  that  if  a cavallero 
should  be  conveniently  alone  with  me  half  an  hour,  and 
did  not  ask  me  all  that  a man  could  ask,  I should  reseut  it 
so  briskly  that  I would  stab  him  if  I could’.” 
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unrelenting  cruelty  as  injured  husbands 
would  dispatch  their  faithless  wivesA 
Though  the  Spaniards  confined  their 
wives  vvith  almost  as  much  rigour,  and 
caused-  them  to  be  watched  as  strietly  as 
the  Orientais,  yet  they  were  advantage- 
ously  distinguished  in  various  respects 
from  the  latter.  Instead  of  despising  them 
as  impure,  they  paid  them  honours  little 
short  of  divine  ; they  courted  the  favour  of 
their  mistresses,  declared  their  love,  and 
showed  their  affection  in  a very  different 
manner. 

Among  all  the  European  nations  it  was 
deemed  a great  crime  to  begin  a quarrel 
in  the  presence  of  ladies  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction.  In  Spain,  the  first  nobles  incur- 
red  the  penalty  of  death,  if  they  only  en- 
gaged  in  altercations,  or  uttered  menaces 
in  the  presence  of  queens  and  infantas.-^ 
In  other  countries  of  Europe,  it  was  cus- 
tomary  to  kneel  when  persons  attending 
on  queens  or  princesses  presented  any 
thing  to  them.  In  Spain  a man  never 
presented  any  thing  to  a lady,  or  received 
any  thing  from  her  band,  without  kneel  - 
ing  respectfully.^;  The  French  women 

* D'Aunoy's  Letters , p.  203. 

f Brantome  Dcimes  Gal.  II.  p.  400. 

X D'Aunoy's  Letters,  p.  1Ü3. 
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themselves  vvere  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards  to  females 
was  infiniteiy  more  respectful  than  that  of 
their  countryrnen,  and  that  they  made  in- 
comparably  greater  sacrifices  to  manifest 
their  regard  for  the  ladies.  If  a lady 
praised  any  thing  belonging  to  a gentle- 
man,  tliis  was  suthcient  to  mduce  the  pos- 
sessor  to  lay  the  object,  whatever  it  might 
be,  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  one  by  vvhom  it 
had  been  commended.  Madame  d’Atmoy 
once  praised  a set  of  six  iine  crtatn-colour- 
ed  horses  that  belonged  to  the  sou  of  the 
• duke  of  Alva.  The  young  cavalier  im- 
mediately  ordered  the  horses  to  be  con- 
dueted  to  the  stable  of  the  fair  foreigner ; 
and  Madame  d’Aunoy  had  very  great  dif- 
ficulty  to  decline  the  generosity  of  the 
noble  Spaniard.* 


* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  136.  A much  less  commend- 
able  castom  in  Spain  uns,  .hat  ifa  person  gave  another  any 
thing  to  lock  at,  he  might  keep  itif'he  kissed  the  hand  of 
him  or  her  from  whcm  he  rec.ived  it.  ln  this  manner 
Madame  d’Aunoy  was  röbbed  by  her  bankerof  a gold  re- 
peater,  for  wiiich  she  had  paid  fifty  louis.  lind.  p.  7- 
The  rüde  manner  in  which  the  wife  of  the  con»tab!e 
de  Colonna  was  taken  into  custody  in  the  house  of 
her  husband,  was  by  no  mcans  Spanish.  When  the 
persons  who  came  to  apprehend  Jter,  vvere  going  to  tie  her 
hands  like  a criminal,  she  resisted  this  indignity,  on  which 
theydragged  her  away  half  naked  by  the  hair.  Mdmoires 
de  d'Aunöy,  II.  p.  134. 
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The  Submission  and  respect  of  the  Spa- 
niards  for  the  fair  sex  were  particularly 
displayed  in  the  manner  in  vvhich  they 
courted  the  favour  of  their  mistresses,  and 
made  ihem  acquainted  vvith  their  passion. 
A Spanish  lover  devoted  himself  vvith  soul 
and  body  to  his  charmer,  or  at  least  dedi- 
cated  to  her  the  whole  of  his  time.  He 
passedthenights  underher  Windows,  where 
lie  wasfrequently  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  rnost  disgusting  filth  ; and  during 
the  day  he  vvalked  to  and  fro’  before  her 
house,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
at  her.  window,  or  of  at  ending  her  when 
she  went  abroad,  either  to  church  or  to 
visit  her  friends.  Females  were  often  so 
elosely  watched,  that  their  admirers  could 
never  find  an  occasion  to  make  a verbal 
declaration  of  their  passion.  In  such  cases 
they  had  recourse  to  the  silent  language 
of  signs  and  gestures,  which  children  of 
both  sexes  learned  at  an  early  age,  as  they  * 
did  their  mother  tongue.*  Instances  were 
not  rare  in  Spain,  of  persons  who  had 
been  mutual  ly  in  love  for  several  years, 
without  ever  having  spoken  to  each  other.^ 
W lien  lovers  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to 

* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  237 

t Il'id.  p.  211. 
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ineet  vvith  their  mistresses  in  their  solitary 
excursions,  they  vvatched  for  everv  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  them  at  church  or  in  their 
walks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the 
Guaps , or  gallants  by  profession,  who  were 
distinguished  by  wearing  a piece  of  crape 
round  ther  bats,  were  accustoined  to  ränge 
themselves  round  the  vessel  forholy  water, 
and  to  present  some  of  the  water  to  all  the 
ladies.*  The  papal  nuncio  prohibited 
this  practice  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
at  the  intreatv,  as  it  was  believed,  of  some 
jealous  husbands.  These  gallants,  at  night 
repaired  to  the  Prado,  went  up  to  the 
coaches  in  which  they  observed  women,, 
and  either  threw  flowers,  or  sprinkled 
them  with  scented  waters.  Such  of  the 
fair  riders  as  had  careless  duennas,  some- 
times  rewarded  this  gallantry,  by  taking 
them  into  their  coaches  to  converse  vvith 
them.^  On  the  entry  of  ambassadors,  or 
of  persons  bei  on  ging  to  the  royal  family, 
the  cavaliers  placed  their  coaches  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Windows  or  balconies  of 
their  ladies,  that  if  they  could  not  converse 
by  word  of  mouth,  they  might  at  least  dis— 
course  with  them  by  their  eyes  and  their 

* D' Aimoy' s Leiters,  p.  152,  Respecting  the  Guaps , 
sec  Mein.  I.  p.  115,  11Ö. 

t H'id  p.  172. 
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fingers.*  In  religious  processions,  lovers 
presenten  themselves  bet'ore  the  Windows 
of  tlieir  mistresses,  and  scourged  themselves 
witli  excessive  sev-erity.  The  ladies  by 
signs  enconraged  tliein  to  persevere  in  this 
pious  work  ; and  it  was  esteemed  a parti- 
eular  civility,  when  tliese  disciplinarians 
met  a handsome  wornan,  to  make  their 
blood  fly  lipon  her.'j~  The  greatest  and 
most  dangerous  proof  of  love  for  a man, 
was  to  figdit  a wild  bull  in  lionour  of  bis 
mistress.^;  Cavaliers  begged  permission 
of  their  ladies  to  engage  in  these  fights. 
Düring  the  conflict,  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  in  tt  ken  of  approbation  ; 
and  when  the  cavaliers  had  vanquished 
their  antagonists,  they  made  a low  obei- 
sance  to  the  objects  of  their  passion,  and 
kissed  their  swords  with  which  they  had 
killed,  or  mortally  wounded  the  bulls. 
These  fights  in  honour  of  their  ladies,  cost 
many  a Spanish  gentleman  his  life.  A 
few  years  before  Madame  d’Aunoy  visited 
Spain,  a young  cavalier  heard  that  some  of 
the  most  ferocious  bulls  of  the  mountains 
were  taken, yand  were  kept  for  an  ap- 
proaching  fight.  This  intelligence  inspir- 

* D'Aunoy's  Lctters,  p,  237. 

t lbid.  p.  15Ö. 

X Ikid.  p.  18Ö,  1 89. 
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ed  the  intrepid  youth  with  the  wish  to 
acquire  honour  for  himself  and  bis  fair 
bride,  in  an  engagement  with  one  of  these 
formidable  animals.  He  acquainted  bis 
mistress  with  bis  design  ; and  she,  by  the 
most  affecting  intreaties  endeavoijred  to 
dissuade  bim  from  bis  purpose.  All  her 
prayers  and  all  her  remonstrances  were  in 
vain.  Athirst  for  glory,  the  lover  entered 
the  lists,  with  others  of  his  own  rank  and 
age,  and  engaged  one  of  the  first  and 
largest  bulls  tliat  was  let  loose.  The  fight 
had  scarcely  begun,  wlien  a stranger,  in 
the  dress  of  a peasant,  advanced,  and  with 
a dart  gave  the  bull  a painful  wound. 
Ouitting  his  first  antagonist,  the  furious 
animal  rushed  upon  his  new  adversary, 
wliom  he  immediately  extended  with  a 
mortal  blow  upon  the  ground.  In  fall- 
ing,  the  long  and  beautiful  hair  of  the 
youth  was  exposed  by  the  loss  of  his  cap ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  uninvited  enemy 
of  the  wounded  bull  was  a young  female, 
and  the  bride  of  the  cavalier  who  had  de- 
termined  to  fight  in  honour  of  her.  The 
bridegroom  rendered  desperate  by  tliis 
spectacle,  defendedhis  mistress,  bathed  in 
her  blood,  with  astonisliing  beroism.  He 
likevvise  received  several  mortal  wounds. 
The  unfortunate  lovers  were  place^l  in  the 
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same  chamber,  where,  at  their  request  the 
nuptial  ceremony  was  performed,  and  in  a 
few  liours  tliey  both  expired. 

In  the  same  degree  as  the  gallantry  of 
the  Spaniards  in  general  diifered  from 
that  of  the  other  European  nations,  did 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  court  differ  from  the  gallantry  of  the 
other  Spaniards.  The  expressions  ot  this 
love  or  courtesy  were  as  involuntary  as 
every  thing  eise  that  was  done  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  rules  of  the  court, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  Philip  II.  and 
prescribed  with  the  utmost  precision,  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  Spänish  kings  and 
queens,  the  times  of  their  diversions,  their 
repasts,  their  repose,  nay,  even  the  dress 
in  which  his  majesty  was  to  pay  nocturnal 
visits  to  the  queen,*  those  same  rules 


* Mtmoir.  de  Mad.  d'Aunoy , II.  p.  218.  Lctters, 
p.  282.  “ It  is  thus  noted  in  the  Orders,  that  when  the 

king  comes  out  of  his  ovvn  chamber  in  the  night,  to  go 
into  the  queen’s,  lie  must  wear  his  shoes  like  slippers,  his 
black  cloak  upon  his  shoulders,  his  broguel  or  bucklcr 
fastened  under  his  arm,  and  his  bottle,  fastenedbya  string,  to 
the  other.  But  you  must  not  think  this  bottle  holds  drink 
to  quench  thirst ; it  is  fora  quite  contrary  purpose,  which 
vou  must  guess.  With  all  this  accoutrement,  the  king  has 
besides,  a lon°;  rapier  in  one  hand,  and  a dark  lanthorn  in 
the  other,  and  in  this  manner  he  is  obliged  to  go  all  alone 
into  the  queen’s  chamber.”  The  same  writcr  informs  us, 
that,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  Orders,  the  queen 
of  Spain  was  forccd  to  goto  bed  at  ten  o’clock  in  siunuKT* 
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likewise  prescribed  tiow  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  ought  to  love,  hovv  the  latter  ought 
t°  pay  their  homage,  and  in  what  manner 
the  formet  should  receive  it.  The  ladies 
of  hon ou r5  who  were  appointed  to  attend  on 
the  queens,  and  resided  in  the  palace,  were 
all  widows  or  maids.*  These  ladies  were, 
if  possible,  more  strictly  watched  than  the 
other  Spanish  ladies  of  quality,  being  un- 
der  the  superintendence  not  onlv  of  du - 
ennas,  but  also  of  guardadamas,  who  sup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  ennuchs  of  the  Ori- 
entals.-j~  Notwithstanding  this  rigid  eti- 
quette,  each  of  the  ladies  of  lionour  was 
permitted  publicly  to  acknowledge  one  or 
more  cavaliers  as  her  gallants ; and  every 
Spanish  gen t lern aiq  even  thongh  married, 
or  advanced  in  years,  might  openly  pay 

and  at  nirie  in  winter.  She  adds,  that  the  consort  of 
Charles  II.  on  her  first  arrival  in  Spain,  “ did  not  consider 
the  appointed  hour.  It  seemed  to  her  reasonable,  that  the 
rule  of  going  to  bed  should  be  when  one  is  sleepy ; but  it 
frequently  happened  that,  as  she  was  eating  her  supper, 
some  of  her  women,  without  saying  a word  to  her,  would 
begin  to  undress  her  head,  and  othenf  io  pull  off  her  shoes 
linder  the  table,  and  so  hurry  her  to  bed  with  that  haste 
as  made  her  very  much  vvonder.” 

* See  the  accounts  of  Madame  de  Motteville  and  her 
brothcr,  in  her  Me'mbires,  V.  p.  51,  &rc.  D’Aunoy’s  Lei- 
ters, p.  284,  5.  Me'moir.  I.  p.  47.  Also,  the  fragments 
of  the  LHtres  de  Mad.  de  f illars , in  the  Hist,  littcr.  de 
Hemm  es  Fran$.  I.  p.  545,  8cc. 

\ D’Äunoy’s  Letters,  p.  181. 
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liis  court  to  one  of  these  ladies,  as  her  pro- 

fessed  admirer,  if  she  chose'  to  accept  bis 

addresses.*  The  ladies  of  the  palace 

durst  not  appear  in  public,  except  on 

grand  gala-days,  when  tlie  queen  exbibit- 

ed  herseif  by  tlie  side  of  the  king,  before 

the  whole  court ; or  in  processions,  when 

gallants  were  allowed  to  converse  vvith 

their  inistresses.^  Düring  the  greatest 

part  of  the  year,  the,  gallants  of  the  ladies 

of  the  palace  never  beheld  the  objects  of 

their  passion,  except  at  the  window,  or 

behind  the  lattices,  and  never  conversed 

with  them  but  by  the  language  of  the 

fingers  and  of  gestures.^  The  Spaniards 

likevvise  introduced  this  species  of  gal- 

lantry  at  Brussels,  where  the  duke  of 

Orleans*  and' the  French  gentlemen  who 

aceompanied  him,  waited  on  the  ladies 

of  the  court  ander  their  Windows, 

where  it  was  extreinely  difficult  to  con- 

%/ 


This  licensed  and  public  courtesy,  wascalled  in  Spa- 
jiish,  galantens.  D Aunoij , 1.  p.  47-  Elle  lui  pcrmit  de  la 
ga/antear.  C’est  le  tenne  usit6  a servir  une  datne  du 
palais  5 et  c est  une  chose  si  commune,  qu’encqre  cju’im 
hoimnesoit  marie,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  reudre  publiquement 
a sa  maitresse  les  meines  soins,  que  l’on  rend  a cclle  dont 
on  yeut  faire  sa  femine.”  11.  p.  i iy.  “ J’ai  vu  dcsgens 
maries,  et  meine  de  grands-peres,  qui  n’etoient  occuuez 
cpie  de  i ainour  d’une.dame du  palais.”  ' 

• \ q,uils  öPPellent  dar  lugar Mad.  de  Villurs, 

in  the  Hist,  litt  er.  de  Femmes  Frcin^,  I.  p oö'2 
t D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  284.  * 1 
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verse  with  them.*  When  strangers  of 
great  distinction  came  to  the  Spanish 
court,  and  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
see  the  ladies  of  the  palace  assernbled  on  a 
day  of  public  audience,  the  ladies  obtained 
permission  of  the  king  to  receive  the 
visitors  in  an  anti-chamber  of  the  palace, 
and  there  to  enjoy  their  Company  for  a 
few  hours.^  On  gala-days,  th e galant eos 
de  palacio  conversed  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen,  with  the  mistresses  whom 
they  adored;  and  each  lady  had  the  liberty 
to  be  attended  by  two  admirers,  who  were 
allowed  to  be  covered  likethe  grandees,  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  They  as- 
signed  as  a reason  for  this  liberty,  that 
the  galant eos  were  so  fascinated  . by  the 
charms  of  their  ladies,  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious  where  they  were,  or  what  they  were 
doing ; on  which  accoünt  they  received 
the  appellation  of  embevkidos , or  persons 
intoxicated  with  love.lj:  It  was  necessary 

* Me'm.  du  Duc  d' Orleans,  p.  157-—' “ mais  c'etoit  a 
l'Espagnole,  ne  se  voyant  cjue  par  une  Jalousie  fort  haute 
dou  il  etoit  tres  difficife  de  se  faire  entendre." 

f Marshai  de  Bassompierre  experieuced  this  honour. 

Mim.  II.  p.  lö.  . 

X Mutteville,  V . p.  51.  “ The  reason  assigned  for  this 
is,'  that  they  were  deemed  cmbevicidos,  so  absorbed  in  the 
charms  of  their  ladies,  so  intoxicated  and  fascinated  \\  ult 
them,  as  not  to  observe  any  thing  tliat  is  passing  a round 
tliem.” 
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that  every  one  who  courtecl  the  favour  of 
a Iady  of  the  palace,  should  be  distinguish- 
ed  .by  superior  wit,  refined  gallantry,  and 
elegant  language,  as  a peculiar  species  of 
each  of  those  accomplishments  prevailed 
at  court,  and  was  learned  like  an  art  or 
trade.*  When  the  queen  vvent  abroad, 
01  travelled  to  any  of  the  different  palaces, 
the  galant eos  de  palaclo  who  had  ob- 
tained  permission,  accompanied  their 
misti  esses  sometimes  on  Iiorseback,  some- 
ti nies  on  foot,  and  very  frequently  in 
the  apparel  of  mule-drivers,  or  of  other 
ow  characters,  to  prevent  their  beino- 
known.f  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  dis- 
tmction  were  not  deterred  either  bv  the 
hithy  streets  of  the  Capital,  or  by  the 
wretched  roads  to  the  palaces,  from  at- 
tending  their  nustresses;  and  if  the  latter 
liatl  surly  duennas  or  guandadamas,  the 
cavahers  had  the  inortification  of  seeing 
ic  cuitains  of  their  carriages  drawn  elose, 

peculiar  so«  ofwiMlTa't’  E’ V3'’'  a certain 

art  or  a tradü”  must  learn  lt  as  they  do  an 

f Man.  de  Mad.  cl'Aunoij,  II.  p.  UQj  120. 
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and  of  'bering  themselves  told,  that  the  most 
respectful  love  is  the  most  discreet.  In 
these  cases,  the  disconsolate  gallants  were 
forced  to  be  content  to  speak  vvith  their  lan- 
guishing  eves,  or  to  sigh  so  loud  that  tliey 
might  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance.* * * § 
Many  cavaliers  ruined  themselves  by  the 
valuable  presents  whichthey  made  to  their 
inistresses  ; a gallantry  which,  as  Madame 
d’Aunoy  assures  us,  first  commenced  in  her 
time.-f''  It  was  a much  more  ancient 
praetice  to  give  extravagant  presents  to  the 
surgeons  who  had  bled  any  of  these  ladies, 
and  who  had  procured  for  her  admirer  a 
fillet,  or  a cloth  on  which  any  of  the 
blood  of  the  fair  one  had  fallen.^  A ca- 
valier,  in  attending  a lady,  durst  not  ofFer 
her  his  arm,  or  lay  hold  of  hers.  The 
Spaniards  wrapped  up  their  arms  in  their 
cloaks,  and  presented  the  ladies  their  el- 
bows  by  which  to  support  themselves.^ 
Favoured  lovers  never  kissed  their  mis- 
tresses.  The  greatest  cai’ess  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  to  clasp  with  their  hands  and 
gently  press  the  arms  of  their  fair  ones;|] 

* D'Aunoy's  Letters,  p.  181. 

Mvmoircs,  II.  p.  118,  1 1£). 

D’Aunoy's  Lcttersy  p.  285. 

§ Ibid.  p.  277* 

[|  Mm,  de  d’ Aunoy,  II.  p.  25, 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  gallantries  consisted 
in  holding  a handkerchief  to  the  mouth, 
the  eyes  and  the  heart.*  From  all  that  I 
have  said,  who  would  not  be  struck  with 
astonishment  to  he  informed,  that  the  ve- 
nereal disease  was  universally  spread  among 
all  ranksj  sexes  and  ages  in  Spain;  that 
this  odious  malady  was  very  often  the 
nuptial  present  which  a Spaniard  made  to 
hiswife;  that  men  and  women,  high  as 
well  as  low,  spoke  of  it  as  they  would  of  a 
fever,  or  any  other  distemper,  that  had  be- 
fallen them  withoutany  fault  of  theirown 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  models  of 
Spanish  gallantry  was  the  handsome,  the 
accomplished  and  the  valiant  duke  de  Villa 
Medina,  who  not  only  paid  court  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  consort  of  Philip  IV.  but 
was  real  ly  enarnored  of  her.  In  Order  to 
acquaint  bis  illustrious  mistress  with  the 
Sentiments  of  bis  heart,  he  one  day  went 
up  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  to  an 
altar,  upon  which  had  been  laid  abundant 
offerings  for  the  sonls  in  purgatory,  and 
said,  “ My  love  will  last  for  ever,  and 


* Mim.  de  d'Aunoy.  I.  p.  162.  « Le  roi  prenant  son 

mouchoir  dans  sa  main,  le  porta  pUisieurs  fois  ä sa 
boucne,  a ses  yeux  et  a son  coeur,  ce  qui  est  fort  grande 
galantem  en  Espagne.” 

T D'Aunoy's  Lctlcrs,  p.  209.  / 
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rny  pains  will  likewise  be  eternal.  The 
torments  of  the  souls  in  purgatory  will 
have  an  end,  but  mine  will  never  cease. 
The  hope  of  seeing  the  terniination  of 
their  sufferings  comforts  them  ; as  for  me, 
I am  without  hope  or  comfort,  so  that 
these  charities  ought  rather  to  be  given 
for  me  than  for  the  departed  souls.” — - 
Not  long  afterwards  he  appeared  at  a 
carousal  in  a suit  embroidered  with  new 
reals,  and  had  for  a device  these  words : 
Jfis  amores  son  reales.  * About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a comedy,  which 
obtained  such  universal  applause,  that  at 
the  first  representation  of  it  on  the  king’s 
birth-day,  the  queen  determined  to  act  a 
part  in  it  herseif.  In  the  performance 
of  the  piece,  the  part  of  the  queen  re- 
quired  that  she  should  be  concealed  in  a 
machine  representing  a cloud.  The  ena- 
mored  duke  stood  near  the  cloud,  and  by 
a pre-concerted  signal,  one  of  his  trusty 
servants  set  fire  to  the  linen-work  of  the 
machine,  as  if  by  accident.  The  flames 
spread  with  rapidity,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  queen.  The  duke 
de  Villa  Medina,  without  a moment’s 


* These  equivecal  words  may  either  signify,  My  love 
is  reals,  or  money;  or,  my  love  is  royal. 
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delay,  took  bis  sovereign  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  out  ot  tbe  burning  theatre,  to 
a place  where  she  was  safe  from  tbe  conßa- 
gration.  Itwas  asserted,  tbat,  by  tbe  vvay, 
theduke  stole  some  favours  of  die  queen, 
and  in  particular  tbat  be  touched  her  foot. 
Tbis  was  mentioned  to  tbe  king  by  tbe 
duke  de  Olivarez,  and  Philip  was  so  en- 
raged,  tbat  becausedthe  duke  de  Villa 
Medina  to  be  assassinated.* 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  very  often 
afFected  a romantic  passion  for  ladies  to 
whom  they  were  perhaps  utter  strangers, 
wbom  they  had  no  intention  to  inspire 
with  real  love,  and  of  wbom  they  ex- 
pccted  no  serious  reciprocal  afFection. 
To  tbis  parade  of  love  they  frequently 
sacrificed  a great  portion  of  their  Fortune. 
It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  tbese  sacri- 
fices  were  infinitely  greater  when  tbe  pas- 
sion was  real;  for  tbe  Spaniards  love  with 
much  greater  ardour,  fidelity,  and  con- 
stancy  than  other  Europeans.  Spaniards 
of  distinction  were  so  far  from  being 
ofFended,  if  tbe  objeets  of  tbeir  afFection 
refused  tbeir  addresses,  tbat  when  tbe 
pangs  of  bopeless  love  had  redueed  them 
to  tlie  brink  of  the  grave,  they  would 


* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  87j88. 
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present  their  whole  property  to  their  in- 
exorable  mistresses,  to  make  the  latter 
so  mucli  the  more  comfortable  and  hap- 
py. * * * § Spanish  females  abandoned  their  pa- 
rents,  their  relatives,  and  native  land  to 
seek  their  lovers,  vvlio  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  Africa,  to  release 
them  if  possible  from  slavery,  or  at  least 
to  sooth  the  rigour  of  their  lot.-f  The 
attachmentof  Spanish  ladies  sustained  no 
diminution,  either  from  the  absence  of 
their  lovers,  or  from  the  greatest  vicis- 
situdes  of  fortune.  4 If  they  were  once 
in  love,  their  whole  hearts  and  souls  were 
occupied  vvith  the  objects  of  their  passion, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  per- 
fectly  indifferent  to  them.  § Commen- 
surate  with  this  excessive  love  were  their 
jealousy  and  revenge,  when  they  violated 
the  fidelity  sworn  to  them;  husbands  and 
lovers  put  to  death  their  wives  and  their 
mistresses,  and  mistresses  dispatched  their 
lovers  without  feeling  and  remorse.  |J 

* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  6g,  Scc. 

•f  Ihid.  p.  74,  Scc. 

t Ihid.  p.  93. 

§ Ihid.  p.  231.  “ These  ladies  nevcr  desire  to  oblige 
anyother  than  their  gallant.  They  are  entirely  taken  up 
with  him,”  Scc. 

||  Ihid.  p.  205.  222.  Düring  the  time  that  Madame 
d’Aunoy  was  in  Spain,  a lady  of  quality,  whose  gallant 
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The  confinement  of  females  of  charac- 
ter  was  productive  of  the  same  conse- 
quences  in  Spain,  as  in  ancient  Gieece, 
and  among  the  Orientais:  public  cour- 

tezans  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  even 
protected  by  the  government.  * Even 
these  courtezans  required  inviolable  con- 
stancy  of  their  gallants  while  they  con-i- 
nued  to  visit  them ; and  if  they  discovered 
that  they  went.  to  other  females  of  the 
same  description,  they  openly  abused 
them,  both  in  word  and  deed.  Spaniards 
of  the  highest  rank  practised  the  same 
insensate  profusion  for  the  sake  of  beau- 
tiful  and  celebrated  courtezans,  as  for  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  palace.-f'* 


had  been  inconstant  to  her,  enticed  him  into  a hous« 
where  she  was  mistress.  After  she  had  reproached  her 
perhdious  lover  with  his  infulelity,  with  all  the  violence 
of  öffended  passion,  she  offered  him  a poniard  and  a cup 
of  poisöned  chocolate,  leaving  him  the  liberty  of  chusing 
which  he  would  take.  The  gallant  drank  the  chocolate 
without  hesitation,  well  knowing  that  all  intreaties  would 
be  in  vain.  After  he  had  swallowed  the  poison  he 
merely  complained  of  its  bitterness,  and  advised  her  to 
puta  little  more  sogar  in  the  next  potion  of  the  kind  that 
she  prepared.  The  poison  was  so  strong  that  he  soon 
feil  into  convulsions,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
the  lady  did  not  stir  from  her  lover,  to  whom  she  was 
still  passiönately  attached,  until  he  had  expired. 

* Poy.  en  Esp eigne,  p.  46.  132,  133.  d'Aunoifs  Leiters, 
p.  113.  222. 

f Ilicl. 
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When  the  kings  of  Spain  visited  a cotir- 
tezan,  or  any  other  mistress,  they  paid, 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  no 
more  than  four  pistoles  each  time.#  'l'his 
sum  was  accordingly  once  given  by  Philip 
IV.  to  one  of  the  most  famous  courtezans, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  seil  her 
favours  for  many  hundreds,  nay,thousands 
of  doubloons.  Offended  at  the  low  price 
which  the  king  liad  set  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  her  charms,  she  resolved  to  take  a 
revenge  proportionate  to  the  affront.  As- 
suming  the  dress  of  a man,  she  went  to 
see  the  king.  After  she  had  made  her- 
seif known,  and  had  a most  particular 
audience  of  him,  she  took  out  a purse 
of  four  hundred  pistoles,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  table,  saying,  “ It  is  thus  that  I 
pay  my  mistresses,” — calling  the  king  her 
mistress,  because  she  had  come  to  visit 
Lim  in  masculine  attire. 

The  dress  and  Ornaments  oftheSpanish 
ladies  were  as  original  and  as  little  subject 
to  Variation  as  their  way  of  life,  their  gal- 
lantry,  and  manner  of  loving.  Women, 
both"  high  and  low,  daubed  themselves 
so  immoderat ely  with  red  and  white  paint 
as  to  excite  disgust  in  foreigners,  who  were 


* D'jLunoy's  Leiters , p.  283. 
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Hot  accustomed  to  the  sight.* * * §  They  laid 
the  rouge  not  only  upon  their  clieeks, 
but  likewise  on  their  upper  lips,  their 
ears,  their  hands  and  fingers,  their  fore- 
heads  and  shoulders;  and  made  themselves 
eve-brows,  which  resembled  a fine  thread 
of  hair.'j-  The  quantity  of  paint  witli 
which  they  besmeared  the  whole  face, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
Spanish  ladies  did  not  kiss  in  saluting,  as 
the  lips  of  the  one  would  have  been 
painted,  and  the  beauty  of  the  otlier 
impaired.  % Elderly  ladies  vvore  black  or 
grey  upper  gar  m ents ; but  those  ofyounger 
feinales  vvere  of  white  or  coloured  satin, 
or  tafieta.  These  gannents  fitted  close  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and  were  fre- 
quently  buttoned  with  precious  stones  of 
considerable  value.^  The  bosom  and  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck  were  generally  co- 
vered;  bat  belli nd,  their  clothes  vvere  so 
cut  away,  as  toexpose  the  shoulders  down 
to  the  middle  of  tüe  back.|J  The  upper 

* v°yagc  cn  Esqugnc,  p.  48.  gO.  D'Aunoy's  Leiters. 
p.  140,  &;c.  J J 

t Leiters,  p.  125.  145. 

t Mid-  p.  143. 

§ Ihid.  p.  138. 

||  Ihid. 

VOL.  III. 
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garments  had  narrow  sleeves,  with  large 
wings  about  the  shoulders,  and  were  so 
long  before  and  on  the  sides  as  not  merely 
to  cover,  but  to  envelop  their  feet;  and 
the  Spanish  women  were  from  their  in- 
fancy  accustomed  to  tread  upon  their 
garments  without  throwing  themselves 
down.  # Over  the  upper  garments  they 
wore  a kind  of  mantle  which  reached 
to  the  knees  ; and  this  mantle  was  de- 
signed,  as  they  pretended,  to  make  the 
rest  of  their  dress  last  the  longer.  They 
knew  not  tliat  this  species  of  pallium  was 
borrowed  from  the  Moorish  ladies.  In 
more  ancient  times  it  was  customary  to 
wear  hoops  of  prodigious  size,  botli  at 
liome  and  abroad;  but  the  use  of  these 
was  discontinued  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  except  at  court  and  on  other 
particular  occasions.  At  other  times  the 
women  were  content  with  smaller  far- 
dingales,  which  were  lighter  to  carry  and 
less  inconvenient  for  sitting.-^  Under  the 
upper  garments,  the  Spanish  ladies  wore, 
in  winter,  at  least  ten  or  twelve,  and  in 
summer,  seven  or  eight  others;  and  Ma- 
dame d’Aunoy  could  not  conceive  how 

* Leiters , p.  138. 

t lbid. 
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such  little  creaturesas  the  Spanish  vvomen 
could  support  so  great  a load.*  These  nu- 
merous  under-garments  were  all  of  the 
riebest  and  heaviest  stuflfs,  of  velvet,  or 
thick  satin,  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver 
lace.  Under  all  the  rest  they  wore  a 
garment  made  either  of  fine  English  lace, 
or  of  muslin  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
so  wide  as  to  be  not  less  than  four  ells  in 
com  pass.  These  sahen gaas,  as  they  were 
called,  sometimes  cost  five  or  six  hun- 
dred crowns.  People  of  quality,  of  both 
sexes,  wore  very  fine  linen  ; but  as  this 
was  both  scarce  and  dear,  they  had  very 
little  change,  and  wore  their  shirts  or 
shifts  for  a considerable  time,  so  that 
in  France,  the  linen  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  court,  was 
thought  extremely  filtliy  and  disgusting.4- 
Even  persons  of  rank  had  but  one  shirt 
or  chemise,  and  were,  therefore  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed  while  it  was  washed  and  dried. 
An  essential  part  of  the  dress  of  Spanish 
ladies  was  long  wide  sleeves,  with  rufiles 
ot  broad  lace,  fastened  iust  above  the 
hand. J 

* Leiters,  p.  13g. 

t Md.  p.  141.  Mülleville,  V.  p.  88. 

X IL'id.  as  above. 
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The  Ornaments  of  the  Spanish  ladies 
were  as  heavy  as  tlieir  dress.  Their 
girdles  exhibited  a stränge  assemblage  of 
medals  and  relics ; and  many  churches 
had  not  such  a störe  of  the  latter,  as  one 
single  lady  would  wear  at  her  girdle.  None 
of  them  was  without  the  cord  of  some 
ecclesiastical  order ; which  was  made 
either  of  black,  white  or  brown  worsted, 
and  hung  down  before.  Madame  de 
Villars  once  obsefved  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Alva  with  a pistol  suspended 
from  a broad  ribbon  at  her  siele.  # The 
Spanish  ladies  were  not  content  with  one 
set  of  iewels,  but  had  eight  or  ten,  of 
diamonds,  r»ible5,  emeräias,  pearls,  or 
turquoises.  The  jewellers,  however,  set 
them  very  ill,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
stones  being  covered  with  the  gold  in 
which  they  were  enchased.  If  anv  one 
took  notice  of  this,  the  Spanish  ladies 
would  rep  ly,  that  to  them  the  gold  looked 
as  well  as  the  stones.-}-  Necklaces  of  stones 
or  pearls  were  unknown  in  Spain ; but  so 
mueh  the  more  common  and  heavy  were 
rings,  bracelets,  pendauts,  and  haii-pins, 
of  ^pearls  and  precious  stones.  From.  a 


* Hist,  litter  des  Fenmes  Franc-  I.  p-  554. 
t Leiters,  p.  140 
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broad  knot  of  diamonds  at  the  breast, 
hung  either  a ehain  ot  pearls  or  a dozen 
small  knots  of  diamonds,  the  ends  of 
which  were  fastened  on  one  side.*  The 
pendants  were  as  long  as  a person’s  hand, 
and  so  heavy  that  it  was  a wonder  they 
did  not  tear  out  the  lioles  of  the  ears. 
So  me  even  had  large  watches,  others  pad- 
locks  of  precious  stones,  finely-wrought 
English  keys,  or  little  bells  suspended 
from  them-T  Their  hair.was  stuck  full 
of  bodkins,  made  of  all  kinds  of  preci- 
ous stones,  some  in  the  shape  of  flies, 
and  others  of  butterflies.  In  the  fashion 
of  dressing  their  hair  there  was  as  great 
a variety  as  in  their  apparel  and  the  forms 
of  their  Ornaments.  All  the  ladies  wore 
wigs  or  tresses  of  false  hair,  which  co- 
vered  their  own  hair.*  They  parted  their 
hair  on  the  sides,  and  twisted  it  in  the 
front  of  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a large 
tu  ft,  and  to  leave  the  forehead  entirely 
bare.  The  rest  of  the  hair  was  made 
up  into  several  tresses,  and  these  were 
fastened  with  ribhons  to  their  heads. 


* Lettres,  p.  141. 
+ Ilid. 


X Multevllle,  I.  p.  87.  89.' 
141. 
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Tlie  Spanish  ribbons  were  not  handsome ; 
but  so  raucb  the  more  beautiful  were  tbe 
feathers,  which  were  spotted  vvith  different 
colours.*  Much,  hovvever,  as  Madame 
d’Aunoy  admired  tbe  beauty  of  these 
feathers,  she  was  far  from  being  pleased 
with  the  mariner  in  which  the  Spanish 
ladies  dressed  their  hair  with  them,  be- 
cause  in  France  it  was  customary  to  adorn 
the  heads  of  none  but  little  children  witli 
feathers.  The  bride  of  Louis  XIV.  oti 
the  day  of  her  nuptials  wore  a white  cap, 
which  quite  covered  her  beautiful  hair. 
Twenty  years  later,  the  Spanish  ladies 
had  neither  night  nor  day  such  head- 
dresses  as  the  women  of  France  were  ac- 
customed  to  wear;  except  that  elderly 
females  threw  over  them  a covering  of 
black  gauze  or  lace,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
palace  put  on  large  hats  when  they  went 
abroad.  ^ No  Spanish  lady  was  full- 
dressed  without  a large  pair  of  spectacles 
and  high  pattens.  The  more  distin- 
guished  was  the  rank  of  persons  of  both 

* Madame  D’Aunoy  eould  not  imagine  why  these 
variegated  feathers  were  not  made  in  France. 

f Motteville,  V.  p 89  “ Her  beautiful  hair  was  covered 
witha  kind  of  white  cap,  which  rather  tended  to  disfigure 
than  adorn  to  her.” 

| D'Aunoy's  Letter »,  p.  82.  Mfon.  I.  p.  1 60. 
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sexes,  so  much  tbe  1 arger  were  the  di- 
mensions  of  their  spectacles  ; and  these 
spectacles,  which  in  their  opinion  made 
thein  look  more  grave,  were  worn  by 
many  all  day  long  tili  they  went  to  bed,* 
The  pattens  were  a kind  of  sandal  made 
of  gokl-brocade  or  velvet,  with  gold 
lieels  or  rather  stilts,  which  raised  them 
half  a foot  or  more.  -f-  In  these  pattens 
they  walked  so  very  unsafely,  that,  they 
were  obliged  to  support  themselves  on 
two  meninos , or  young  ladies.  The  com- 
mon shoes  of  the  Spanish  women  had  no 
heels,  and  in  these  they  walked  or  rather 
glided  along  with  such  ease  and  agility, 
that  Madame  d’Aunoy  wasof  opinion,  that 
French  women  could  not  learn  their  wa}'' 
of  walking  in  a hundred  years.  Even  at 
the  time  of  Madame  d’Aunoy,  the  garments 
of  the  Spanish  ladies  were  every  where 
covered  with  A s,nus  DeÜs,  or  little 
Images. J Excepting  the  few  alterations 
mentioned  above,  the  dress,  Ornaments, 
and  attire  of  the  ladies  in  Spain  were  the 
same  as  Madame  d’Aunoy  describes  them, 
a Century  before  her  visit  to  that  coun- 

* Lctters,  p.  145,  146. 

t Md.  p.  82  13g.  Man.  II.  p.  23. 

X Md.  p.  141. 
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try.  * The  same  was  the  case  with 
respect  ^ to  mourning,  vvhich  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  French  women  disfigured 
even  the  most  beautiful  females.'^  This 
dress  consisted  of  a rohe  of  black  serge, 
over  which  was  a linen  surplice  that 
reached  down  to  the  knees.  The  head 
was  covered  with  a white  veil  that  de- 
scended  very  low  behind.  Over  the  veil 
was  worn  a large  mantle  of  black  taffeta, 
which  reached  to  the  heels ; and  in  tra- 
velling  this  mantle  was  held  fast  by  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  tied  under  the  chin 
with  silken  tvvist.  % 

A necessary  part  of  the  toilette  of  the 
Spanish  ladies  consisted  in  being  per- 
fnmed  by  their  women  with  costly  pastils, 
and  in  having  scented  waters  sprinkled 
over  their  face,  and  the  other  parts  of 
their  body,  by  one  of  their  oldest  fernale 

* Leiters,  p.  82. 

4 Ibid.  p.  5Q. 

t The  mourning  of  Spanish  widows  lasted  two  years. 
The  first  years  they  passed  in  chambers  lning  with  black, 
from  vvhich  the  light  of  day  was  carefully  excluded.  They 
then  removed  into  an  apartment  hvmg  with  grey.  They 
were  allowed  to  have  no  pictures,  or  any  other  costly  fur- 
niture;  neither  durst  they  wear  any  diamonds  or  coloured 
sluHs.  Leiters,  p.  öQ.  The  dress  of  the  men  under  Charles 
II.  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
Motteville,V.  yl,  y2.  D'Aunoy’s  Mcmoir.  I.  p.  113, 
116. 
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attendants.  It  was  thought  that  orange- 
flower  water  acquired  a superior  smell, 
when  an  old  woman  spurted  it  between 
her  teeth  upon  her  mistress.*  This  dis- 
gusting  custom,  derived  from  the  Moors, •f* 
appeared  to  foreigners  not  more  extraor- 
dinary  than  another  practice  oflike  origin. 
When  Spanish  ladies  of  quality  vvere 
visiting  their  acquaintance,  and  had  eaten 
tili  they  were  ready  to  bürst,  of  dry  sweet- 
meats,  they  would  sometimes  fill  live  or 
six  handkerchiefs  with  the  remainder,  tie 
these  bundles  to  the  hoops  of  their  far- 

Idingales,  and  thus  carry  tliem  home.^ 
Still  more  singulär  was  the  capriee  of  the 
ladies  of  Bayonne,  who  carried  in  their 
arrns  little  sucking  pigs,  ädorned  with 
collars  of  ribbons,  as  the  women  of  other 


* D'Aunoy's  Leiters,  p.  126. 

t This  practice  is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
author  seems  to  have  suspected.  From  various  passages  in 
the  writers  of  antiquitv,  especially  in  Cicero’s  Epistles, 
we  find  that  it  was  customary  among  the  Romans  for 
female  slaves  to  besprinkle  the  hair  of  their  mistresses 
with  costly  essences  and  perfumes  in  the  very  same  man-, 
ner.  The  Spaniards  mi^ht,  no  doubt,  have  borrowed  this 
disgusting  custom,  as  the  author  justly  denominates  it, 
from  the  Moors,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
people  themselves  learned  it  from  the  Romans  or  th<jir' 
neighbours  the  Greeks.  (Translator.) 

+ Leiters,  p.  147 
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countries  carry  their  lap-dogs.  The  faiir 
of  Bayonne  could  not  part  from  their 
favourites  evenwhen  they  were  going  to 
a ball.  When  they  danced,  they  were, 
however,  obliged  to  set  them  down,  and 
then  the  little  animals  gallopped  grunting 
about  the  room,  where  they  more  fre- 
quently  interrupted  the  dancers  by  run- 
ning  between  their  legs,  than  the  music 
by  their  cries.  * 


* Letters,  p.  2 The  French  spoken  by  the  ladies  of 
Bayonne,  in  1679,  was  so  bad  that  Madame  D’Auno/ 
could  not  understand  it. 
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CIIAPTER  II. 

V 

On  the  State  of  the  Female  Sex  arnong 
the  other  civilized  Nations  of  Europe , 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  muldle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  want  of  Information  prevents  us  from 
treating  of  the  state  of  the  fernales  of  Italy, 
Gerrnany,  England,  Holland,  and  Swit- 
j zerland,  and  tlieir  relations  to  the  other 
sex,  during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  so  fully 
as  concerning  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  France  and  Spain.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  fair 
females  of  Italy  approached  nearest  to 
those  of  Spain,  and  that  the  women 
of  the  civilized  countries  in  the  North 
of  Europe  more  closely  resembled  the 
French. 

The  Italian  women  of  the  sixteenth 
Century  were  almost  as  rigidly  confined 
as  the  Spanish.  Young  unmarried  ladies 
lenjoyed  less  liberty  than  married  women 

of  distinction.  The  former  were  kept  so 

• 
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close  tliat  even  the  sons  of  princes  were 
not  allowed  access  to  them;*  and  it  was 
considered  as  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance,  vvhen  young  females  of  respectable 
families  were  permitted  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic once  a year,  at  the  great  festival  of 
the  city  or  place  in  which  tliey  resided.-j- 

Among  the  married  women  those  vvlio 
belonged  to  some  court  were  less  circum- 
scribed,  or  at  least  had  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  appearing  in  public  on 
gala-days,  at  balls  and  entertainments,  tlian 
the  others.  They  had  permission,  on  all 
civil  and  religious  festivals  to  slievv  them- 
selves  at  their  balconies,  to  go  to  church 
and  to  the  theatre,  and  to  ride  out  in 
their  coaches.  On  all  these  occasions  the 
italian  ladies  were  never  accompanied  by 
men.j  The  sexes  never  intermingled,  ex- 
cept  on  gala-days,  balls,  and  magnificent 
entertainments  at  courts.  Even  at  such 
times  the  intercourse  between  the  ladies 

* Nouvell.es  de  la  Reine  de  Nuvarrc,  III.  p.  43. — 
“ N’ayant  pas  la  liberte  de  lui  parier,  a cause  de  la 
bizarrerie  de  la  coutume  du  pays.” 

t f'oyage  de  Montaigne,  p.  21C). — “ Ce  jour  la,  tout 
se  montre  en  public,  jusqu’aux  jeunes  filles.” 

+ Montaigne,  p.  141. — “ Partout  ou  eiles  se  laisscnt 
voir  en  public,  soit  en  coche,  en  feste,  ou  en  theatre, 
eiles  sont  a part  des  honmies.” 
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and  gentlemen  would  seem  to  lmve  beeil 
scarcely  so  free  as  in  Spain.  Lord  Cher- 
bury,  at  least,  mentions  as  a particular  fa- 
vour,  tliat  the  duke  of  Savoy  presented 
him  to  some  fair  lady,  whenever  he  vvent 
to  court.*  The  commerce  between  the 
sexes  was  most  unreserved  at  balls,  for 
several  of  the  Italian  dances  were  thought 
free  by  the  French  themselves.  T At 
splendid  bauquets  the  ladies  were  waited 
upon  bytheir  husbands,  who  stood  behind 
their  chairs  and  handed  them  drink  or 
whatever  eise  the.y  wanted. ^ From  this 
attendance  of  husbands  upon  their 
wives  we  may  infer,  tliat  cicisbeism  was 
still  unknown  in  Italy  towards  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  Princes 
ate  at  the  same  table  with  their  consorts, 
relinquishing  to  them  the  place  of  ho^ 
nour.^  Princesses  requested  strangers  of 

* Life  kf  Lord  Chcrlury , p.  1 Of).  “ A great  favour 
amonj»  the  Italians.” 

t Monlaignr,  p.  141.  “ Toutesfois  eiles  ont  des 

danses  entrelassees  asses  libremant,  ou  il  y a occasioa  de 
deviser,  et  de.  toucher  a la  iriain.” 

X Ibui.  p.  142.  “ Au  souper  les  dames  sont  servies  de 

leur  mafisqui  sont  debout  autour  d’ell'es,  et  leur  donnent 
a boire  et  ce.  qu  elles  dcmandent.”  At  the  same  place  we 
find  a curious  account  of  the  cookery  of  the  Italians  and 
the  regulations  of  magnificent  tables  at  tliat  period. 

§ Und.  p.  111.  “ Sa  femme  (the  grand-duchess  of 

Florence,)  estoit  assise'au  lie'ud’honneur  ; 1c  duc  aiidessous; 
au  dessous  du  duc  la  belle  seur  de  la  duchesse  j au  dessoti 
de  cette-cy,  le  frere  de  la  duchesse."  • 

VOL.  III»  F 
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distmetron  to  conduct  and  accornpany 
them  in  a walk  into  the  garden.* 

"W  • • Ö * 

If  the  Information  of  a Frfench  writer 
be  correct,  the  vvomen  of  Italy.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  enjoy 
ed  still  less  liberty  than  those  of  Spain  to 
pay  visits  vvithout  their  busbands.  The 
ladies  of  Home  waited  upon  queen  Chris- 
ti na  of  'S weden,  on  her  arrival  in  that  city, 
and  this  attendance  was  deemed  a relaxa- 
tion  of  the  severity  of  aneient  custom.^ 
The  courtesy  shewn  hy  the  marquise  du 
Guast  to  the  Gravd-P rieur  de  France , of 
the  house  of  Lorraine  and  his  attendants, 
at  Naples  was  a still  greater  deviation 
from  the  rigid  practice  of  former  times. 
No  sooner  was  she  infonned  of  the  arrival 
of  the  prince,  than  she  sent  to  inform  him, 
that  nothing  but  her  sex  and  the  custom 
of  the  country  prevented  her  from  paying 
her  respects  to  him.  On  reeeiving  this 
compliment,  the  prince  with  a retinue  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen  and  officers  of 

* The  grand  duehess  of  Florence,  mother  of  qnecn 
Mary  de  Medicis,  requested  the  marshal  de  Bassonipierre 
to  conduct  her  into  the  garden.  Düring  this  walk  the 
marshal  and  his  attendants  met  the  princess  Mary,  to 
whom  they  were  likewise  presented.  Mem.  de  Bassomp. 

I.  p.  36.  _ , 

f Galant,  des  Rois  de  France,  p.  226.  “ Ayant  un 

peu  relache  en  sa  faveur  de  la  severiui  qu  on  a accoutunie 
de  pratiquer  exi  Italic.” 
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state  immediately  waited  on  the  marquise. 
She  had  not  only  her  two  daughters  with 
her,  bat  was  surrounded  by  a brilliant 
circle  of  ladies  of  quality,  who  had  as- 
sembled  out  of  attachment  to  her  and  re- 
spect  to  the  strangers.*  The  French  ca- 
valiers,  who  understood  Spanish  or  Italian, 
conversed  as  freely  witli  the  Neapolitan 
ladies  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
at  their  own  court.  Madame  du  Guast 
requested  the  Grand-P rleur  and  the  gen- 
tlemen  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  to 
honour  her  house  with  their  presence, 
whenever  they  could  not  pass  their  time 
elsewhere  more  profitably  or  more  agree- 
ably.  The  strangers  paid  daily  visits  to 
the  marquise,  and  always  found  the  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  beauty  in 
the  city,  in  her  Company.  Frequent  tour- 
naments,  balls,  and  grand  entertainments 
were  given.  The  French  even  began  to 
whisper  tender  things  to  the  ladies,  and 
these  declarations  of  their  passion  were 
not  rejected.  All  these  courtesies  and  über— 
ties  proceeded  from  the  desire  of  attach- 
ing  the  Commander  of  the  deet,  and  the 
gentry  of  a.kingdom  to  which  the  mar- 
quis  du  Guast  was  under  great  Obligation. 

* Brantomc  Domes  Gal.  II.  p.  240,  242. 
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Except  on  such-like  extraordinary  occa- 
sions.  the  ladies  of  Naples  lived  as  retired 
and  as  secluded  from  the  intereourse  with 
the  other  sex,  as  those  of  tlie  rest  of  Italy.* 
Similar  civilities  to  distinguished  foreigners 
of  both  sexes  began,  at  that  tiihe,  and  con- 
tinned,  in  the  sequel,  to  relax  the  ancient 
severity  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  vvhile 
in  others  the  former  Oriental  or  Spanish 
customs  were  obstinately  inaintained.  ln 
Brantome’ s time  the  proofs  of  virginity 
were  exhibited  at  Viierbo  as  in  Spain. ^ 
ln  different  parts  of  Italy,  the  vvomen 
likewise  concealed  their  feet  with  the  same 
care  as  the  Spanish  ladies.  J 

Brantome  thought  the  Neapolitan  ladies 
so  beautiful,  that  he  acknowledged  he  had 
never  seen  finer  women  except  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain.^  Montaigne, 


* Brantome  Domes  Gal.  TT.  p.  240.  “ TI  n’y  manque 

que  la  familiere,  libre  et  franche  conversation  avec  dames 
d Honneur  et  de  reputation.’  T he  marquise,  on  presenting 
her  two  daughters  to  the  prince,  said  ; “ ^ oila  nies  deux 
{dies  auxquelles  je  commenderay,  encor  qu'elles  ne  soient 
si  accomplies  qu'on  dirolt  bien  de  vonstem  r compa^nie  a 
laFran50i.se,  conime  de  dire,  danser,  jouer,  causet  hbre- 
mentet  honnestement,  coinine  voüs  faites  a la  cour  de 

France.” 

f Brantome  Dames  Gal.  I.  p.  9‘i- 
t Ibid.  T.  p.  342.  . 

r Ibid  I p.  241.  “ One  hormis  nos  cours  de  riance 

et  d’EspagneJ  ‘volontiere  ailleurs  nay  je  point  veu  plus 
helles  trouppes  de  dames.” 
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on  the  contrary,  ässures  us,  that  in  no 
oountry  diel  he  meet  with  so  fevv  hand- 
some  women  as  in  Italy*;  and  in  describ- 
ing  the  principäl  Italian  cities,  this  atten- 
tive  observer  repeatedly  expresses  bis  asto- 
nishment  at  the  rarity  of  female  beauty.^ 
Bat  if  Montaigne  was  not  deeply  impress  • 
eel  with  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  women, 
he  is  so  much  the  more  profase  in  his 
praises  of  their  taste  in  dress,  excepting, 
however,  that  part  of  it  which  covered  the 
body.  The  French  philosopher  thought 
that  the  upper  half  of  the  exterior  gar- 
ment of  the  Italian  wonien  clicl  not  suffi* 
ciently  com  press  the  body,  or  show  its 
form:  and  he  likewise  found  fault  with 
the  taste  of  the  Italians  in  preferring  cor- 
pulence  and  very  fall  bosoms  in  their  wo- 

* Voyage,  p.  1 Of).  “ M.  de  Montaigne  disoit,  jusques 
lors  n’avoir  jamais  veu  nation  ou  il  y ent  si  peu  de  heiles 
feinmes  que  l’Italie. 

f Ibid.  p.  Q2.  For  instance,  in  the  description  of  Vc- 
nice;  “ II  n’y  trouva  pas  cette  fameuse  beaule,  cju’on  at- 
tribue  aux  dänies  de  Venise.”  &c. ; of  Rome,  p.  125,  141  ; 
of  Florence,  270.  Of  the  Roman  females  he  says,  p.  141, 
that  they  are  not  more  beautiful  or  more  amiable  than  the 
women  oi  France,  but  that  at  Rome  there  are  not  so  many 
plain  women  as  in  his  native  countiy.  “ Quant  a la 
oeaute  parfaite  et  rare,  il  n’en  est,  disoit  il,  non  plus  qu’eiji 
France,  et  sauf  trois  ou  quatre  il  n y trouvoit  nulle  exce'« 
lence : mais  communement  ils  sont  plus  a^reables,  et  ne 
s’en  voit  point  tant  de  ledes  qu’en  France.” 
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men*.  In  Montaigne’ s opinion,  the  at- 
tire  of  the  Italian  females  was  beyond 
comparison  richer,  their  mode  of  dressing 
the  head,  more  advantageous,  the  fashion 
of  their  garments  more  pleasing,  and  their 
gait  and  demeanor  more  majestic  and  vo- 
luptuous  tiian  that  of  the  women  of 
FranceF.  Rieh  apparel  cost  the  Italian 
females  of  the  sixteenth  Century  less  than 
tliose  of  other  countries,  because  the  most 
splendid  stuflfs  and  embroidery  vvere  ex- 
clusively  manufactured  in  Italy.  A lady 
of  high  rank  and  great  beauty  at  Pavia, 
to  whom  the  marshal  de  Foix  and  other 
gentlemen  paid  their  addresses,  chose  sky- 
blue  satin  for  her  gala-dress,  and  employed 
the  best  embroiderers  in  Milan  to  work,  in 
the  stulf,  burning  candles,  with  butterflies 
fluttering  round  them,  and  many  of  which 
had  scorched  their  wings.  When  the  young 

* Voyapr,  p.  141.  “ Le  corps  est  mieux  en  France; 

car  icy  ellesont  l’endret  de  la  ceinture  trop  lache,  et  le  por- 
tent  coinvne  nos  famos  enceinte^-.”  p.  III-  “ Cette 
duchesse  est  belle  a 1 opinion  Italienne  ; le  corsage  gros,  et 
de  tetins  a leur  souhait.” 

f Ibid.  p.  141.  “La  teste  elles  l'ont  sans  compareson 
plus  avantageusement  accommodee,  et  le  bas  au  dessous  de 
la  ceinture  ; leur  contenance  a plus  de  inajeste  de  mollesse 
et  de  douceur.  II  n'y  a nulle  compareson  de  la  rieh  esse  de 
leurs  vetemans  aux  nostres : tout  est  plain  de  perles  et  de 
pierrevies.” 
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de  Foix  accompanied  the  lady  in  this  dress 
to  a ball,  and  enquired  the  meaning  of 
these  embroidered  figures,  she  frankly  re- 
plied,  that  she  vvished  tointimate  to  those 
gentleinen  who  did  her  the  lionour  to  love 
her  for  tlie  sake  of  her  beauty,  not  to 
approach  too  near,  as  they  would  gainv 
nothing  by  tlleir  assiduities,  but  perhaps 
burn  their  wings,  like  the  butterflies  on 
her  dress. # Nothing  that  Montaigne  met 
with  in  Italy  gave  hi  in  so  much  surprize, 
as  that  the  female  peasants  in  the  environs 
of  Florence  and  Lucca  were  not  only  in 
general  handsome  in  their  persons,  but 
that  they  were  dressed  like  women  of  qua- 
lity,  and  danced  with  all  the  elegance  of 
persons  of  high  rank.'j-  He  gave  a ball 
at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  in  lionour  of  the 
fair  country-women,  in  wliich  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  took  a part,  and  at  which 
he  distributed  nineteen  prizes  among  the 
best  dancers  of  both  sexes.^;  The  female 
Florentine  peasants  wore  the  finest  shoes 
and  straw-hats,  in  the  manufacture  of 


* Brantome  Dames  Gal.  p.  130,  131. 

t Voyage,  p.  203,  241.  “ C’est  veritablement  un  spec- 

taclc  agrcaole  et  rare  pour  nous  autres  Francois,  de  voir  de 
paysannes  si  gentilles,  misei  cornme  des  dames,  danser  aussi 
bien,  et  le  disputer  aux  meilleures  danseuses  ” 

t Ibid.  p.  235.  237. 
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which  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
of  Florence,  particularly  excelled.* * * §  It 
was  probably  this  kind  of  straw-hats  that 
the  ladies  of  Sienna  took  off  at  the  mass 
like  the  men.'^  In  the  Florentine  states, 
the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  some  other  parts 
v of  Italy,  the  women  saluted  each  other 
after  the  French  fashion,  by  eurtesies.J 
The  most  beautilul  women  were  found 
in  Italy,  as  at  Paris,  among  the  public 
courtezans.§  Montaigne  was  astonished 
at  the  perfidious  art  witli  which  they  con- 
trived  to  set  off  their  personal  recommen- 
dations,  and  to  conceal  their  defects||. 
When  any  person  had  passed  the  night 
with  a courtezan,  he  had  the  liberty  of 
attending  her  in  public  the  following  day. 

* Voyace,  p.  203. 

f Iiid.  p.  117. 

j lliil.  p.  227. 

§ IHd.  p.  12 .5.  “ Au  demeurant  que,  comme  a Paris, 

Ia  beaute  plus  singuliere  se  trouvoit  entre  les  mains  de 
celle,  .qui  la  mettent  en  vante.” 

||  Ibiil.  p.  lßO.  Et  notammant  les  courtisanes,  qui  se 
montrent  a leurs  jaluusies,  avec  un  artsi  traitresse,  que  je 
me  suis  souvent  esmerveille  comme  eiles  piquent  ainsi 
notre  veue ; et  souvant  ctant  descendu  de  cheval  sur  le 
chamj),  et  obtenu  d’etre  ouvert,  j’admirois  cela,  de  com- 
bien  elles  se  montroient  plus  belles  qu’elles  n etoient. 
Elles  sg:avent  se  presanter  par  ce  qu  elles  ont  de-plus  agre- 
able;  elles  vous  presenteront  seulement  le  haut  du  visage 
ou  le  bas  ou  le  coste,  se  couvrent  ou  se  monstrent,  si  qu  il 
ne  s'en  voit  une  seule  lede  a la  fenetre.” 
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Courtezans  charged  nearly  as  high  a price 
for  their  mere  conversation  as  for  the  en- 
joyment  of  their  charms.*  In  Mon- 
taigne’s time  the  richest  courtezans  lived 
at  Venice,  and  the  poorest  or  the  least  se- 
ductive  at  Florence.  In  the  formet  citv, 
nothing  filled  him  vvith  such  astonishment, 
as  to  find  one  hundred  and  fifty  courte- 
zans rivalling  princesses  in  their  expensive 
furniture  and  attire,  and  the  nobles  pub- 
licly  visiting  and  keeping  women  of  that 
description-p.  The  courtezans  of  Rome 
and'  Venice  appeared  only  at  their  Win- 
dows, but  those  of  Florence  exhibited 
themselves  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
which  were  as  wretched  and  as  filthy  as 
their  inhabitants  were  ugly  and  disgust- 
ing.p  In  the  corrupt  city  of  Rome, 
Good  Friday  was  held  so  sacred,  that  the 

* Voyage%  p.  IÖ7.  He  visited  at  Rome  “ qüelque 
filme  des  publiques,  ou,”  says  he,  “j’ai  trouve  cet’  incom- 
modite  quelles  vandent  aussi  eher  la  simple  conversation 
(qui  ctoitce  que  j’y  chcrchais,  pour  les  ouir  deviser  et  parti- 
ciper  a leurs  subtilites)  et  en  sont  aussi  epargnantes  que  de 
la  negotiation  entiere.” 

t Ihid.  p.  Q2.  “ Mais  cela  lui  sembla  autant  admira- 

ble  que  nulle autre  chose,  den  voir  un  tel  nombre, comme 
de  cent  cinquante  011  environ,  faisant  une  depense  en  meu- 
bles  et  vestemens  de  princesses ; n ayant  autre  fons  a se 
maintenir  que  de  ccte  trafique;  et  plusieurs  de  la  noblesse 
de  la  mesme  avoir  des  courtisanes  a leurs  despens,  au  veu  , 
et  sceu  de  chacun.” 

+ Ibid.  p.  287,  291. 
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ladies  never  ventured  to  abirse  the  liberty 
they  enjoyed  on  that  festival,  and  the 
courtezans  themselves  abstained  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession.  All  the  streets 
and  churches  were  filled  vvith  women; 
but  not  the  least  sign  of  amoroüs  allure- 
ments  was  to  be  pcrceived.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  whole  city  seemed  on  that  day, 
to  have  undergone  a sudden  reformation.* 
In  Germany  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands,  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a distinction 
betvveen  the  courts  and  the  cities  which 
were  not  the  residence  of  princes,  and 
also  betvveen  those  cities  which  had  a rul- 
ing  aristocracy  and  those  which  had  none. 
InGei  many  and  the other  above-mentioned 
c.ountries,  the  ladies  wno  belonged  to,  or 
frequented  the  court,  were  under  less  re- 
straint  than  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
courts  of  Germany  and  other  countries 
imitated  the  regulations  of  the  French 
court,  in  the  sänne  degree  as  they  adopted 
the  French  cookery,  the  French  courtesy, 

*■  Poyagp,  p.  164.  " Los  dames  sont  cejourla  en 

grande  lib'ertd  ; car  tonte  la  nuit  les  rues  en  sont  pleines,  ct 
vont  quasi  toutes  a pied.  Toutesfois  a ia  verite  il  samble 
que  la  ville  soit  fort  reformee,  notannnent  en  cete  des- 
bauche.  Toutes  oeillades  et  apparances  amoureuses  ces- 
sent.” 
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and  theFrench  fashions*.  All  these  courts, 
however,  were  far  surpassed  in  magnifi- 
cenee,  and  still  more  in  the  number,  va- 
riety  and  splendor  of  their  diversions  by 
that  of  France,  where  hunting-parties, 
balls,  masquerades,  grand  entertainments 
and  brilliant  asseinblies  followed  each 
other  in  uninterrupted  succession.'j-  Wlien 
gentlemen  of  quality  gave  magnificent  re- 
pasts,  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  guests  who  were  invited,  ap- 
peared  at  these  entertainments^ ; but  a 
great  and  for  a long  time,  an  insurmount- 
able  obstacle  to  the  refined  and  continnal 
intercourse  of  both  sexes,  even  at  courts, 
was  the  excessive  length  of  the  repasts, 
the  copious  libations  and  the  consequent 

* Carloix , II.  p.  1 1,7,  11R,  &c.  Bhi /ander  von  Sit- 
tewalt's  ilistory,  1.  p.  (jöQ,  Ö83.  VVhat  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  was  told  concerning  the  imperial  court,  might 
notbe  incorrect,  natnely,  that  Von  y vit  a VFsjiagnole,  I. 
p.  10Ö. 

t Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  gave  the  Grand, Prieur 
de  France  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  aefcompanied  him,  a supper  and  ball,  at  which  the 
ladies  of  honour  represented  the  virgins  in  the  gospel,  and 
thequeen  hersclf  danced  with  them.  Brantome  llommes 
illust.  II.  p.  6l.  At  the  Hague  so  lately  as  the  year  1ÖÖ.5, 
the  ladies  left  the  asseinblies  at  eight  o clock.  The  priuce 
of  Orange  used  to  play  half  an  hour  longer.  Gourville 
II.  p.  2. 

X Aabrey  du  Maurier  Memoires  de  Jlamlourg , de 
Lübeck , &c.  p.  349. 
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scenes  of  general  intoxication,  which  con- 
tinued  in  tlie  northern  countries  tili  tlie 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.* As  long  as  dinners  that  lasted  se- 
veral  hours  were  preferred  to  all  other 
amusements;  as  long  as  all  entertainments 
were  mere  bacchanalian  matches,  and  ter- 
minated  in  general  intoxication ; finally,  as 
long  eis  it  was  deemed  an  honour  paid  to 
strangers  of  distinction  to  challenge  them  to 
trials  of  strength  in  drinking,  and  to  strive 
to  overcome  tliem  in  these  contests ; so 
long  the  men  could  not  make  the  amuse- 
ment  of  the  ladies  and  the  Service  of  the 
sex,  tlieir  chief  study,  or  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal  occupations. 

In  the  cities  which  were  not  the  resi- 
dence  of  a court,  all  the  opulent  and  most 
respectable  inhabitants  were  divided  into 
guilds  or  Companies. 'f-  Eacli  guild  or 
Company  had  its  hall,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing,  where  the  men  daily  assembled,  and 
where  drinking  and  gaming  constituted 
their  sole,  or  at  least  their  principal  amuse- 

* Carloix,  II.  p.  144,  ]6i.  IV.  331.  Du  Mauricr,  p. 
S>6,  27.  P Inländer  von  Sitleicalt,  I.  p.  771,  7g  1.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years  war,  the  French,  at 
käst  the  soldiers  of  that  nation,  in  Germany,  drank  more 
immoderately  than  the  Germans. 

y See  for  example,  Hess  Geschichte  von  Hamburg,  I. 
p.  402. 
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ments.  Each  Company  had  annually,  on 
certain  days,  grand  entertainments,  to 
which  thewivesand  daughters  ofits  inem- 
bers  vvere  invited,  and  which  concluded 
with  dances.  These  dances  were  often  as 
dissolute  as  the  solemnizations  of  marri- 
ages  or  the  diversions  of  the  baths.*  The 
most  decorous  amusements  were  the  patri- 
cian dances,  as  they  were  denominated, 
which  were  held  from  time  to  time,  in 
honour  of  princes  or  other  strangers  of 
distinction  in  the  cities  containing  a rul- 
ing  aristocracy.'J'  Montaigne  was  present 
in  15i?0,  at  a patrician  dance,  given  in  one 
of  the  palaces  of  the  house  of  Fugger. 
Round  the  sides  of  the  dancing-room,  were 
placed  two  rows  of  benches  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth,  and  designed  solely  for  the  ac- 
commodation  of  the  ladies.^'  From  these 
benches  the  dancers  fetched  their  partners, 
and  conducted  them  back  again  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  them  wliile 


* See  my  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters , in  the  chapter 
that  treats  of  manners. 


t See,  for  instance.  Von  Stetten  Geschichte  von  Augs- 
burg, I.  p.  280,  348.  In  1538,  elevenyoung  gentlemen  in- 
vited all  the  ladies  of  quality  to  a patrician  dance.  The 
authors  of  the  diversion  wore  doublets  and  breeches  of  red 
satin,  a small  scarlet  cloak  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  green  garlands  entwined  with  gold  lace  upon  their 
heads. 


X b'oyage,  p.  57. 
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they  were  seated.*  Each  couple  quitted 
the  Company  wheneverthey  were  fatigued, 
and  rejoined  it  after  a short  pause.  When 
the  dancers  invited  their  partners  out 
ag’ain,  they  kissed  their  own  hands,  vvliich 
the  ladies  took  without  kissing  theirs. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  the  gen- 
tlemen  not  only  embraced  the  ladies,  but 
they  laid  cheek  to  cheek,  and  the  latter 
put  their  right  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
their  partners,  who  danced  with  their 
heads  imcovered.~j~ 

In  the  cities  which  were  not  governed 
by  patrician  families,  such  as  Hamburg, 
Lübeck,  and  Bremen,  public  amusements, 
large,  mixed  Companies,  and  the  unre- 
strained  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  were 
still  more  uncommon  th.an  in  cities  which 
had  an  aristocratic  govermnent.  In  the 
large  and  opulent  Ilanse-towns,  scarcely 
any  other  society  was  to  be  found,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli,  and  even 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 

* “ Eux  ne  se  melent  pas  a eiles. ” 

f “ Apres  avoir  fait  une  petite  pose  ils  les  vont  repren- 
dre  ; ils  baisent  leurs  mains  les  daines  les  re?oivent  sans 
baiser  les  leurs,  et  puis  leur  mettant  la  mainsous  l’aisselle,  les 
embrassent  et  joignent  les  joues  par  le  coste,  et  les  daines 
leurs  metent  la  main  droite  sur  1’espaule.  Ils  dansent  et 
les  entretienrent,  tout  decouvers,  et  non  fort  richement 
yetus.” 
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except  the  private  family  circle,  in  whieh 
the  turn  and  the  right  to  speak  was  settled 
according  to  office,  wealth  and  a ge.* 
The  men  were  in  general  destitute  of  any 
other  attainments  than  such  as  their  pro- 
fession  or  employment  rendered  indispen- 
sably  necessary ; and  women  gave  them- 
selves  no  concern,  except  about  domestic 
affairs  and  ceitain  female  occupations. 
With  so  little  intellectual  cultivation,  the 
members  of  these  private  circles  mutt  have 
been  thrown  into  no  small  degree  of  em- 
barrassment,  when  they  were  joined  by 
some  stranger  who  came  strongly  recom- 
mended  to  thern.  Neither  couid  the  lat- 
ter  have  found  much  pleasure  in  such 
Companies,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  jests  peculiar  to  the  cuterie, 
and  wholly  uninterestcd  in  the  local  cir- 
cumstances  which  formed  the  subject  of 
Konversation.  “ At  Hamburg,  Lübeck, 
and  Bremen,”  says  Aubery  du  Maurier,'}- 
who  visited  the  former  city  in  1637,  “the 
women  think  of  nothing  but  their  domes- 
tic concerns.  The  mothers  are  engaged 
with  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the 
daughters  in  needle-work  and  making  lace. 

* Von  Hess  Geschichte  von  Hamburg , II.  p.  383,  8c c. 

t'  31em.  de  Humbourg,  p.  35,  3(j. 
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The  manners,  both,  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  women  are  irreproachable.  A 
coquette  would  be  deemed  a monster, 
I hey  read  no  novels  or  romances,  vvhich  are 
the  bane  of  youth.  They  are  strangers  to 
cards  and  other  games  of  hazard,  bv  vvhich 
so  many  famiiies  are  ruined  in  France,  and 
know  nothing  of  comedies,  operas,  balls, 
and  nocturnal  masquerades,  vvhere  f bl  1 y 
revels  in  a thousand  shapes,  and  very  often 
the  grossest  debaucheries  are  practised.” 

Montaigne  fonnd  the  cities  of  Switzer- 
land  and  Germany,  their  streets  and  pub- 
lic squares,  the  houses  and  furniture,  the 
tables  and  Utensils  of  their  inhabitants 
more  cleanly  and  cornfortable  than  in 
France  and  Italy.*  The  attire  of  the 
Germans  and  Swiss  was,  however,  less 
splendid  than  that  of  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians,  notwithstanding  the  declamations  of 
the  reformers  and  their  successors,  against 
the  increasing  luxury  of  dress.  Montaigne 
never  belield  more  elegant  apartments 
than  in  the  residences  of  the  family  of 
Fugger.'}-  So  much  the  greater  was  bis 
astonishment,  that  the  gentlemen  of  this 

* Voyage,  p.  21,  30,  41,  42,  52,  57,  67,  76,  77,  81, 

g4,  10g.  ' . 

f Ibid.  p.  57.  “ Ce  sont  des  plus  riches  pieces  qpej  aye 

jarn^is  veues.” 
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and  other  lioases  were  not  more  rich'ly 
dressed.* 

In  Switzerland  Montaigne  met  with  a 
bailißj  a man  of  great  consequence,  tra- 
velling  in  bis  bailiwick,  with  bis  son  and 
daüghter.  The  latter  was  on  horseback, 
as  well  as  her  father  and  brother,  and  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  female  attendant. 
i he  eostume  was  so  simple  and  uniform, 
that  t|ie  dißerence  of  rank  could  not  be 
distinguished  by  the  apparel.'l-  rIhe  wo- 
rnen  of  Switzerland  wore  in  those  days, 
as  at  present,  hats  which  were  not  fastened 
to  the  head,  and  were  eovered  either  with 
silk  or  für.  -They  were  not  oß'ended  if  a 
stranger  took  oß  these  hats,  in  order  to  see 
them  bare-headed.  Young  girls  had  nei- 
ther  hats  nor  caps,  but  only  wreaths  of 
floyrers  upon  their  lieads.  When  a per- 
son  saluted  a woman  he  kissed  bis  hand, 
and  made  a motion  as  though  he  wo  nid 
have  touched  hers.  If  he  took  oß’his  hat 
to  them,  most  of  the  Swiss  feinales  stood, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  quite  still 
A lew  only  returned  the  salute  by  a slitrht 
mclmatio n of  the  head. 

In  the  fourth  decennium  of  the  seven- 


* >'{'!/ ['gr-  “ Non  fort  richement  vetus.” 
vestemens^poxfr  distinguer ’ku^  ^J^*®**™ 
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teenth  Century,  the  women  of  Hamburg 
dressed  with  great  modesty,  and  walked 
with  a grave  and  deliberate  pace  when  they 
went  abroad.*  They  carefully  covered 
their  bosoms,  but  wore  gold  chains  about 
their  necks,  and  many  of  them  had  large 
gold  rings  on  everv  finger. 

In  Germany,  the  luxury  of  dress  was 
never  greater,  and  the  fashions  were  never 
more  variable  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirty  years’  war,  by  which  that  country 
lost  two  thirds  of  its  population  and  of  its 
wealth.  Many  females  rubbed,  polished, 
or  varnishecl  their  faces,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spanish  women.  Others  plucked 
out,  or  pencilled  the  eye-brows,  and  paint- 
ed  the  cheeks  and  neck  red  and  white. 
Wide  sleeves,  large  rolls  round  the  hips, 
hoops,  and  shoes  with  heels  of  prodigious 
height,  were  worn  as  commonly  as  masks 
or  veils.  Women  of  high  rank  had  a doli 
sent  them  every  month  from  Paris,  that 
they  might  dress  after  this  pattem,  or 
even  dispatched  their  dress-makers  to  the 
French  Capital,  in  order  to  study  the  latest 
fashions  on  the  spot-T  Those  ladies  were 

* Du  Maurier , as  above. 

"t  Philandcr  von  Sittewull,  I.  p.  383,  649,  656,  657, 

701,  703. 
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praised  as  models  of  rare  virtue,  who 
dressed  in  black,  after  the  anci ent  German 
fashion,  and  were  content  with  fine  and 
clean  linen.*  The  men  could  endure  no 
other  fashions  than  those  of  France.-f- 
They  altered  their  hats,doublets,  breeches, 
boots,  shoes,  and  even  the  form  of  the 
beard,  exactly  as  the  French  did,  and 
chose  for  their  apparel,  stuffs  of  the  same 
colour  as  were  most  genera  Hy  worn  in 
France. % Many  young  people  of  quality 
travelled  to  Paris,  not  merely  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  and  French  compliments,  but 
principally  to  study  the  French  fashions, 
and  to  carry  them  back  to  their  native 
country. 


* Pinlander  von  Sittewalt,  p.  Ö5Q. 
f lind.  p.  045,  70g. 

t Betvveen  the  years  1640  and  1Ö50,  mixed  and  light 
colours  were  the  most  common.  Philander  von  Sittewalt 
informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Germans  called  certain  colours 
light»  (licht)  because  they  denoted  levity  or  licentiousness 
cd  morals. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OJ  the  Reign  and  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  in  relation  to  the  inßuence 
of  both  on  the  condition  of  the  Female 
Sex. 

Tue  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  incontestably 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
of  modern  history.  The  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  Century  produced  many  kings 
and  princes,  who  surpassed  Louis  XIV. 
in  magnanimity,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
the  heroic  virtues : but  no  other  monarch 
of  that  age  exercised  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence,  not  only  upon  his  own  people,  but 
on  all  the  other  nations  and  princes  of  ci- 
vilized  Europe.  None  of  them  was  so  be- 
loved,  so  admired,  and  so  detested  by  his 
subjects;*  none  vvas  at  first  so  dreaded 
so  hated,  and  at  last  so  despised  and 
mältreated  by  his  neighbours  ; none  was 
so  fortunate  without  desert,  and  so  unfor- 
tunate  through  his  own  fault  as  Louis 
XIV.  The  court  of  this  sovereign  pre- 

* See  the  account  of  the  death  and  interment  of  the 
Kingj  in  Richelicu’s  Menioirs,  I.  p.  3t5. 
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sentecl  as  many  and  as  great  disparities 
and  contradictions  as  bis  life  and  reign. 
Neither  at  that  nor  any  preceding  period, 
did  any  other  court  combine  so,  much  ex- 
ternal  splendor  with  so  much  inter- 
nal wretchedness  ; pleasures  so  diversified 
and  so  turbulent,  with  a silence  so  uniform 
and  so  profound ; such  ostentatious  piety 
with  such  abominable  depravity  ; such  a 
pompous  etiquette,  with  such  a shameless 
violation  of  all  the  laws  of  decorum  ; ii- 
nally,  such  a refinement  of  language,  and 
of  the  bon  ton  of  society,  with  such  a 
want  of  real  good  sense,  as  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  differed  from  the  court  of 
his  ancestors,  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  as  the  latterhad  ditferedfor  ages  from 
the  courts  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
unless  we  take  a survey  of  the  spirit  of 
his  reign,  and  of  the  latter  we  shall  not 
form  a just  conception,  without  a previous 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  mo- 
narch. 

The  understanding  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
neither  comprehensive  and  acute,  nor  solid 
and  strong.  The  great  mitid  seeks  and 
discovers  truth,  however  impenetrable  the 
ved  with  which  it  may  be  disguised.  The 
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sound  understanding  distinguishes  truth 
froni  error,  good  from  evil,  when  both  are 
equally  near,  or  are  presented  to  it  at  the 
same  time.  Louis  XIV.  was  incapable 
either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  Düring 
his  whole  life,  he  formed  such  an  errone- 
ous  estimate  of  himself  and  others,  as  great 
minds  and  men  of  sound  understandings- 
could  not  possibly  have  done.  His  most 
ardent  wish  was  toguide  the  reins  himself, 
and  to  form  those  whom  he  made  his  as- 
sistants  in  the  government.*  He  was  firm- 
ly  convinced  that  he  did  both,  and  yet 
sometimes  he  was  imperceptibly  led,  at 
others  he  was  rudely  driven,  and  at  last 
igncminouslv  enslaved  by  his  mini sters 
and  his  mistresses.-j-  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  for  Louis  XIV.  than  to  have 
found  men  at  his  court  and  in  his  king- 
dom,  who  might  have  repaired  the  defi- 
ciences  of  his  education  and  the  negdect 
öf  his  juvenile  studies,  and  have  inspired 

* Sf.  Simoji,  I.  p.  6.  “Nd  avec  un  esprit  au  dessous 
du  mediocre  mais  un  esprit  capable  de  se  forraer.”  See 
also  p.  29,  &c.  St.  Simon’s  opinion  of  the  talents  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  more  correct  than  that  of  any  other  historian 
or  panegyrist. 

f Duclos  himself  judges  too  favourably  of  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  says:  “ Ce  prince 
avoit  l’esprit  droit,  un  jugement  sain,  un  gout  naturel  pcur 
le  beau  et  pour  le  grand,  le  desir  du  vrai  et  du  juste.”  L 
p.  167. 
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him  with  correct  nqtions  respecti ng  the 
rights  of  bis  people,  the  duties  and  true 
, glory  of  a sovereign,  the  indivisihility  of 
the  interests  of  the  subject  from  those  of 
the  monarch,  the  essence  of  genuine  vir- 
tue  and  religio*»,  and  the  precepts  of  a 
: beneficent  and  glorious  government.  So 
dar,  however,  from  seeking  the  great,  the 
enlightened  and  well-disposed  persons 
lof  his  nation,  Louis  shunned,  neglected 
land  removed  from  about  him,  those  whom 
I Fortune  placed  in  his  way,  or  at  least  re- 
lijoiced,  vvhen  death  relieved  him  from  such 
nervants  whose  talents  began  to  be  irk- 
fdome;  and  this  narrow-minded  jealousy 
jf  superior  abilities,  this  natural  sym- 
loatliy  with  men  of  circumscribed  under- 
lütandings  and  experience,  was  one  of  the 
Principal  causes  of  the  painful  humilia- 
(:ions  which  he  experienced  during  the 
i.atter  years  of  his  reign.*  Instead  of 

* Sf.  Simon,  I.  p.  85,  98.  “ Such  was  the  end  of 

I hat  blind  infatuation,  thatf  pride  of  doing  every  thing, 

Shat  jealousy  of  old  ministers  and  gcnerals,  that  vanity  of 
huslng  such  men  to  whom  no  credit  coukl  be  ascribed  ; 
;l  inally,  that  whole  dcplorable  System  which  had  nearly 
; nvolved  in  utter  ruin,  and  reduc_ed  to  the  brink  of  de- 
ij  pair,  this  master  of  peace  and  war,  this  dispenser  of 
'i 1 rowns,  this  chastiser  of  nations,  this  pre-eminenlly  great 
I ind  immortal  mau.”  Duclos,  1 . p.  182.  “ He  preferred 
1 ubmission  to  talents,  and  sometimes  said,  that  he  was 
C iraid  of  men  of  superioi  understanding ; a fear  very  com- 
i f.on  in  princes,  except  they  themselves  possess  so  xnuch 
4 -bility  as  not  to  dreau  a comparison  ” 
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adopting  with  Colbert*  the  principles  of 
Sully  and  Henry  IV.  and  making  bis 
kingdom  happy,  by  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  the 
arts  and  Sciences,  he  sacrificed  his  own 
welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  his  people 
to  his  own  unbridled  passions,  and  to  the 
caprices  of  the  ambitious,  domineering, 
and  chimerical  Louvois.  Instead  of  lis- 
tening  to  the  friends  of  virtue  and  religion, 
which  the  venerable  institution  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs  contained,  or  had 
formed  and  assembled,  he  adopted  the 
advice  of  base  flatterers  and  cunning  Je- 
suits,  whose  counsels  were  so  pernicious, 
that  a man  must  have  been  as  blind  or  as 
infatuated  as  Louis  XIV.  not  to  have  seen 
tbe  authors  of  them  in  their  true  light. 
The  unworthy  and  detestable  men,  in 
whom  Louis  XIV.  reposed  his  confidence, 
perverted  his  understanding,  which  natu- 
ral ly  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  to 
such  a degree,  that  he  regarded  the  grossest 
errors  as  salutary  truths,  and  the  most 
evident  truths  as  dangerous  heresies ; that 
he  mistook  the  most  exalted  virtues  for 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  for  celestial  virtues  ; that 


* See  the  impressive  remonstrances  of  Colbert  to  the 
Jdng,  in  the  Man.  de  Richelieu , 1.  p.  2g0,  291. 
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he  considered  the  misery  of  millions  crf 
men  as  the  greatest  happiness,  and  the 
niost  insignificant  trifles,  as  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance.  If  we  had  no  other 
proofs,  Ins  sentiments  concerning  Jansen- 
ism  and  atheism,  and  the  satisfaction 
vvhicli  he  received  from  the  ans  wer  given 
by  bis  confessor  Tellier,  to  a question 
which  he  proposed  to  hi  in  on  a matter  of 
eonscience,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
imbecility,  or  at  least  of  the  mediocrity 
of  his  understanding.  Louis  was  inform- 
ed,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  intended  to 
take  with  him  to  Spain,  a person,  whose 
mother  was  a notorious  Jansenist.  He  en- 
quired  of  his  nepliew,  if  the  report  was 
true,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that,  in 
this  case,  he  could  not  allow  the  person  in 
question  to  accompany  the  duke.  “ As 
to  the  mother,”  replied  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, “ I neither  know  what  was  her 
creed,  nor  what  was  her  conduct.  But  the 
*on,  so  far  from  being  a Jansenist,  does 
not  even  believe  the  existence  of  a God.” 
“ Is  it  possible ! ” exclaimed  the  king. 
“ And  may  I rely  oii  what  you  say  ? In 
that  case  he  may  go  witli  you.”*  When 
I it  was  found,  during  the  last  years  of  his 

* St.  Simon } IV.  p.  153. 
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reign,  that  the  taxes,  multiplied  without 
end,  were  inadequate,  from  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  exigencies  of  the  state,  tlie 
minister  Desmarets  projected  an  impost 
still  more  oppressive  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  the  exaction  of  a tenth.  The 
cruel  and  callous  monarch  himself  shrunk 
from  the  imposition  of  this  new  bürden 
on  his  impoverished  subjects,  and  he  pass- 
ed  several  days  in  the  deepest  dejection. 
After  some  time  he  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  acquainted  Marechal,  his  physician, 
with  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  removed. 
He  had  not  only  feit  compassion  for  his 
faithful  people,  but  had  even  experienced 
some  scruples  of  conscience  respecting  the 
justice  of  depriving  his  subjects  of  their 
property.  Tellier,  his  confessor,  had, 
however,  pacified  him  vvith  the  decision 
of  several  members  of  the  Sorbonne, 
“that  the  whole  property  of  every  French- 
man  belonged  to  the  king,  and  that  in 
taking  it,  he  took  no  more  than  what  was 
his  own,  by  all  laws  divine  and  human.”* 
Louis  XIV.  was  not  sensible  of  the  num- 
berless  grievances  and  the  manifold  in- 


* St.  Simon , VI.  p.  172. 
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justice  which  he  had  heaped  lipon  his 
faithful  people,  tili  his  breaking  eyes  were 
enlightened  by  the  rays  of  that  eternity 
into  which  he  was  entering;  and  even 
then,  the  veil  which  had  concealed  truth 
from  his  view  was  not  entirely  removed.* 
If  his  judgment  was  correct,  it  was  only 
in  things  which  deeply  interested  his  va- 
nity ; in  the  Science  of  exhibition,  in  the 
art  of  displaying  the  beauty  and  inajesty 
of  his  person  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
and  in  apportioning  to  each,  by  his  looks, 
air,  gesture,  words,  attentions  or  neglect, 
that  degree  of  favour  or  displeasure,  which 
in  his  opinion  he  had  merited.  For  the 
rest,  the.  taste  of  the  king  corresponded 
with  his  judgment.  The  palaces  and  man- 
sions  which  he  constructed,  and  the  gardens 
which  he  laid  out,  were,  ahnost  without 
exception,  monsters  of  art',  and  crying 
monuments  of  a senseless  waste  of  human 
lives  and  treasure,  by  which  he  thought 
to  vanquish  Nature  herseif,  who,  however, 
took  the  most  sigmal  reveno-e  on  her  im- 

O O 

potent  adversary.-|' 

Had  Louis  XIV.  possessed  still  less  un- 
derstanding  and  taste,  had  he  possessed 

* St.  Simon,  p.  217. 
t ibid.  p.  188. 
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still  less  wit  and  talent  for  conversation* 
than  he  was  actually  endowed  with,  still 
he  might  have  been  a great  king,-^  had 
his  bosom  but  contained  a heart  fraught 
with  the  sentiments  of  genuine  pliilan- 
thropy,  On  the  contrary,  seif  absorbed 
all  his  feelings  and  all  his  thoughts,  so  that 
he  was  incapable  of  loving  others  with 
sincerity,  of  taking  a real  interest  in 
their  weal  and  woe,  and  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  men  distinguished  by  ta- 
lents  and  virtues.  Louis  XIV.  persuaded 
hiinself  that  he  was  the  most  handsome 
and  the  inost  amiable  of  men,  the  great- 
est  and  most  powerfu l of  monarchs,  and 
he  therefore  claimed  the  exclusive  love, 
admiration,  and  respect  of  manldnd.  So 
excessive  was  his  self-love,  that  the  gross- 
est  flattery,  and  the  basest  adulation  were 
the  most  acceptable.J  The  more  a man 
appeared  to  be  struck  and  overawed  by 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  his  person,  the 

* The  two  latter  he  possessed  in  a very  great  degree. 
St.  Simon,  I.  p.  35. 

f “ Et  meine  un  assez  grand  roi.”  St.  Simon,  I.  p.  2g, 

t Ihid.  I.  p.  32.  “ Les  flatteries  lui  plaisaient  a un  tel 

point  que  les  plus  grossiercs  meme  etoient  bien  reipues; 
les  plus  basses  etoient  le  mieux  favourees,  et  ce  n’etoit  que 
par  la  qu’on  s’approchoit  de  lui  : eeux  qu’il  aima  n’en  fu- 
rent  redcvables  qu’a  heureusement  rencontrer  et  a ne  jamaiq 
se  lasser  dans  ce  genre.” 
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more  certain  was  he  of  gaining  his  favour.* 
On  the  other  harn!,  exp  ress  ions  which  cle- 
rogatcd  ever  so  little  f’rom  the  pretensions 
of  the  king,  excited  his  implacable  resent- 
ment  against  the  contemners  of  his  ma- 
, jesty.  Expressions  of  this  kind  drew 
down  everlasting  disgrace  on  count  Russi- 
Rabutin,  and  accoinplished  the  fall  of 
Louvois.'i'  Louis  dissolved  in  tears  when 
his  praises  were  sung  in  the  prologues  to 
the  operas.  He  repeated  these  commen- 
dations  in  his  apartments,  and  sung  them, 
but  in  a lovv  tone,  at  supper,  in  the  pre- 
i sence  of  the  whole  court.  J It  cannot  be 

urged  in  exeuse  of  Louis  XI V.  that  he 
| was  corrupted  by  flatterers,  and  that  amid 
a eourt  composed  of  these  poisonous  rep- 
tiles,^  it  is  difficult  for  a prince  to  escape 
infection.  Flatterers  spring  up  onlv 

• * St.  Simon.  I.  p.  33.  “La  souplcsse,  la  bassessc, 

Tair  admirant,  crai^nant,  dcpendant,  rampant,  et  pk>s 
. cjue  tout,  de  ueant  cioient  les  uniques  voics  de  1 ui  plaire.'’ 

f 7/vV/.  “ Pour  peu,  qu’on  s’en  ecartat  on  n’y  revenoit 

i plus,  et  c cst  ce  qui  acbcva  la  ruine  de  Louvois.**  liespecl- 
mg  the  imprudent  contradiction  by  which  Louvois  exas- 
: perated  the  king,  see  St  Simon,  l.  p.  25,  and  for  the  ac- 
count  of  his  death,  öl,  75.  For  the  cause  of  the  disgrace 
of  Bussi-Rabutin,  see  Siecle  de  Louis  XII’.  T.  II.  p!  -H. 

x Ibid.  I.  p.  33. 

§ Duclos,  II.  p.  207.  “ Faut-il  s’etonöer  qu’au  milicu 
, cfur  d enipoisonneurs,  Louis  ait  pu  toinber  dans  iin 
| tleJire  u aniour-propre  et  craclulation  de  lui-nieme  ?** 
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in  the  courts  of  those  princes,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  those  nobles.,  who  are  knovvn  to 
love  any  praise  more  than  praiseworthy 
qualities  and  aetions.  Louis  XIV.  by  bis 
inordinate  vanity,  encouraged  flatterers 
much  more  than  they  contributed  to  in- 
flame  and  augment  that  vanity.  On  ac- 
count  of  his  immoderate  self-love,  Louis 
XI  Vr.  feit  no  attachment  even  to  his  own 
brother,  and  to  his  legitimate  children ; 
because  he  deemed  every  attention  that 
was  paid  them,  a culpable  encroachment 
on  the  veneration  and  respect  exclusively 
due  to  himself,  and  considered  every  me- 
rit  in  his  relations  and  family  as  deroga- 
tory  to  his  personal  glory.  When,  there- 
fore,  söme  one  applied  to  the  great  Dau- 
phin, as  he  was  denominated,  for  his  me- 
diation,  the  prince  replied,  that  his  inter- 
ference  vvould  be  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
venting  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
The  Dauphin  seldom  appeared  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  and  when  he  did,  he 
approached  the  monarch,  not  as  a father, 
but  as  a despot,  who  beheld  in  him  his 
future  successor,  rather,  than  his  son.* 
Towards  the  prince,  who  vras  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  little  Dauphin , 

* St.  Simon,  V.  p.  101,  &c.  Richelieu , I.  p.  134. 
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Louis  XIV.  was  at  length  more  favorably 
disposed,  not  from  his  own  inclination,  but 
because  those  who  governed  him  gave 
a different  tone  to  his  mind,  and  because 
he  was  so  oppressed  by  the  bürden  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  that  he  rejoiced  in  having  sorne 
one  to  relieve  him  of  the  weight.*  Louis 
loved  none  of  his  children  with  such 
warmth  as  the  duehess  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  loss  of  none  of  tliem  afllicted  him  so 
deeply  as  her  death.ff  Nevertheless  this 
favourite  princess,  who  cheered  and  en- 
livened  the  solitude  and  dereliction  of  his 
old  age,  was  not  so  dear  to  him  but  that 
he  exposed  her  life  and  that  of  her  child 
to  the  most  imminent  peril,  only  that  he 
might  not  be  deprived  for  a short  time  of 
the  pleasure  of  her  society.  The  king  re- 
solved,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  to 
go  to  Marly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring.  The  physicians  represented  that 
the  duehess,  who  was  pregnant,  and  near 
her  time,  could  not  accompany  him  with- 
out  great  danger.  These  remonstrances 
could  not  shake  the  resolution  of  the  selfish 
and  heard-hearted  Louis.  The  princess 


* St.  Simon,  V.  p.  201,  &c.  VI.  p.  37,  63. 

't  7bid.  VI.  p.  27.  “Le  roi  et  Madame  deMaintenon 
penetr^s  de  la  plus  vive  douleur,  qui  fat  la  seule  verkable 
c^u’il  ait  jamais  eue  dans  sa  Yie,” 
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was  obliged  to  attend  him  to  Marly,  and 
soon  after  her  arrival,  the  fears  and  pre- 
dictions  of  the  physicians  vvere  realized. 
This  unpleasant  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  the  king  by  the  duchess  de  Lude,  when 
the  monarch  was  standing,  surrounded  by 
bis  courtiers,  on  the  bank  of  a tish-pond. 
When  the  lady  had  retired,  the  king 
peevishly  said ; “ The  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy bas  miscarried.”  On  this,  the 
duke  de  Rochefoucault  observed  aloud, 
tbat  it  was  a very  unfortunate  circum- 
stance,  because  the  princess  had  already 
experienced  several  accidents  of  that  kind, 
and  might,  perhaps,  never  liave  any  more 
children.  “ Well,”  replied  the  king,  with 
great  indignation,  <f  and  if  she  should  not, 
what  is  that  to  me  ? Ilas  she  not  one 
son,  and  if  he  should  die,  is  not  the  duke 
de  Berry  old  enough  to  get  children? 
What  do  I care  which  of  them  is  my  suc- 
cessor  ? Are  they  not  all  my  grand-chil- 
dren.  She  has  miscarried,  because  her 
health  and  Constitution  were  such,  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  In  all  my  jour- 
nies, and  in  any  thing  eise  that  1 have  a 
mind  to  do,  I will  not  be  controlled, 
either  by  women  or  physicians.  I will 
come  and  go  when  I please,  and  no  body 
shall  prevent  me.”  All  present  were  so 
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petri fied  by  this  splenetic  effusion  of  the 
king,  tliat  they  durst  not  venture  to  speak, 
or  scarcely  to  breathe.  This  profound  si- 
lence  continued  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  king  withdrew.  The  duke  de 
St.  Simon  was,  most  certainly,  not  the 
only  one  who  now  began  to  think,  or  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  king 
had  neither  love  nor  consideration  for  any 
person  but  hi m seif ; and  that  seif  was  the 
paramount  object  of  all  his  actions  and  of 
all  his  desires.* 

The  king’s  brother,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, notwithstanding  the  effeminate  va- 
nity  and  voluptuousness  in  which  he  was 
immersed,  acquired  great  and  merited  re- 
putation  by  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
whieh  he  displayed  during  a campaign  in 
Flanders.'i'  After  the  return  of  the  duke, 
the  king  paid  bim  a cold  compliment,  and 
never  sent  him  again  to  the  arm-y,  as  all 
those  who  knew  Louis  had  foreseen.  Im- 
mediately  after  the  sudden  decease  of  his 
brother,  Louis  XIV.,  with  an  air  of  the 
utrnost  astonishment,  asked  the  duehess 
of  Burgundy  and  Madame  de  Maintenon, 


v . * , Simon,  H.  p,  10Q,  I 10.  “ Je  mesais  gre,  d’avoir 

jug^,  sans  me  tromper,  ni  faire  tort  au  roi,  qu’il  n’aiinoif, 
ni  ue  coniptoit  que  lui,  et  etoit  a soi-ineine  sa  derniere  fin.” 
f l oltuire,  I.  p.  22 (i.  St.  Simon,  III  . p.  47,  ikc. 
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why  they  were  so  melancholy.  He  en- 
deavoured  to  infuse  spirits  into  those  two 
ladies,  and  began  a game.  About  tvventy- 
four  hours  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  asked  the 
duke  de  Montfort,  if  he  would  play  a 
game  at  Brelan.  “Brelan!”  exclainied 
the  latter,  with  arnazement:  “ Monsieur is 
not  yet  cold.”  “ I am  fully  sensible  of 
that,”  replied  the  prince  ; “ but  it  is  the 
will  of  the  king  that  no  one  shall  feel 
ennui  at  Marly.  He  has  therefore  com- 
manded  me  to  prevail  on  the  whole  court 
to  play,  and  to  set  the  example  myself,  if 
no  other  person  would  venture  to  make 
a beginning.”* 

The  same  inordinate  self-love  which  es- 
tranged  Louis  XIV.  from  h is  brother  and 
his  legitimate  ehildren,  rendered  him  a 
partial  protector  of  his  bastards,  and  a 
cruel  tyrant  to  his  mistresses  and  all  the 
other  ladies,  to  whom  he  onee  endeavour- 
ed  to  he  gallant.  He  elevated  his  bastards, 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  conferred  on  them  almost  all 
the  privileges  of  legitimate  ehildren,  be- 
cause  they  had  nobody  but  himself  to 
thank  for  all  they  enjoyed,  and  were 


* St.  Simon , III.  p.  47- 
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living  monuments  of  bis  unbounded  au- 
thority.  None  of  bis  illegitimate  sons  was 
a greater  favourite  with  bim  than  tbe  duke 
de  Maine,  vvbose  heart  was  still  more  dis- 
gusting  tban  bis  person.# 

it  was  very  early  observed  of  Louis 
XIV.,j~  tbat  be  did  not  cbuse  for  bis  rnis- 
tresses,  such  fernales  as  were  most  distin- 


guisbed  for  beauty  and  talents,  but  such 
as  were,  or  affected  to  be  most  passion- 
ately  in  love  witb  him,  and  thereby  flat- 
tered  bis  vanity.  Tbe  king  never  sacri- 
ficed  to  any  of  bis  female  favourites,  bow- 
ever  recent,  or  however  impetuous  bis 
passion  might  be,  any  one  resolution  be 
bad  formed,  or  tbe  most  trivial  of  bis  cus- 
toms.  Wben  be  went  to  any  of  bis  pa- 
Jaces,  or  to  tbe  army,  bis  mistresses, 
whether  sick,  or  prägnant,  or  just  recover- 
ed  from  lying-in,  were  obliged  to  accom- 
pany  bim  in  their  stiff  and  formal  court- 
dresses  ; tbey  were  forced  to  endure  beat 
and  cold,  rain  and  dust,  without  a mur- 
mur ; to  eat  and  drink,  to  laugh,  dance 
and  be  gay,  whenever  tbe  king  pleased. 
Louis  imposed  no  restraint  on  himself,  if 


* St.  Simon,  II.  p.  72.  III.  p.  1 14,  115.  VI.  p. 
: 203,204.  Richelieu,  I.  p.  134. 

■f*  De  la  Faijclte  Ilist.  de  J\Iad.  llenr.  d' Angleterre, 
p.  15. 
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he  happened  to  be  overtaken  by  a press- 
ing  occasion  of  nature.  His  mistresses, 
and  the  other  ladies,  ohose  rather  to  risk 
life  and  Health . than  to  detain  the  king  a 
moment,  and  thereby  to  exeite  his  dis- 
pleasure.*  He  treated  none  of  his  mis- 
tresses with  such  indulgence,  and  for  none 
of  them  did  he  so  often  forget  his  high  Sta- 
tion and  his  imaginary  greatness,  as  for  the 
sake  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  :'j~  and 
yet  this  all-powerful  woman  was  obliged 
to  attend  him  in  his  excursions^  even 
when  slie  was  so  ill  that  it  was  feared  she 
would  die  by  the  way.;J 

The  most  infallible  sign  of  a good  and 
generous  heart,  is  a cheerful  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  merits  and  talents  of  others, 
and  a promptitude  to  reward  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  Louis  XI V.  never  of 
his  own  accord,  conferred  praise,  honours 
or  emoluments,  to  reward  real  merit, 
but  merely  to  gratify  a blind  partiality, 
gained  in  general  by  foibles  and  by 
vices.  He  never  employed  his  great  ge- 
nerals  and  ministers,  except  when  he  was 
forced : he  withheld  from  them  the  re- 

* Sl.  Simon,  IT.  p-  10fi,  115.  . 

f Espccially  at  the  celebrated  review  at  Compeignc  m 
the  face  of  the  whole  army.  Sl.  Simon , II.  p.  131. 

} Ibid. 
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muneration  tliey  liad  deserved,  or  wound- 
ed  their  feelings  by  assumed  coldness,  or 
by  the  elevation  of  unworthy  favourites  to 
wliom  lie  was  in  general  the  more  strongly 

iattached,  the  rnore  they  liad  injured  him- 
self  and  his  kingdom  by  their  incapacity, 
or  their  reprehensible  passions.*  Louis 
was  severely  punished  for  his  indifference 
and  aversion  to  eminent  talents.  After 
the  great  men  whom  he  found  in  office 
were  gradually  removed  froni  the  stage, 
their  places  were  supplied  by  persons  of 
the  meanest  abilities,  vvho  brought  the 
king  and  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ap- 
parently  inevitable  destruction. 

If  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
such  as  it  is  here  delineated,  how,  it  will 
be  asked,  did  he  acquire  that  enthusiastic 
love  and  admiration,  whicli  were  enter- 
taihed  for  him  du  ring  the  first  twenty  or 

ithirty  y^ars  of  his  reign,  not  only  by  his 
fiatterers,  but  by  his  subjects  of  every 
rank,  age  and  sex ; and  which  caused 
thein  to  force ' upon  him  the  surname  of 
the  great,  and  even  of  the  greatest  of  kings  ? 
Whence  arose  that  universal  and  long  pro- 
tracted  intoxication,  in  which  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  the  citizens,  peasants  and  sol- 


* Sec  Man.  de  M.  de  la  Farc,  p.  238. 
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rhery,  laid  at  Ins  fvet  not  only  tbeir  lives 
and  fortunes,  but  even  their  consciences 
and  their  honour,  and  rejoiced  vvhen  they 
could  devote,  themselves  and  all  that  be- 
longed  to  them  to  bis  pleasure,  or  bis  ser- 
vice  ?* 

* St.  Simon,  I.  p.  101.  <c  Princc  heureitx,  s'il  en  fut 
jamais  : eu  sujcts  adorateurs  prodiguant  leurs  biens,  leur  ta- 
lents,  leur  sang,  la  plupart  jusqu*'a  leur  reputation,  quel- 
ques-uns  menie  leur  honneur,  et  meme  beaucoup  trop 
leur  conscience  et  leur  religion  pour  le  servir,  souvent 
meme  seulement  pour  lut  plaire.”  That  no  king  was 
ever  more  generally,  more  passionately  and  more  disinter- 
estedly  beloved  and  admired  by  bis  people,  than  Louis 
XIV.  tluring  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  appears  from  num- 
berless  passages  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevignd  and 
the  count  Bussi-Rabutin.  Louis  XIV,  had  punished  the 
latter  for  certain  sarcasnis  by  a disgrace  of  seventeen  years. 
At  leng’th  he  permitted  the  count  to  appear  again  at  court. 
rI'he  long  dejected  warrior,  if  he  had  beheldthe  Almighty 
himself,  face  to  face,  could  not  have  testified  more  profound 
humility,  more  lively  joy,  and  stronger  emotion,  than  he 
did  on  occasion  of  ihe  first  audience.  Lcttres,  IV.  p.  43g. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  rejoiced  when  they  could 
relinquish,  for  a time,  the  important  parts  which  they 
acted  there,  and  could  repair  to  Versailles,  merely  to  ob- 
tain  a sight  of  the  king,  even  though  he  might  not  deign 
to  take  the  least  notice  of  them.  Lclfres  de Scvignt,  VIII. 
p.  L’fiO.  “ Ils  sont  si  passioncz  pour  sa  personne,  qu’ils  ne 
souhaitent  que  de  quitter  ces  grands  roles  de  comedie,  pour 
le  venir  regarder  a Versailles  quand  m6me  ils  devroient 
n’en  etre  pas  regardez.  The  Minims  of  a convent,  in  Pro- 
vence, dedicated  to  the  king  a thesis  in  which  they  com- 
pared  him  with  God,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they 
clearly  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  God  was  only  a copy 
of  the  king.  The  bishop  of  Meaux  told  Louis  that  he 
ought  not  to  sufl'er  the  thesis  to  be  published.  'Ihe  king 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  sent  to  the  Sorbonne, 
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The  lassitude  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
turbances  during  the  regency  of  the  queen- 
inother ; the  repugnance  excited  by  the 
administration  of  such  men  as  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  ; the  sincere  interest  which 
Louis  XIV.  took  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  the  management  of  public  aflairs; 
the  firmness  with  which  the  young  king 
maintained  the  lionour  of  his  crown 
against  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Spain ; the 
precious  fruits  of  the  administration  of 
Colbert,  which  diffused  trade,  manufac- 
tures  and  increasing  prosperity  over  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom ; the  formida- 
ble  naval  and  military  forces  which  Louis 
created  at  one  and  the  same  time ; the 
brilliant  victories  and  conquests  which  he 
achieved  ; and  even  the  unparalleled  splen- 
dor  of  the  court  and  its  diversions,  con- 
tributed  not  a little  to  the  love  and  admi- 
ration,  which,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
all  France  manifested  for  her  adored  mo- 

Inarch.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the 
homage  that  was  paid  him,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary  beauty,  elegance,  and  majesty 

and  the  Sorbonne  likewise  answered,  that  the  thesis  ought 
to  he  suppressed.  Madame  de  Sevigne  concludcs  the  anec- 
I dote  with  this  reflection : “ Trop  est  trop  ; je  n’eusse  ja- 

* mais  soup?onn^  des  Minimes  d’en  veuir  a cette  extre~ 
-<  xnit<?.”  YI«p.42y. 
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that  were  diffused  over  his  wliole  persona 
that  pervaded  his  look,  his  mien,  his  at- 
titudes,  his  motions,  and  every  word  that 
he  uttered.*  When  mounted  on  horse- 
back,  no  other  man  could  sustain  a com- 
parison  with  him,  and  then  he  fascinated 
the  people  and  the  army  no  less  tlian  the 
hearts  of  the  fernales.^  No  prince  ever 
enhanced  his  favours  so  much  by  the  man- 
ner  in  which  they  were  conferred,  or  knew 
how  to  temper  the  doubtful  tendency  of 
an  answer,  or  the  disappointment  of  a re- 
fusal  by  his  demeanor,  so  well  as  Louis 
XIV.  Düring  his  long  reign,  it  was  only 
on  verv  few  occasions  that  he  forgot  him- 
self  so  far  as  to  behave  towards  person s 
who  were  present,  with  a vehemence  which 
did  not  correspond  with  the  dignified  com- 
posure  that  he  was  accustomed  to  main- 
tain.  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  per- 
son, and  of  his  whole  behavior  towards 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks,  and  of 
all  ages,  disposed  the  dazzled  court  and  the 

* St.  Simon,  I.  p.  35,  151,  && 

+ “Iletoit  sensible  aussi  a entendre  admirer,  le  long 
des  camps,  son  grand  air  et  sa  grande  mine,  son  adresse  ii 
cheval  et  tous  ses  travaux.”  / Man.  de  Montpenner t V.  p. 
75.  Speaking  of  a curonsel  held  at  the  Tuilcries,  she  says: 
“ Je  ne  l’ai  jamais  vu  avoir  si  bonne  mine,  quoique  dans 
tont  es  ses  actions  il  surpasse-en  bonne  grace  toutce  qu  il  \ a 
de  gens  au  inonde ; je  puis  dire,  qu  il  se  surpassoit  bii 
meine.” 
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fascinated  people  to  ascribe  to  him  all  the 
i successes  and  rnerits  ot  his  ancestors  and 
mini  sters,  as  well  as  all  the  exploits  of  his 
generals  and  armies.*  Louis  XIV.  is  a 
remarkable  instance,  not  onlv  ot  the  im- 
portance  of  personal  advantages,  and  ot  a 
dignified  demeanor  in  princes,  but  also  of 
an  inflexibility  which  the  most  unyielding 
pride  is  capable  of  producing,  and  which* 
nevertheless,  interests  and  commands  re- 
spect.  He  bore  the  sudden  extinction  of 
his  numerous  family,  the  annihilation  of 
his  power  and  of  his  glory,  the  keen  taunts 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  slow  advances 
of  certain  death  with  an  heroic  fortitude, 
andequanimity  which  nothing  could  shake, 
even  when  all  around  him  were  plunged 
into  pusillanimity  and  despair.^  If  the 
motive  of  this  firmness  had  been  more 
honouvable,  than  the  character  of  the  king 
would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  it  was* 
he  would  by  this  alone  have  rnerited  the 
surname  of  the  great,  so  prematurely  con- 

* The  art  of  fascinating  is  very  erroncouslv  called  by 
i the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  the  avt  of  governing.  If  hoth  he 
synonimous,  no  man,  indeed,  ever  attained  such  a profi- 
ciency  in  the  art  of  governing  as  Louis  XI \r.  See  $t. 
Simon,  I,  p.  105.  Jamais  priuce  ne  posseda  l’art  de 
5 regner  ii  un  si  haut  point,” 

f Sl.  Simon,  VI.  p.  199,  2 25. 
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ferred  upon  him.*  His  long  and  severe 
confhct  with  every  kind  of  private  and 
public  calamity,  reconciled  bim  with  bis 
subjects,-  and  even  with  his  enemies.  The 
iormer  restored  tlieir  affection,  and  the 
latter  the  respect  which  they  had  with- 
dravvn  from  bim  during  the  period  of  his 
arrogance  and  the  abuse  of  his  prospe- 
rity. 

It  the  unlimited  extension,  and  the 
most  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative  could  give  a inonarch  a just  claim 
to  the  title  of  great,  then,  indeed,  no 
other  sovereign  of  any  civilized  nation  of 
Europe  ever  deserved  it  better  than  Louis 
Louis  was  firm  ly  persuaded  that 
a king  of  France  has  a right  to  do  what- 


* Sf.  Simon,  p.  200.  “ Cette  constance,  cette  fer- 

met<*  d’aine,  cette  egalite  exterieure,  ce  soin  toujours  lc 
mßme  de  tenir  tant  qu’il  pouvoit  le  timon,  cette  esperance 
eontre  tonte  esperance  par  courage  et  sagesse,  et  non  pas 
aveuglemcnt,  ces  deliors  de  meine  roi  en  toutes  choses, 
c’est  ce  dont  peu  d’hommes  auroient  ete  capables ; c’est 
ce  qui  lui  avoit  pu  meriter  le  nom  de  grand,  qui  lui  avoit 
ete  si  premurement  donne.” 

"t  St.  Simon,  I.  p.  198,  extracted  from  a fragment  by 
the  duke  de  Itichelien.  “ Janiais  il  n’exista  dans  le  inen- 
de un  aussi  pnissant  monarque,  jamais  souverain  ne  merita* 
a plus  juste  titre  le  nom  de  grand,  jamais  roi  ne  sut  rcunir 
aussi  intimement  le  pouvoir  legislatif,  executif,  judiciaire 
et  militaire  ; jamais  souverain  n'exerca  ii  la  f'ois  tous  les 
pouvoirs  aussi  long-temps ; c’est  dans  ce  sens  seid,  qu’il 
merite  ce  nom  de  Grand. 
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ever  he  pleases  ;#  that  bis  will  is  bis  sole 
and  supreme  law;  tbat  tbe  people  are 
made  for  kings,  and  not  kings  for  tbe 
people.-}-  Conformably  witb  these  no- 
tions,  lie  regarded  tbe  assemblies  and  tbe 
deliberations  of  tbe  states  as  seditious 
and  rebellious  limitations  of  tbe  royal  au- 


thority  ; and  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to 
render  these  opinions,  during  bis  long 
reign,  and  even  to  a still  later  period,  tbe 
predominant  sentiments  of  bis  people, 
who  piqued  tbemselves  on  nothing  so 
high  ly  as  on  tbe  arbitrary  power  of  their 
kings. J He  annibiiated  tbe  remaining 

rights  of  tbe  provinces,  tbe  higher  estates 
and  tbe  parliaments,  diminisbed  tbe  con- 
sequence  of  tbe  principal  officers  of  tbe 
court  and  crown,  and  embroiled  tbe  nobles 
and  tbe  clergy,  tbe  civil  and  tbe  military 
powers,  that  he  migbt  abridge  tbe  influ- 
ence  of  tbe  one  by  means  of  tbe  other, 
and  thus  reduce  tbem  all  to  an  entire  de- 


* The  marquis  de  la  Fare  informs  us,  that  tliis  was  also 
ihe  opinion  of  Colbert  hiinsclf.  Mein.  p.  3.3. 

t The  hule  dauphin  publicly  maintained  that  a king 
is  made  for  his  subjects,  and  not.  bis  subjects  for  bim. 
“Tliis,”  says  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  “was  a sentiment 
worthy  of  a father  of  his  people,  but  a sentiment  that  in 
, any  other  reign  but  his  own,  would  be  deemed  the  most 
horrible  of  blasphemies.” 

X Sz.  Simon , I.  p.  3ö,  &c.  104,  Scc. 
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pendence  upon  himself.*  Düring  the 
preceding  reigns,  it  had  been  customary 
to  confer  the  first  offices  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  principal  places  about  the  court, 
on  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
quality.-j-  Under  Louis  XIV.  almost  all 
the  distinctions  of  birth  and  rank  vvere 
absorbed  in  the  majesty  of  the  king. 
1 he  royal  favour  was  the  only  source  of 
all  influence,  rank,  and  power.  The  sons 
ot  the  most  distinguished  houses  were 
obliged  to  wait  their  turn  for  promotion 
like  any  others,  and  the  heads  of  those 
houses  themselves  enjoyed  the  dignities 
they  possessed  in  the  army  and  at  court, 
through  the  favour  of  the  king  alone,  and 
not  through  the  merits  and  the  achieve- 
ments  of  his  ancestors.J  The  secretaries 

* St.  Simon  and  Richelieu,  I.  p.  207,  213,  8cc 

f Sevisud,  V.  288,  28p.  “ On  pretend  que  tonte  place 

par  laquelle  on  est  choisie  dans  la  maison  du  seigneur,  ho- 
nore  la  personne  nommee ; tout  est  rehausse  maintenant. 
Autrefois  les  dames  d’honneur  de  la  reine  etoicnt  des  mar- 
quises ; et  toutes  les  grandes  charges  de  la  maison  du  rot 
etoient  aux  seigneurs  ; aujourdhui  tout  est  duc  et  mare- 
chal  de  France.  Tout  est  montd.” 

X Mein,  de  St.  Simon,  I.  p.  107,  10£).  “Ce  qui  fut 
encore  une  autre  adresse  pour  ruiner  les  seigneurs  et  les 
accoutumer  a l’egalite  et  ä rouler  pdle-mele  avec  tout  le 
monde  ; invention  due  a lui  et  a Louvois,  qui  vouloit  re- 
gner  aussi  sur  toute  seigneurie,  et  la  rendre  dependante  de 
lui,  en  sorte  que  les  gens  nes  pour  commander  aux  autres, 
demeurerent  dans  Ics  idees  et  ne  se  trouverent  plus  dans 
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of  state,  being  the  most  intimate  confi- 
dants  of  the  king,  and  the  immediate 
instruments  of  his  will,  lorded  it  over  the 
iirst  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  themselves  ;*  and 
vet,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  duke 
de  Beauvilliers,  all  these  ministers  were 
chosen  from  among  the  Roture,  as  it  was 
denominated.'j''  With  the  augmentation 
of  the  authority  and  the  influence  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  an  alteration  took 
place  in  their  costume,  and  the  etiquette 
wliich  they  observed  towards  others,  and 
which  others  were  obliged  to  observe  to- 
wards them.^  The  valueof  places  was  es- 
timated  by  the  degree  of  approxirnation 
which  they  occasioned  between  the  hold- 
ers  and  the  king  and  for  this  reason  the 
favourite  groorns  of  his  bed-chamber  were 
treated  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  as 
their  equals : an  unnatural  humiliation 
■ '* 

i1  aücune  realile — II  assujettit  tont  a debuter  par  etre  cadet 
:i  dans  scs  gardes  du  corps,  et  a faire  tout  le  meine  Service 
. des  simples  gardes  du  corps.” 

* None  treated  all  that  was  great  and  dignified  with 
I such  arrogance  and  contumely  as  Louvois.  Mein,  de  la 
T'ure,  p.  214. 

t St.  Simon,  I.  p.  42.  V.  p.  48. 
t nid.  I.  p.  37,  39. 

§ Jlid  p.  4().  “ C’est  la  ce  qui  rendit  les  charges  qui 

■ approchoient  de  la  personne  du  roi  si  considerables  5 et 
1 ceux  quiles  possedoient  si  consideres.” 
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which  Louis  not  only  approvecl,  but  even 
required.*  When  voung  gentlemen  or 
noblemcn  were  deterred  by  tbe  mortifica- 
tions  that  awaited  every  man  of  rank  from 
entering  tbe  Service,  or  quitted  it,  resolv- 
ing  to  endure  them  no  longer,  tliey  were 
persecuted  in  every  possible  way,  and  of- 
ten  utterly  ruined  b v the  intendants  of  tbe 
provinces.  Louis  XIV.  United  in  bis  own 
band  all  the  branehes  of  tbe  supreme 
power,  civil  and  military  and  this  tre- 
mendous  hand  was  guided  by  ministers 
and  mistresses,  and  by  all  those  who  pos- 
sessed  any  influence  over  either,  much 
more  frequently  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
nocence  and  merit,  than  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  guilt.J  When  any  minister, 

* St.  Simon,  as  above,  and  Duclos,  I.  p.  183.  The 
king  once  sent  one  of  his  inferior  attendants  with  a letter 
to  the  duke  de  Montbazon.  ün  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger,  the  duke  was  just  about  to  sit  down  to  table.  To 
honour  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  domestic,  he  obliged 
the  latter  to  take  the  first  place  at  the  table,  and  after  din- 
ner  accoinpanied  htm  as  far  as  the  court  of  his  house. 
The  king  was  highly  pleased  with  the  respcct  paid  to  his 
attendant,  and  afterwards  repeated  the  aneedote  with  evi- 
dent 9aii.->faction. 

f See  Richelieu,  I.  p.  207,  &c.  on  the  Lettres  de  cachct, 
and  the  royal  commissions. 

X St.  Simon,  I.  p.  198.  “ Le  roi  youloit  se  rneler  de 

tout,  gouverner  toutes  les  affaires,  diriger  tous  ses  tninis- 
tres,  regier,  ordonner,  arranger  toutes  choses,  remedier  a 
tous  les  abus,  exerccr  toute  sa  puissance,  lornier  nie  nie 
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or  mistress,  any  favourite,  or  favöurite  s fa- 
ivourite  was  desirous  of  accomplishing  the 
a'uin  of  a man,  no  innocence  was  so  ma- 
nifest, no  merit  so  great,  no  rank  so  ex- 
alted  as  to  protect  the  unfortunate  victim 
from  the  loss  of  liberty,  property,  and 
life  itself.  The  French,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  so  accustomed  to  the 
abuse  of  the  regal,  and  parti cularly  of  the 
judicial  power,  that  tliey  regarded  arbitra- 
ry  exile  and  confinement  by  lettres  de 
cachet,  and  also  the  violation  of  the  se- 
crets  conveyed  by  the  post,  as  beneficial 
and  necessarv  ar ränge ments.*  The  as- 
äumption  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  by 
the  court  encouraged  numberless  private 
mformers  and  false  accusers,  who  joined 
the  hosts  of  the  secret  spies  of  the  police, 
and  plunged  many  thousand  families  into 
ruin.  Louis  XIV.  completed,  without 
trouble  and  without  resistance,  the  work 
af  despotism  which  his  predecessors  had 
for  tvvo  centuries  been  regularly  planning 
and  prosecuting.  He  was  the  fortunate 
aortal,  who  reaped  all  the  advantages 

ics  ministres,  diriscr  ses  gcneraux,  et  jusq’aux  directeurs 
le  ses  bätimens : il  vouloit  t-tre  general,  magistrat,  juge, 
:xercer,  meine  la  fonction  de  punir,  cornrnc  un  lieu- 
enant-criminel,  par  ses  lettres  de  cachet.” 

* St,  Simon  I.  p.  144,  14Ö. 
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which  pfinces  have  ever  promiaed  them- 
selves  from  the  attainment  and  exercise  of 
unlimited  povver.  He  was  also  the  man 
who  prepared  for  bis  suocessors  that  fate 
wliich  has  overtaken  them  in  our  davs, 
and  paved  the  way  to  a revolution  which 
has  involved,  and  which  will  perhaps, 
for  a long  time  to  come  involve,  not  only 
France,  but  a great  part  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope  in  anarchy  and  misery. 

Tliose  who  have  studied  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  spirit  of  bis 
government,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ae- 
counting  for  thechanges  which  he  efieeted 
in  bis  court,  in  bis  whole  kingdom,  and 
even  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe.  ] 

Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  monarch  that 
relinquished  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
European  sovereigns,  of  living  in  tlie 
sight  of  their  people  and  in  the  Capital  of 
their  kingdoms.  He  reinoved  bis  court 
from  Paris  to  the  count ry,  first  to  St.  Ger- 
main,  and  thence  to  Versailles,  paying 
annual  visits  foom  the  latter  to  bis  other 
palaces.  The  principal  cause  of  this  re- 
moval  of  the  court,  was  an  inveterate  an- 
tipathy  to  the  city  of  Paris,  which  he  ne- 
ver  could  forgive,  for  having  joined  the 
insurgents  during  bis  minority,  and  com- 
pelled  himself  and  bis  mother  to  betake 
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themselves  to  flight.*  With  this'  cause 
were  afterwards  associated  many  others, 
which  likewise  originated  in  the  way  of 
thinking  and  character  of  the  king.  The 
ohange  of  tlie  usual  residence  of  the 
French  monarchs  is  an  important  circum- 
stance,  because  it  considerably  increased 
the  expences  of  the  court  and  courtiers ; 
because  it  was  imitated  by  many  other 
kings  and  princes  ; and  because  the  court 
and  cabinet  were  thereby  separated  fro;n 
the  cours  souveraines,  or  the  superior  pro- 
vincial  jurisdictions. 

Louis  XIV.  was  more  solicitous  to  ap- 
pear  great  than  to  be  so ; and  he,  there- 
fore,  preferred  the  empty  honour  of  being 
the centre  of  a numerous  and  brilliant  court, 
to  the  glory  of  the  greatest  achievements 
and  the  most  salutary  works  of  peace. 
Before  his  marriage,  and  previous  to  the 
dteatll  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Louis  increas- 
ed not  only  the  number  of  the  corps  of 
of  his  guards,  but  likewise  the  comple- 
ment  of  each  corps ; and  these  guards 
were  the  priticipal  subject  of  his  conver- 
sation,  even  with  ladies,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  marriage.-^  After  tlie  de- 

* St.  Simon,  I.  p.  135,  136.  Duclos,  I.  d.  18.L 

•|  This  is  rehited.  not  only  by  Madeinoisclle  de  Mont- 
pi'nsier,  but  in  almost  all  the  othci  Mcmoircs  of  ihose 
times. 
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cease  6f  the  Cardinal  and  of  the  queen- 
mother,  he  augmented  the  number  of 
places  and  ofhces,  not  only  at  Iris 
own  court,  but  likewise  at  that  of  the 
queen,  at  least  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  as  he  had  increased  the  maison  du 
voi*  As  his  own  and  his  brother’s 
family  hecame  more  numerous,  new  esta- 
blishments  were  formed,  and  new  places 
created.  All  these,  though  tliey  had  their 
respective  motions,  revolved  round  the 
court  ol  the  king,  like  the  planets  about 
the  sun.  The  numerous  retinue,  or  rather 
retainers  of  both  sexes,  who  were  paid  for 
their  attendance,  formed  but  a small  por- 
tion  of  the  court  of  the  king.  Louis 
XIV.  required  all  families,  and  persons 
of  di&tinction,  whose  eircumstances  were 
not  an  insurmountable  impediment,  to 
make  the  court  their  usual  residence,  and 
thus  to  swell  his  magnificent  train.~j~  At 
rising  and  retiring  to  bed,  at  dinner  and 
supper,  in  his  way  through  the  apart- 
ments,  and  in  the  walks  of  Versailles,  he 
took  particular  notice  who  were  remiss  and 

* Man.  de  Montpmsier,  V.  p.  131.  “ Dans  ce  temps- 
la,  la  reine  n'avoit  que  six  dames  dont  Madame  de  Mon-  • 
tespan  en  etoit  une ; le  nombre  en  fut  bientot  augment^. 
Le  roi  aime  tout  ce  qui  va  a la  grandeur.” 

f St.  Simon,  I.  p.  141.  “ Non  seulcment  il  etoit  sen- 

sible a la  presence  continuelle  de  ce  qu’il  y avoii  de  distin- 
gutj,  mais  il  l'etoit  aussi  aux  etages  inferieurs.” 
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who  were  assiduous  in  their  attendance. 
Whoever  appeared  but  seldom  at  court, 
t>r  entirely  kept  alool  from  it,  inevitably 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  monarch ; 
and  if  any  one  solicited  a place  ior  such  a 
person,  the  king  would  drily  answer  : “ I 
don’t  know  the  man,”  or,  “ I never  see 
him.”  If  a person  frequented  the  court  at 
Versailles  as  mueh  as  the  king  wished, 
and  did  not  accompäny  him  to  Fontaine- 
bleau, or  request  permission  to  attend  him 
to  Marly,  provided  such  permission  liad 
not  beeil  invariably  refused ; this,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  was  a culpable  mark  of 
disrespect.  Those  who  belonged  to  the 
court  were  obliged  to  assign  very  weighty 
reasons,  if  they  were  desirous  of  quitting 
it  and  of  visiting  their  estates  for  ever  so 
short  a time.  But  the  rnost  unpardon- 
able  oflence  of  all  was,  wlien  gentlemen 
or  ladies  preferred  living  at  Paris  to  a 
residence  at  court.* 

Without  the  amusements  of  the  court, 

* There  were  alwavs  some  who  preferred  a residence 
at  Paris  to  a court  life.  To  tliesc  belonged  ainong  others 
the  heautiful  countess  de  la  Riviere,  one  of  the  wärmest 
pauegyrists  of  the  Capital.  See  her  Leiters,  I.  p.  341.  11. 
p-1'42.  VVhen  the  young  countess  de  Caylus  was  informed 
that  she  was  forbidden  the  court,  she"  rejoiccd  at  heiug 
released  from  the  ennui  which  it  occasiuned.  Mein,  de 
MuuiLcnon,  III.  p.  77. 

K.  2 
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the  well-known  wishes  of  the  monarc’h 
and  the  fear  of  his  displeasure  would  have 
beeil  sufficient  to  draw  the  opulent  nobi- 
Iity  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  Paris  and 
Versailles.  The  most  distinguished  and 
wealthy  of  the  French  nobles  huilt  or 
purchased  palaces  in  the  Capital,  where 
their  wives  and  children  resided  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  even  when  the 
husbands  and  fathers  were  absent  with 
the  arrny,  or  on  enihassies.  The  hotels 
of  the  great,  like  the  courts  of  the  king, 
the  princes,  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal,  became  the  scbools  of  po- 
liteness.*  At  the  same  time  they  were 
scbools  from  which  not  only  the  graces, 
but  also  the  vices  of  the  courtiers  were 
disseminated  in  the  Capital,  communicated 
by  the  Capital  to  the  provinces,  and  spread 
as  far  as  the  imitation  of  courtly  refine- 
ment  extendedrj-  The  court  of  the  mo- 

* Voltaire,  II.  p.  139-  “ Les  maisons  que  tous  les 

Seigneurs  batirent  ou  achet^rent  dans  Paris",  et  leurs  fein- 
mes,  qui  y vecurent  avec  dignite,  forme  reut  des  ecoles  de 
politesse,  qui  retirdrent  peu  ä peu  les  jeunes  gons  de  cette 
vie  de  cabaret,  qui  fut  encore  longtems  a la  mode.” 

't'  Thomas  asserts  a falsehood  in  the  Essai  sur  /es  Fan- 
wes,  wlien  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Ile  ob- 
serves  : “ Jusqu’alors  les  vices  de  la  cour  n’avöient  guercs 
(üte  ceux  de  la  natinn.”  He  is,  however,  perfeclly  correct 
When  he  says  a little  farther  on  : “ Tout  imita  la  cour,  et' 
d’un  bout  du  royaume  a I’autre,  les  vices  civculcrent  arcc 
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narcli  diel  not  gain  so  much  in  spien  doi 
bv  the  assemblage  oi  the  nobility,  weither 
was  the  Capital  so  rauch  benefited  bv  the 
expences  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  new 
impulse  which  they  gave  to  all  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  as  the  noble  lam dies 
and  all  the  provinces  were  inj u red  by  the 
residence  of  the  greatest  land  proprietors 
at  Paris  and  Versailles.  By  the  style  in 
which  they  were  obliged  to  live,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  reduced  tliem- 
selves  to  indigence,  or  contracted  such 
debts  as  render  it  dithcult  to  conceive  how 
they  were  able  to  keep  up  their  usual 
Establishment  ;*  and  yet‘  on  every  new 

les  agremens.”  The  veneration  and  enthusiusm  wjth 
which  every  thing  thatcame  froin  the  court  was  adoj)ted 
in  the  capital, and  all  that  came  front  the  Capital  was  reccived 
in  tlie  provinces,  are  evinced  by  the  follovving  passage 
of  La  Bruyere , p.  124,  125.  Le  rehut  de  la  cour  est 
re<;u  a la  ville  dans  une  ruelle,  ou  il  defait  le  magistrat — • 
II  estecoutc,  il  est  atme  ; on  ne  tient  guere  plus  d’un  mo* 
ment  contre  inte  echarpe  d’or  et  une  plunte  blanche  3 
contre  un  homme  qui  parle  au  roi,  et  vnit  la  mluistres. 
Il  fait  des  jalonx  et  des  jalouses;  on  l’admire  ; il  fait 
envie. — Un  honime  de  la  ville  est  pour  une  femme  de 
province  ce  qu'est  pour  une  femme  de  ville  un  honime  de 
la  cour.” 

* “ The  tradespeople,”  says  Madame  de  Sevign/£,  so 
early  as  the  year  J6?2,  “ have  für  soine  time  been  reduced 
to  great  distress.  Every  body  can  attest  the  truth  of  what 
I say.  Their  creditors  teil  them  that  they  are  very  sorry» 
but  they  have  not  u Shilling,  they  can  110t  Itorrow,  the 
farmers  juake  ao  payuients,  they  dare  not  coin,  and  have 
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occasion  the  Frencli  courtiers,  inflamed 
by  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  hing,  always 
found  inexhaustible  resources.*  In  1688, 
after  a peace  of  ten  years,  the  royal  cof- 
fers  were  exhausted  to  such  a degree  as  to 
he  inadequate  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
due  to  the  king’s  attendants  ; and  yet  these 
salaries  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
income  of  most  of  them.'j-  The  more 

no  inclination  to  seil  themselves  to  the  devil  ; and,  not- 
vvithstanding  all  this,  every  bodv  repairs  to  the  army  witli 
an  equipage.  rI'o  inform  you  how  this  is  managed,  would 
he  a difiicult  task.  The  miracle  of  the  five  loaves  is  not 
more  incomprehensible.”  See  also,  VI.  p.  1 78.  “ This  beg- 
gary  of  the  courtiers  appeurs  to  me  a kind  of  black  art. 
They  never  have  a so«,  and  yet  they  attend  the  king  in  all 
bis  journeys  and  all  his  campaigriS,  follow  all  the  fashions, 
are  present  at  every  ball,  every  race,  every  lottery,  and 
still  go  on,  thougb  they  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 
I forgot  gaming,  vvhich  is  another  pretty  article.  Their 
estates  diminish  ; but  that  does  not  signify  ; they  still 
find  ineans  to  keep  up  their  extravagahee.”  This  was 
vvritten  in  1680. 

* Madame  de  Sevignd,  in  a letter,  vvritten  in  l6t)2,  to 
the  count  de  Rabutin,  and  inserted  in  the  Collection  of  the 
latter,  T.  II.  p.  188.,  observCs  : There  will  be  a grand 

ball,  for  vvhich  all  those  vvho  declare  themselves  not 
vvorth  a sou,  are  putting  themselves  to  the  expence  of  tvyo 
or  three  hundred  pistoles.  For  this  reason,  nobody  gives 
credit  to  their  embarrassments,  vvhich,  however,  are  but 
tno  true.  The  French  find  resources  in  their  desire  to 
pleäse  the  king,  vvhich  vvould  be  quite  incredible,  did  we 
not1  witneSS  them  vvith  our  ovvn  eyes.  W e,  therefore,  ob* 
serre  all  the  courtiers,  both  young  and  old,  dressed  aceord- 
ing  to  their  age,  and  always  vvith  maghificence.” 

h De  In  Faif  tte  Mfmnires  de  la  cour  de  France,  p. 
136,  137.  “ Mais  sur  quoi  Ton  dtoit  encore  plus  impa- 
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urgent  were  the  necessities  of  the  court 
and  its  attendants,  so  much  the  liarder 
were  the  terms  on  vvhich  both  of  them  pro- 
cured  money,  so  much  the  more  exorbitant 
was  the  interest  demanded,  and  so  much  the 
more  scarce  and  valuable  was  specie.  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  cömplains,  in  many  of  her 
letters,  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  me- 
tropolis,  and  still  more  in  the  provinces, 
which  were  exhausted  by  the  heavy  imposts 
and  the  continual  absence  of  most  of  the 
great  land-holders.  The  estates  of  the 
absentees  were  entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  incapable,  or  dishonest  agents, 
and  besides,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
convert  the  gradually  decreasing  produce 
into  money.*  Many  families  of  distinc- 

tient,  c’etoit  sur  les  pensions,  qui  nc  se  prtyoient  point  du 
tout.  La  plüpart  des  ofliciers  n’ayoient  pourtant  que  cet 
argent  de  sur  et  de  solide.  Cela  faisoit  apprehender  la 
continuation  de  la  guerre  . . . car  il  paraissoit  certain,  que 
puisqu’apres  dix  ans  de  paix,  ou  peu  s’en  falloit,  et  le  roi 
jouissant  d’urt  grand  revenu,  on  ne  trouvoit  pas  un  sol 
dans  ses  collreä,”  &c. 

* The  count  de  Rabutin  once  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Sevignd  asfollows ; “1  receive  more  in  proportion  (Vom 
my  estate  than  you  do  from  Bourbillv,  because  I am  on 
the  spot,  and  you  are  at  a considerable  distance.  A person 
tnay  live,  as  you  observe,  Madam,  on  the  produce  of  Ins 
estate  when  ne  consumes  it  himself ; but  remit  it  and  its 
aiuount  dwindle?  ahnost  to  nothing.  You  teil  me  that  when 
a person  is  engaged  at  court,  it  is  almost  imjpossible  to  prp- 
cure  the  remittance  of  1 i is  revenues,  and  1 must  inform 
you  that  1 am  in  thesame  way  of  thinking.”  II.  p.  7y. 
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tion  were  reductd  to  indigence  by  their 
prodi  gal  ity,  and  their  possess ions  feil  inta 
tlie  hands  of  men  who  had  rapidly  enrich- 
ed  themselves  by  usury,  and  who  were  at 
that  time  denominated  Partisans.*  The 
others  saved  themselves  from  a similar 
fate,  eitlier  by  embezzling  the  revenues 
of  the  crovvn  or  by  the  extortions  they 
practised  in  the  provinces,  or  bv  inter- 
marriages  with  the  children  of  rieh  usurers 
and  financiers.  Colbert’s  measures  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures  had  no  share  in  the  depopulation  of 
the  countrv,  and  the  decline  of  agricul- 
ture.  The  real  causes  of  the  latter  were 
the  vvars  of  Louis  XIV.  the  manv  and 
heavy  imposts  whicb  they  occasioned,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  French  nobility, 
and  the  continual  absence  of  almost  all 
the  proprretors  from  their  estates. 

Löuis  XIV.  was  anxious  to  have,  not 
only  the  ijiost  numerous,  but  also  themost 
splendid  court  that  any  European  mo- 
narch  had  ever  held.  The  total  revenues 
of  the  greacest  kings  of  Europe  were 
scarcely  equal  to  the  sums  annually  ex- 
pendecl  by  Louis  XIV.  on  bis  palaces  and 
gardeus,  in  coiuparison  of  which^  those 

* Bruyere,  p.  187,  203. 
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of  the  sovereigns,  his  contemporaries,  were 
mere  cottages  and  kitchen-gardens.  With 
the  number  and  the  extent  of  his  palaces 
and  gardens,  corresponded  the  quantity 
and  magnificence  of  their  furniture  and 
decorations ; the  splendor  of  the  tables 
and  Services  of  plate,*  of  the  hufcting 
establishment;'i'  liveries^;  and  equipages.^ 

* It  is  astonishinghow  Voltaire  could  mention  in  terms 
of  such  commendation  the  excessive  profusion  of  the 
tables  kept  at  court.  II.  36.  “ II  retablitles  tables  insti- 

tudes  par  Francois  I,  et  les  augmenta.  II  y en  eut  douze 
pour  les  officiers  contmen$aux,  servies  avec  autant  de  pro- 
nrete  et  de  profusion  que  celle  de  beaucoup  de  souverains.” 
Whoever  ol  tiined  permission  to  accompany  him  to  Mar- 
ly, “ pouvoit  donner  des  repas  dans  son  a partement,  on  y 
etoit  servi  avec  la  meine  delicatesse  que  le  maitre.”  The 
king  likewise  ”kept  a public  tabie  when  he  was  with  the 
army.  St.  Simon,  1.  p.  15g.  Respecting  the  etiquette 
which  the  king  observed  at  bis  own  tabie  at  court,  and  int 
the  armv,  see  the  smne  wtiter,  I.  p.  157,  and  the  Ancc- 
dotes  of  the  duckest  of  Orleans,  p.  77,  78.  In  conse- 
quence  of  places  of  every  kind  being  putup  to  sale,  many 
of  the  oflices  about  the  king’s  tabie,  or  at  least,  the  tabie 
of  the  royal  family,  feil  into  the  hands  of  persons  belong- 
ing  to  rieh  families  front  arnong  the  bourgeois. 

1'  St.  Simon,  I.  p.  137.  “ Loin  de  ces  temps  reserves 

a son  fils  ou  les  routes,  la  vltesse  des  chiens  et  le  nombre 
gage  des  piquenrs  et  des  chasseurs  it  chcval,  a rendues  les 
chasses  si  aisees  et  si  courtes,” 

J He  introduced  a peculiarand  verv  expensive  court- 
dress.  1t  was  deemed  a great  favour  when  any  0110  ob- 
tained  permission  to  weär  tliis  costuuie.  Volt.  II.  p.  35, 
Sti  Simon,  I.  p.  13g,  1 4 U. 

§ Voltaire,  II.  p.  120.  “ It  was  about  this  time  that 

the  maguificent  luxury  of  carriages,  omamented  with  win- 
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But  in  nothing  did  Louis  XIV.  surpass 
all  his  predecessors  more  than  in  the  taste 
and  brilliancy  of  the  entertainments  which 
he  gave,  and  the  ch&rms  of  the  daily 
amusements  which  he  introduced  at  court, 
and  in  the  Capital.  Tragedies,  comedies, 
an^}  operas,  promenades,  excursions,  and 
tvater-parties,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
concerts,  balls,  assemblies,  dinners,  and 
suppers  followed  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion,  not  only  at  the  court  of  the  king, 
but  likewise  at  the  courts  and  in  the 
palaces  of  the  princes,  the  princesses,  and 
olher  persons  of  high  rank.* 

Under  no  other  monarch  was  this  love 
of  amusement  and  conviviality  commuui- 
cated  so  general  ly  by  the  court  to  the 
higher  classes  in  the  metropol is,  and  by 
the  latter  to  the  provinces,  as  in  the  reign 

dows,  and  hung  upon  springs,  was  inven.ted.”  Beils  in 
apartments  were  likewise  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  St.  SinioJi,  II.  p.  18. 

* For  example,  at  the  court  of  Henrietta  of  England, 
See  Hist,  dp  Mad.  Henriette  d' Angh terre,  p.  50,  5g.  in 
Vol.  VIII.  of  (Eueres  de  Mad.  dein  Fayette.  “ Toutes 
ces  personnes  passoient  les  apres-dihees  cliez  Madame. 
Elles  avoient  riionneur  de  la  suivre  au  cours  ; au  retour  de 
la  pronienade  on  soupoit  chez  Monsieur ; ap res  le  souper 
tous  les  hömmes  de  la  cour  s’y  rendoient  et  on  passoit  le 
soir  parmi  les  plaisirs  de  la  comedie,  du  jeu,  et  des  \ iolons. 
Apres  souper  on  montoit  dans  des  calechcs,  et  au  bruit 
des  violons  on  s’alloit  promener  une  partic  de  la  auit 
autour  du  canal.” 
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of  Louis  XIV.*  Düring  the  regency  of 
queen  Anne  of  Austria,  the  bishops  liad 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of 
theatrical  amusaments.  Under  Louis  XIV . 
the  bishops  thought  themselves  happy  in 
having  a particular  place  assigned  tliem  at 
the  theatre.'J-  The  frequent  fetes  in- 
stituted  by  Louis  XIV.  especially  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  excited 
greater  admiration  and  emulation,  both  in 
and  out  of  France,  than  all  his  subse- 
quent  victories  and  conquests.^;  All  the 
courtiers  indiscriminately,  were  not  allow- 
ed  to  participate  in  these  fetes , or  to  at- 
tend  the  monarch  in  his  excursions  to 
Marly,  Trianon  and  other  places,  but  only 
such  as  had  received  an  invitation  to  that 
purpose  ; and  these  invitations  were  an 
especial  favour,  by  which  the  king  en- 

* Voltaire  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  T.  II.  p.  141.  “ Rut 
the  houses,  the  theatres,  the  public  walks,  in  which  peo- 
ple  began  to  assemble  to  enjoy  a more  agreeable  life,  render- 
ed  the  exterior  of  all  thecitizens  nearly  alike.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,we  may,  perhaps,  observe  even  beinnd  the  counter, 
that  politeness  has  reached  every  condition.  The  pro- 
vinces  also,  in  time,  undevvvent  all  these  changes.” 

f Voltaire,  II.  p.  7. 

X Il'id.  II.  p.  24,  43.  The  nuptiats  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  occurred  during  a gloomy  period  for  the  French 
court,  and  yet  30',000  strangers  assembled  at  tliis  fetc. 
]\I6n.  de  la  lliviere,  II.  p.  320.  The  nuinber  of  strangers 
and  the  splendor  of  the  court  were  equalled  by  the  boldness 
of  the  pickpockcts,  vvliose  dexterity  verv  fevv  escaped.  p. 
308,  303.  ‘.l 
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couraged  the  courtiers  to  be  assiduous  in 
their  attentions.*  These  fites  and  diver- 
sions  gave  rise  to  a notion,  which  almost 
universally  prevailed  among  the  courtiers, 
that  no  life  could  be  so  happy  as  theirs, 
and  that  those  who  had  once  tasted  its 
delights  could  never  be  satisfied  in  any 
other  Situation.^  Still  higher  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  court  in  the  Capital,  in  the  provinces, 
and  even  abroad.  J People  sacrificed  their 

* Sl.  SimoJi,  I.  p.  137,  139-  “ Lots  fetes  frequentes, 

Jes  promenades  particulieres  ä Versailles,  les  voyages  fu- 
rent  des  moyens  que  le  roi  saisit  pour  distinguer  et  pour 
mortifier,  en  nommantles  personnes  qui  a chaque  fois  en 
devoient  £tre,  et  pour  tenir  chacun  assidu  et  attentif  k.  lui 
.plaire.” 

f Even  most  of  the  courtiers,  though  in  other  respects  men 
of  sound  understanding,  were  possessed  with  this  notion. 
Bussi-Rahutin  Lettres,  III.  p.  40.  “ Je  n’oublie  pas  que 

les  agremens  de  la  cour  etoient  tonte  nia  ressource ...  Je 
les  regrette  a tous  momens.  Nous  nous  y reverrons  un 
jour,  Madame,  a cette  agreable  cour.”  A daughter  of 
Monsieur  was  married  to  the  dukeof  Florence.  The  grand- 
duchess  quitted  a court  whereshe  was  mistress,  because  she 
could  not  endure  the  absence  from  that  of  France.  The 
grand-duke  once  said  to  a gentleman  of  quality  from 
Turin,  to  which  court,  likewise,  France  had  given  a 
princess:  Ah,  monsieur!  que  vous  etes  heureux  d’avoir 

eu  une  princesse  de  France,  qui  ne  x’est  point  fait  un 
martyre  de  regner  dans  votre  cour.”  Seuigiie,  IV.  p.  240. 

t Bruijere,  p.  22b.  “ La  province  est  l’endroit  d’ou  la 

cour,  comrae  dan  sson  point  de  vüe,  paroit  une  chose  admi- 
rable;  si  Ton  s’en  approche,  ses  agrihnens  dinainuent 
comme  ceux  d’une  perspective,  que  Ton  voit  de  trop  pres.’ 
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fortunes,  their  repose  and  tlieir  domestic 
comforts  ; they  endured  the  greatest  mor- 
tifications,  and  sutfered  themselves  to  be 
treated  like  niemals,* * * §  if  they  could  but 
in  any  way  whatever  gain  admission  at 
court.-f-*  Wlien  the  diversions  of  the 
court  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  still 
they  did  not  renounce  them,  because  long 
habit  had  rendered  them  indispensabty 
necessacy ; and  each  consoled  hirnself  for 
the  privation  of  real  felicity  vvith  the  idea# 
that  he  should  pass  among  those  who 
were  strangers  to  the  insipidity,  the  de- 
pravity  and  the  vexations  attendant  on  a 
court-life,  for  one  of  the  fevv  happy  mor*- 
tals  out  of  many  millions.^  Many  gen- 
tlemen  and  ladies,  after  losing  the  consi- 
deration  they  had  previously  enjöyed,  im- 
mured  themselves  out  of  despair  in  con- 
yents.^  Others  were  deeply  sensible  of 
the  mortifications  of  a life  at  court,  and 
the  uniformity  of  its  amusements.|| 

* LaBrttt/rrc,  p.  22.3.  “ L’on  s’accoutume  difficilement  a 
unevic,  qui  sc  passe  dans  uac  antichambre,  dans  des  eours, 
ou  sur  un  escaber.” 

*t  Bet  Ins  de  Scvigni,  V.  p.  304.  <“\ou.setcs  etonnee 
que  la  presse  soit  si  gründe,  vous  n’etcs  pas  seulej  mais  la 
fuge  estd’etre  la  in  og/ii  modo.” 

t Bit  Bruyere,  p.  »47. 

§ Mim.  de  Motopeiuicr,  f.  p.  141. 

|l  l)e  la.  Fajettc  Mim.  de  la  cour  de  France,  p.  ,0l. 
M A l’egard  de  la  cour  de  France  tout  y eloit  coniiue  a l'ordi’. 
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Nevertheless,  few  or  none  at  all,  possessed 
sufficient  good  sense,  to  conceive,  while 
at  court,  any  disgust  of  a courtier’s  life,  or 
any  desire  to  exchange  it  for  the  pleasures 
of  solitude  and  retirement.* 

The  splendor  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  persuasion  of  the  happiness 
of  a life  passed  at  that  court,  continued 
tio  longer  than  tili  the  private  marriage  of 
the  king  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
This  artful  woraan  inspired  Louis  with 
such  an  attachment  to  habits  of  solitary 
piety  and  rigid  exercises  of  devotion,  that 
he  became  the  enemy  even  of  innocent 
pleasures.-f'  Ile  not  only  renounced  all 
turbulent  diversions  himself,;*;  but  disap- 
' proved  of  his  children  partaking  in  juve- 
nile amuseme*nts.§  From  this  period,  the 

nairc.  II  y a un  certain  train  qui  ne  change  point : tou- 
jonrs  les  niemes  plaisirs,  toujours  aux  meines  heures,  et 
toujours  avec  les  m6mes  gens.” 

* La  Bruyere,  p.  257-  “ Un  esprit  sain  puise  a la 

cour  le  goüt  de  la  solitude  et  de  la  rctraite.” 

f St  Simon,  I.  p.  J9-  “ Depuis  1684  .jusqu’en  l()88, 

le  temps  se  passa  dans  le  cabinet,  moins  en  fetes  qu’en  dcvo- 
tions  et  en  contrainte;  et  ici  finit  l’apogde  de  ce  regne,  et 
ne  comble  de  gloire*et  de  prosperites. 

I “ Now-a-days,”  says  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  p.  127. 
«<  no  piety,  no  salvation  at  court,  any  more  than  in  tlie 
other  world.”  And  p.  154.  “ Jpwas  thought  that  the 

levees  would  also  commcuce  again,  but  the  king  sup- 
pressed  those  pleasures.” 

§ Mad.de  la  Fayette,  p.  131.  “ Monseigneur  doh- 
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balls  given  at  court  were  extremely  dull, 
and  never  lasted  so  long  as  tvvo  hours.* 
A portion  of  the  pleasures  vvhicli  the  king 
scared  from  his  court,  took  refuge  in  that 
of  Monsieur  and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  more 
especially  after  the  decease  of  the  duchess, 
the  whole  court  was  involved  in  dreary 
darkness,  which  gradually  grew  thieker 
and  more  dismal,  tili  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  himself.-f- 

As  Louis  XIV.  by  means  of  allurements 
or  eompulsion,  and  by  the  splendor  of  his 
palaces,  gardens,  fetes,  and  other  di  Ver- 
sion s,  may  be  said  to  liave  composed  a 
new  court  of  all  the  opulent  nobility  ~and 
gentry  of  his  kingdom  ; so  also,  by  the 
etiquette  which  he  introduced,  he  became 
the  legislator  not  only  of  his  own  court. 


noit  un  peu  plus  dans  les  plaisirs  de  la  jeunesse,  ear  il  fnt 
trois  ou  quatre  iois  au  bal  . . . Monseigneur  avoit  fait  une 
partie  avec  la  princesse  de  Conti  d’y  aller.  Le  roi  pe 
I approuva  pas,  disant,  que  jamais  on  n’aÜoit  a ces  sortes 
dendroits,  qu  il  n’y  eilt  quelque  compte  desagreable,  et 
que  les  femmes  d’un  certaiu  air  n’y  devoient  pas  aller.” 

* Mad.  de  la  Fayrtte,  p.  133.  “ Les  bals  de  la  cour 

etoient  si  tristes,  qu’ils  ne  commencoient  qu’apres  mi'nuit 
ct  us  etoient  toujours  finis  avant  deux  heures.” 


^ t -S/.  Simon,  III  p.  48,  4().  VI.  p.  07.  « Avec  eile 

s eclipserent  joiq,  plaisirs,  amusenients  nieme,  et  toule 

espece  de  graces.  Les  tenebres  convroient  toute  lasurface 
de  la  cour. 
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but  ©f  most  of  the  other  courts  of  Europa. 
This  etiquette  was  distinguished  on  the 
©ne  hand  b y its  exemption  from  all  re- 
straint,  and  on  the  other  by  its  pomp  or 
its  solemnity.  No  other  inonaroh  granted 
his  courtiers  such  free  access  to  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  palaces  and  gardens ; 
none  was  so  solicitous  to  promote  their 
pleasures,  or  facilitated  the  enjoyment 
of  them  by  such  gracious  eondescensions, 
and  by  so  carefully  avoiding  all  appear- 
ance  of  restraint  ;*  finally,  none  levelled 
all  distinctions  of  rank  and  thereby 
encouraged  a reciprocally  sociable  dis- 
jposition  so  much  as  Louis  XIV. At 
the  same  time,  no  prince  was  more  in- 
genious  in  inventing  new  distinctions 
and  new  gradations  of  approach,  solelv 
and  alone  denoting  the  different  degrees 

* La  Bruyere,  p.  352.  “ Qu’il  se  fasse  lui  meine  une 

aflaire  de  lenrs  plaisirs;  qu’il  ouVre  son  palais  a ses  cour- 
tisans  ; qu’il  les  admette  jusque  dans  son  domestique,  que 
dang  des  lieux,  dont  la  vue  seule  est  un  speetacle,  il  leur 
fasse  voir  d’autres  speetacles,  qu’il  leur  donne  le  choix  des 
jeux,  des  concerts,  et  de  tous  les  rafraiehisscments  ; qu’il 
y ajoute  une  eherc  splendide,  et  une  entiere  liberte,  qu’il 
entra  avec  eux  cn  soeiete  des  meines  amusements  ; que  le 
grand  homme  devienne  aimable,  et  que  le  he  ros  seit 
humainet  familier,  il  n’aura  pas  assez  fait.” 

f St.  Sinum  I . p.  10Ö.  “Il  retrancha  taut  qu’il  put, 
les  ceremdnics  et  les  distinctions,  dont  il  ne  retiut  que 
Fönihre,  et  certaines  trop  marquees  jiour  les  detruire,  eu 
semant  meines  dans  celles-la  des  zizanics  qui  leg.  reudoieut 
en  partie  ridicules.” 
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of  his  fevour.  From  the  rules  wliich  he 
had  established,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  his  court  knew  perfectly  well  what 
apartments  of  the  palace  tliey  might  or 
might  not  enter  unbidden  ; which  ot  them 
might  or  might  not  be  present  vvhen  the 
monarch  rose  from  bed,  or  retired  to  rest, 
wlien  he  dined  and  w hen  he  supped ; 
which  of  them  were  allowed  or  prohibited 
to  accompany  the  king  in  his  excursions 
to  Marly  and  Trianon,  to  attend  him  in 
his  promenades,  to  participate  in Jttes,  to 
wear  the  costume  of  the  court,  to  stand 
or  sit  at  assemblies,  to  be  covered  during 
walks,  or  at  table  with  the  army.*  In 
the  etiquette  which  Louis  XIV.  intro- 
duced,  that  king,  or  his  ministers  had 
three  different  objects  in  view  ; in  the  first 
place,  to  render  all  the  courtiers  as  nearly 
equal  as  they  could,  and  yet  to  make  as 
much  distinction  as  possible  between  the 
classes  created  by  the  favour  of  the  mo- 
narch ; secondly,  to  release  not  only  the 
king,  but  also  his  courtiers  in  their  inter- 
course  with  each  other,  from  all  the  disa- 

w • ? ii' * f *[u 

* St.  Simon,  I.  p.  156,  176.  The  ladies  who  were 
allowed  no  slools,  had  permissiou  to  sit  down  upon  the 
floor,  but  without  cushions,  behind  their  princesses.  At 
the  king’s  table  there  was  a grand  couocrt,  petit  couvcrt , 
tres-petit  couocrt.  Each  had  itsdistinct  eticiuclte. 
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greeable  restraints  of  etiquette  ;*  and 
thirdly,  to  allow  every  one  aceess  to  tbe 
king,  and  yet  to  preserve  him  frorn  fami- 
liarity.  High  and  low  had  liberty  to  ad- 
dress tbe  king  in  going  to  mass,  and  in 
returning  from  it,  when  he  was  ab  out  to 
enter  bis  carriage,  or  on  other  such  like 
occasions.  In  these  cases  tbe  petitioner 
was  expected  to  state  in  a few  words  tbe 
natu  re  of  bis  appli  cation.  Tbe  answers  of 
tbe  king  were  still  shorter.  He  very  sel- 
dom  gave  private  audiences  himselt  to 
ambassadors  and  generals  previous  to  their 
departure,  or  on  their  arrival ; and  at  tbe 
audiences  of  generals,  Louvois  was  alwavs 
present.'f~ 


And  yet  in  l6()2,  Mad.  de  Maintenon  observed  : 
“ Ii  n’y  a point  dans  les  couvens  austerites  pareilles  a edles, 
anxouelles  l’etiquette  de  la  cour  assujetut  les  grands." 


auxque'lles’ l’etiquette  de  la  cour  assujetut  les  gm 

LbUres,  Ii.  p.  180. 

The  mere  receptien,  introduction  and  announcing  of 
names  of  persons  was  such  a diffieult  task  for  the 


1 

the 


duebess  de  Richelieu  that  she  made  continual  Wunders. 
On  this  subject  Madame  de  Sevisne  observes  : “ C ctte 


de  la  verite  n epuisc  v - j- 

les  complimens  et  tous  les  nens  dont  celle-b  est  giny.he. 
V n 446.  Madame  de  Montespan  occasioned  the  JiUes 
ft’honniur  to  be  dismissed,  and  Dames  du  paldis  tobe 
Ltimted  in  their  stead.  The  former  were  again  ap- 
su.  ' j ;n  ff)07  for  the  first  dauphiness.  MM.  de  Main- 
3)0111  e , > The  duchess  of  Rurgundy  had  only 

äZusd-uralau.  Md.  IV.  p-  Uü. 
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Of  the  Aecomplishmenls  oj  the  Female 
Sex  during  the  Ileign,  and  in  parti- 
cular  at  the  Court,  of  Louis  XI f . 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  France 
made  a greater  progress  in  the  fine  and 
useful  arts  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  the  helles  lettres  and  useful 
Sciences,  she  was  not  excelled  by  an\% 
England  alone  excepted.  Flatterers,  and 
even  historians,  ascribed  to  the  haughty 
and  successful  monarch  the  merits  of  the 
artists  and  men  of  learning  resident  in 
his  dominions,  as  they  attributed  to  liim 
the  glory  of  the  enterprizes  of  his  generals 
and  ministers.  It  Avas  not  before  our 
times,  that  }>eo})le  began  to  be  convinced 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  less  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  arts  and  Sciences  in  the 
agc  called  by  liis  name,  than  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Augustus,  in  the  golden 
acras  of  art  and  genius,  that  were  named 
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aftev  them.*  Pecuniary  remunerations 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  genius  ; at  least,  vvhen  they  are 
so  small  and  so  ill  paid,  and  conferred  as 
well  on  the  worthless  as  the  deserving, 
like  tbe  pensions  granted  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  men  of  letters,  both  natives  and  fo- 
reigners.  Louis  himself  possessed  more 
slender  attainments  than  any  of  bis  pre- 
decessors  during  tbe  tvvo  preceding  cen- 
turies  ;-p  and,  among  bis  ministers  and 
confidants,  there  was  not  one  single  real 
connoisseur,  not  one  passionate  admirer 
of  genuine  art  and  Science.^  The  king 
and  bis  associates  did  not  even  conceive 
sentiments  of  respect  for  those  artists  and 
writers  who  immediately  contributed  to 
the  pleasures  of  tbe  court ; and  both 
would  have  produced  greater  master-pieces 
than  they  actually  did,  if  they  coulcl  have 
exerted  their  talents  independent  of  the 
king  and  of  the  court.  Excepting  a fevv 

* See  the  editor  of  the  Mimoires  du  duc  de  St.  Simon , 
I.  p.  12,  13.  Duclos,  I.  p.  197. 

f The  king  once  said  to  the  duke  de  Vivonne  : “ Mais 
a quoi  sert  de  lire  ?”  “ La  lecture,”  replied  the  duke, 

“ fait  a l’esprit  ce  que  vos  perdrix  fönt  a mes  joues.” 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIP.  Tom.  II.  p.  52. 

J Lotwois  piqued  himself  on  never  reading  any  book. 
This  empty  boast  occasioned  even  a La  Bruyere  to  pro* 
nounce  a high  panegyxic  on  the  all-powerful  minister. 
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jjoets  and  preachers,  all  the  other  great 
wnters  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV . were 
either  persecuted  as  the  enemies  of  reli-. 
gion  and  of  the  state,  or  at  least  insulted 
and  neglected.*  The  characters  of  poet' 
and  author  found  favour  at  the  court  of 


Louis  XIV.  only  when  they  were  second- 
ed  by  birth  and  rank.  Without  these 
advantages,  they  were  almost  always  the 
butt  of  ridicule,  and  the  objects  of  con- 
tempt  and  a hon  mof,  or  an  entertain- 
ing  story,  was  more  high  ly  valued  than 
the  most  important  works  and  inventions 
of  mathematicians,  philosophers,  physi- 

* Fnr  instance,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Gassendi, 
Fenelon,  &c.  Racine  died  of  grief,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  king’s  favour.  Li  th  os  de  la  Com t esse  de  la 
liivierr,  11.  p.  334,  5.  111.  p.  £4.  Oolbcrt  deprived 
Mezeray,  the  historian,  of  his  pension,  on  account  of  his 
frankness.  Sec  Porface  dos  Mein,  de  Richelieu , p.  70. 
and  the  iManoirrs  themselves,  p.  270,  1.  Ainong  the 
great  inen  who  feil  into  disgracc,  was  also  Vauban.  Rep 
»pecting  the  acadeinies  of  Louis  XIV.  see  the  sume  work, 
1.  p.  204,  5. 


t Suite  des  Caractncs  et  des  Mceurs  de  re  Siecle,  II. 
p.  75.  “ Un  merite  abandonne  de  la  fortune  ne  sertqu’a, 

rendre  celui  en  qui  il  se  trouve  plus  ridicule.  Les  noms 
de  Poi  le,  d’Auteur,  de  Savant,  sont  des  titres  injurieux, 
rjuatid  on  ne  jouit  pas  de  ccux  de  la  grandeur,  oü  qu’avcc 
eux  on  estdans  1 i bassesse,  lls  etoient  honorables  a Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  St.  Aignan,  a Monsieur  de  Russi,  a 
Monsieur  le  Priiice  : a niiUe  untres  on  les  donne  par  rail»- 
H'tiCj  ou  lesprodigue  par  niepris;’1 
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cians,  and  clivines.*  The  pure  light  o{ 
genuine  Science  diffused  by  the  immortal 
geniuses  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  did  not  penetrate  intö 
the  palaces  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  man- 
sions  of  the  majority  of  the  great  in 
France  ; where,  on  the  contrary,  the  ene- 
mies  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  religion  dic- 
tated  the  ton,  and  where  superstition, 
false  devotion,  bigotry,  and  persecution, 
had  taken  up  their  abode.T 

* Suite  des  Caractercs  et  des  Mceurs  de  ce  Siede,  II. 
p.  107-  “ Faites  un  compliment  k propos,  ayez  a com- 

mandement  quelques  bon  mots,  donnez  place  dkns  une 
conversation  a de  jolis  recits,  remplissez  des  bouts  rimez, 
hazardez  un  madrigal,  un  couplet  de  chanson,  vous  serez 
plus  admirc  que  le  geom^tre,  le  philosophe,  le  theologien ; 
c'est  le  gout  du  monde." 

f The  belief  in  omens  and  predictions,  apparitions  and 
Tvitchcraft,  prevailed,  or  rather  was  revived  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  See  Mem.  de  Montpcnsier,  V.  p.  232. 
Lctlres  de  Mad.  de  Sevignc,  V.  p.  347,  358,  46g.  Let- 
tres  Nouvc/les,  p.  23.  Mem.  de  Maintenon , II.  p.  130. 
The  disputes  concerning  Jansenism,  Quietism,  and  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  are  as  incontestable  demonstrations  of 
the  ignorance  tliat  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
as  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  forcible 
conversion  of  the  protestants,  to  which  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  were  instigated,  by  the  ministers 
Tellier,  Louvois,  and  Chateauneuf,  by  the  Pere  de  la 
Chaise,  and  even  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet.  Duc/os,  I. 
p.  I95.  Mim.  de  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  III.  p.  17»  IV. 
p.  141.  At  an  earlier  period,  Madame  de  Maintenon  en- 
joined  herbrother  to  treatthe  lluguenots  with  indulgence. 
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Daring  the  reigii  of  Louis  XIV . the 
women  of  the  higher  ranks  were  not 
only  more  polished,  but  possessed  more 
solid  attainments  than  the  men.  The 
excellent  inoral  and  religious  works  of  a 
Nicole,  an  Arnaud,  and  other  members 
of  the  Port  Royal,  were  so  highly  and 
so  universally  relished  by  the  other  sex, 
as  even  to  supersede  the  novels  and  ro- 

Lettres,  I p.  72.  “ Have  compassion,”  says  she,  “ oa 

people  who  arc  more  unfortunate  than  criininal ; they  are 
m errors  in  which  we  have  ourselves  llived,  and  out  of 
which  violence  would  never  have  drawn  us.  Henry  IV. 
and  many  other  great  princes  professed  the  same  religion. 
Torbear  then  to  persecute  them  : the  way  to  gain  men  is 
by  lenity  and  kindness.  Jesus  Christ  set  us  tliis  example, 
and  such  is  the  intention  of  the  king.”  These  senti- 
ments,  indeed,  she  relinquished  in  the  sequel,  and  very 
often  exercised,  as  she  thought,  a salutary  conrjmlsion  for 
the  conversion  of  o|d,  and  more  especiallv,  of  young 
heretics ; but  cruelty  she  alwuys  ubhorred.  Peth  Louvoi* 
and  Pere  de  la  Chaise  reprcscnted  to  her,  and  to  the  king, 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  would  not  cost  a single 
drop  of  blood.  On  this  subject,  peruse  the  following 
'passages  from  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  letter  in  the 
second  volume,  p.  89,  90.  “ M.  de  Chateauneuf  pro- 

poscd  means  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  end.  Matters 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far ; we  must  convert,  and  not 
persecute.  AI.  de  Louvois  advised  lenient  measures, 
which  ill  agrce  with  bis  disposition,  and  bis  eagerncss  to 
bring  matters  to  a conclusion.  The  king  is  ftiuch  pleased 
with  having  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  great  work  of 
the  re-union  of  the  heretics  with  the  church.  The 
Pere  de  la  Chaise  has  promised  that  it  shall  not  cost  u, 
drop  ol  blood ; and  M.  de  Louvois  says  the  samt 
thing,” 


I 
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■mances.*  The  duchess  de  Longueville 
augmented  the  Institution  of  Port  Royal ; 
and,  instead  of  the  witty  and  the  gallant 
.circles  to  vvhich  she  had  been  accustomed, 
she  assembled  around  her,  in  the  winsr 
which  she  erected,  or  in  her  ovvn  hotel, 
a synod,  as  it  were,  of  the  most  learn- 
ed,  the  most  pious,  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous  men,  who  jointly  discussed  the 
grand  truths  of  religion  and  morality, 
or  powerfully  impressed  them  upon 
every  heart.-^  Even  after  the  Port  Royal 
was  suppressed,  and  Jansenism  was  per- 
secuted  and  punished  as  the  greatest  of 
crimes  against  the  state,  the  marquise  de 
Sevigne,  her  daughter,  and  their  friends, 
were  not  to  be  deterred  from  perusing  the 
instructive  works  of  Arnaud,  Nicole,  and 

* Mottcville,  I.  p.  435.  “ Anti  tliey  would  have 

gained  the  esteein  of  all  the  worid,  had  they  not  incurred 
the  reproach  which  inay  justly  be  alledged  against  them, 
that  th^y  taught  the  women  of  France  in  the  most  per- 
suasive  language,  that  they  ought  to  leave  off  reading 
novels  and  romances,”  See  also,  the  Letlcrs  de  la  RivUre, 
I.  p.  407- 

•f-  Siecle  de  Louis  XIl\  Tom.  II.  p.  278.  “An  Ar* 
nauld,  a Nicole,  ale  Maitre,  a Herman,  a Saci,  and  many 
ot Ilers,  who,  though  of  less  celebrity,  were,  however, 
men  of  great  merit  and  reputation,  assembled  at  her 
house.  For  the  lei  espril,  which  the  duchess  de  Longue- 
ville  had  acquired  at  the  Hutei  de  Rambouillet,  they  sub- 
stituted  solid  conversation,  and  that  energetic  and  ani- 
mated  way  of  thinking,  which  characterized  botii  their 
works  and  their  discourses. 
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'tlieir  brethren,  or  from  circulating  thern. 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.*  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Louis  XIV.  would  liave  acted 
more  wisely,  had  he  chosen  for  bis  ad- 
visers  the  enlightened  fair  disciples  of 
Port  Royal,  instead  of  arbiträry,  short- 
sighted,  and  bigotted  ministers  and  con- 
fessors. 

Though*  the  ladies  of  the  court  and 
Capital  no  lohger  applied  themselves  with 
such  general  zeal  to  the  ancient  languages 
and  literature,  or  to  the  Sciences,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  still  it  rrrnst 
be  admitted  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI V.  they  110t  only  possessed  a 
inore  enlarged  understanding,  but  likewise 
more  extensive  attainments  than  the  cour- 
tiers ; that  they  principally  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language,  of 
the  hon  ton  in  society,  and  of  good  taste 
in  cornposition  ; and  that  they  set  the 
best  examples  of  vvit,  equally  delicate, 
pleasing,  and  refined. 

At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  the 
great  world  at  Paris,  the  only  men  who 
gained  celebrity  by  tlieir  poems,  letters, 

+ Lei! res  de  M.  de  Seoigne,  V.  p.  521.  “Je  leur 
(au\  ya uvves  filles  de  St.  Marie1)  ai  niit  preter  uh  livre 
dont  dies  sont  charrn^es,  c’est  la  Frcquence  ; mais  c’est  1c 
.plus  grand  secret  du  monde.” 
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novels,  and  memoirs,  were  the  dukes  de 
St.  Aignan,  St.  Simon,  Richelieu,  and 
Noailles,.  the  marquis  de  Ja  Fare,  the 
comtes  de  Bussy  and  Hamilton,  and  fi- 
nally,  Monsieur  de  Bachaumont ; and 
among  all  these  courtiers  and  men  of  the 
world,  there  was  not  a single  first-rate 
writer,  not  one  that  can  be  compared  with 
a Cardinal  de  Retz,  or  a duke  de  Rochefou- 
cault,  or  that  exercised  a powerful  influence 
over  the  taste  of  bis  age.  Very  different 
is  the  result  presented  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  great  world  in  the  Capital. 
The  principal  of  the  accomplished  female 
writers  of  that  age  surpassed  the  men  both 
in  the  number  and  in  the  fame  of  their 
works.  Mesdames  de  Sevigne,  de  Grig- 
nan,  de  Simian£,  (a)  de  Coulanges,  (b)  de 
la  Fayette,  (c)  des  Houlieres,  (d)  de  Vil- 
lars,  (e)  de  Maintenon,  (/)  de  la  Sab- 
bere, (g)  de  Villedieu,  formerly  Made- 

(fl)  The  letters  of  the  daughter  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  raarquise  de  Sevigne  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lettres  ?iou~ 
veiles.  See  also,  Lettres  de  Sevigne V.  p.  147- 

(fc)  Lettres  de  ScvignS,  V.  p.  110. 

( c ) Histoire  litt  er.  des  Femmcs  Fang.  I.  p.  400.  Scc. 

(d)  Ibid.  I.p.  öl 6.  (e)  Ibid.  I.p.  545,  &c.  (f) 

(a)  Voltaire  Sieclc  de  Louis  XIV  II.  p.  411.  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier  wronged  Madame  de  la  Sabbere, 
when  she  asserted  that  she  was  merely  a petitefemme  de 
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moiselle  des  Jardins,  (h)  de  Lambert,  (/) 
d’Aulnoy,  (k)  de  Caylus,  (/)  de  Murat,  (m) 
de  Tencin,  (??,)  de  Gomez,  (o)  and  Mesde- 
moiselles de  l’Enclos,  ( p ) Descartes,  (q)  de 
la  Force,  (r)  Bernard,  ($)  de  la  Ruche- 
g’uilhem,  ( t ) Deshoulieres,  (?/,)  and  de  Lus- 
san,  (x)  delighted  and  instructed  not 
onjy  France,  but  all  civilized  Europe,  by 
their  admirable  letters,  poems,  novels,  or 
historical  productions.*  None  of  these 
ladies,  indeed,  possessed  such  profound 

la  ville.  V.  p.  £07-  See  Lcttres  de  Sevignt,  VI.  p, 
> 57,  58. 

( h)  Hist.  litt.  II.  p.  1,  &c.  Lcttres  de  Bussy.  III.  p. 

i 363.  1 

(i)  Ihid.  II.  p.  75.  (k)  Ihid.  II.  p.  166,  &c.  ( l ) 

llid.  11.  p.  35y. 

( m)  Ihid.  II.  p.  550.  C n)  Ihid.  III.  p.  283,  8cc.  Co) 
Ihid.  III.  p.  4ö(j. 

(p)  Ihid.  Many  of  her  ingenious  letters  are  inserted  in 
the  ( Eueres  de  St.  Boremond. 

(qj  llist.  litt.  II.  149,  &c.  Cr)  Ihid.  p.  307.  Cs) 
Ihid.  II.  p.  481. 

Ct)  Ihid.  p.  70.  Cu)  Ihid.  p.  157.  Cx)  Ihid.  III. 

p.  288. 

* I «mit  a hundred  other  Frcnch  authoresses  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  either  because  they  vvere 
not  so  celebrated  as  those  whom  I have  enumerated,  or 
because  they  diel  not  belong  to  the  court  or  to  the  great 
world  in  Paris.  Their  names  and  an  account  of  their 
works  inay  be  found  in  the  first  threc  volumes  of  the  His- 
toire  litteraire  de  Femme»  Franfoises.  Thomas  was  but 
1 in  perfect  ly  acquainted  with  the  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV 
wlien  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Fcmmes  he  observed,  “ Quoi- 
qu’il  en  soit,  les  femmes  sous  Louis  XIV.  furent  ijresfjuc 
reduiles  a rougir  de  leurs  connoissances.”  A 
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erudition  as  Madame  Dacier  ;*  but  many 
of  them,  at  least,  understood  Latin  and 
read  the  Roman  authors  vvith  the  same 
facility  as  the  most  learned  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  court.^ 

The  great  number  of  accomplished  fe- 
males  of  quality  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  is  the  more  surprizing,  as  the  pa- 
rents  were  prevented  by  their  residence  at 
court,  or  in  the  Capital,  and  the  incessant 
occupations  and  diversions  attached  to  it, 
from  attending  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  send 
their  daughters  into  convents  ancl  their  sons 
to  schools  or  academies,  tili  they  could  in- 
troduc.ethem  into  the  world.J  Young  fe- 

* Concerning  her  life  ancl  works  see  Hist.  lit.  des 
Fernmes  Franf.  II.  p.  39Ö,  &c. 

-f  For  instance,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  de  Grignan,  de  la 
Fayette,  de  Maintenon,  de  Fontevrauld,  & c.  Madame  de 
Grignan  was  a zcalous  Cartesian.  Lcttres  de  Sevigne,  VI. 
p.  41.  The  marquise  de  Chatelet  was  born,  it  is  true, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  but  her  erudition  and 
literary  fame  were  not  known  and  established  tili  a later 

period.  ' 

X This  is  a subject  of  complaint.  with  Madame  de 
Seudery,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  female  friends  of 
the  count  de  Bussy.  Lcttres  de  Bussy,  III.  p.  1 75. 
“ You  dp  right,”  saysshe,  “ npt  to  educate  them  in  that 
gross  ignorance  in  which  we  were  brought  up.  People 
;nay  siy  what  they  piease  of  the  great  book  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  necessary  Io  read  others  to  know  how  to  profit 
by  it ; and  I deejply  lament  that  I was  myscll  taugbt 
nothing,” 
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males  on  their  entrance  into  life,  could  not 
fail  to  be  diverted  from  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds,  by  the  multiplicity  and  no- 
velty  of  the  pleasures,  into  the  circle 
of  vvhich  they  were  suddenly  introduced, 
and  by  the  example  of  the  courtiers,  most 
of  whom  were  ignorant  and  illiterate. 
Nothinff  but  extraordinary  taients  and  an 

1 1 V 

uncomrnon  ardour  for  useful  knowledge 
' could  enable  them  to  withstand  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  vvorld. 

When  vve  compare  the  superior  number 

and  taients  of  the  female  authors,  with  the 

inferiority  in  both  respects  of  the  poets 

and  prose  writers  of  the  court  of  Louis 

XIV.  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  as- 

tonishment  tliat  celebrated  persons  of  both 

sexes  should  have  regarded  Moliere’s  co- 

medy  entitled  Les  Femmes  savantes,  as  the 

cause  of  the  scarcitv  and  the  concealment 

«/ 

of  learned  and  accomplished  fernales. 
I “ M obere,”  savs  Thomas,*  “ exao;o;erated 
. the  ludicrous  part  of  the  character  of  learn- 
ed  females,  and  thereby  caused  it  to  dis- 

* j Essai  sur  les  Femmes,  p.  130.  He  was  probably 
misled  by  tbe  pnarquise  de  Lambert,  who,  in  the  last  inglo- 
nousyearsuf  Louis  Xiy.  asserted  that  literary  attainments 
‘ were  deemed  ridiculous  in  wonien,  and  that  Moliere  had 
•'  rendered  them  so.  (Eueres  de  Lambert,  p.  176,  1 77 . She 
was  reproatfhed  with  Holding  coltcries  littcraires.  Mim, 
de  Mainlenon,  I.  p.  102. 
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appear.  Some  ladies  aftervvards  devoted 
their  attention  to  literature,  and  even  to 
the  Sciences;  but  this  was  not  the  prevail- 
ing  taste.  In  the  most  enlightened  age,  the 
other  sex  was  not  forgiven  for  seeking  in- 
struction.  A love  of  literature  was  re- 
garded  in  men  of  rank  as  a degradation, 
and  in  women  as  pedantry.  Some  ladies 
braved  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  it  was 
impüted  to  them  as  a crime.”  Among 
the  many  accomplished  females  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  there 
was  none  but  what  sought  to  acquire  ho- 
nour,  and  actually  did  gain  it  by  their  su- 
perior  attainments.  The  marquise  de 
Lambert  was  the  only  one  vvho  w?as  anxi- 
ous  to  suppress  some  of  her  compositions 
printed  against  her  will.  Her  motive  for 
this,  how-ever,  was  not  because  literary  ta- 
lents  drew  down  ridicule  and  contempt  on 
ladies  of  quality,  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  but  because  she  had 
an  extreme  dread  of  the  public  opinion, 
and  in  particular  of  the  sareasms  of  the  fa- 
shionable  circles  of  Paris  and  of  the  court.* 
Of  all  the  productions  of  Moliere,  none 
obtained  so  little  applause  as  les  Femmes 
aavantes.  Some  of  the  courtiers  pro- 


* Pr  ff.  des  CEuvrcs  de  Mud,  de  Lambert,  p.  IS,  13. 
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nounced  the  pedant  a dry  and  uninterest- 
ing  character.  Others  could  not  cornpre- 
hend  wliere  Moliere  could  have  studied 
the  fernales  vvho  made  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing,  and  the  latter  added,  that,  in  the 
whole  piece  there  was  not  a word  which 
could  draw  a smile  either  from  the  courtier 
or  the  public  at  large.*  The  piece  would 
instantly  have  sank  into  oblivion,  had  not 
the  king  observed,  at  the  second  represen- 
tation,  that  it  was  a good  play,  and  had 
given  him  great  pleasure.  1t  was  not  tili 
after  the  king  had  pronounced  this  fa- 
vourable  opinion,  that  Moliere  ventured  to 
cause  the  Femmes  savantes  to  be  repre- 
sented  at  Paris  in  1672. 

The  Precieuses  ridicides  of  the  same 
auilior  produced  a much  greater  effect 
than  the  Femmes  savantes.  Bv  the  for- 
mer  Moliere  first  established  bis  claim  to 
the  title  of  the  legislator  of  decorum,  which 
has  been  justly  given  him  by  Voltaire.-}- 

* Vie  de  Moliere,  p.  88.  “ Ou  a-t-il  ete  deterrer  ces 
sortes  des  de  femmes,  sur  lesquelles  ü a travaille  aussi 
serieusement  que  sur  un  bon  sujet  II  n’y  a pas  le  mot 
pour  rire  a tout  cela  pour  l’homme  de  cour  et  nour  le 
'peuple.”  A very  judicious  opinion  is  given  in  the  Lettres 
de  Bimst/,  IV.  p.  47. 

t Siede  de  Louis  XIF.  T.  II.  p.  186.  “ II  contri- 

bua  a defaire  le  public  de  raffcctation  des  femmes  preci- 
euses. Moliere  fut,  si  ou  ose  le  dire,  un  legislateur  des 
bienseances  du  monde.” 
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The  imitation  and  exaggeration  of  the  far- 
fetched  and  unusual  language  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  had  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  extravagance  about  the  time  that 
Moliere  wrote  his  farce,*  and  had  spread 
from  the  court  to  the  Capital,  and  from 
the  Capital  over  the  provinces.  The  first 
representations  of  the  Precieases  ridicules 
put  an  end  to  this  affectation  in  language 
and  wit,  at  court  and  among  the  higher 
classes  in  the  Capital.'}-  “ I was  present,” 
says  Menage,^  u at  the  first  representa- 
tion  of  the  Precieases  ridicules,  with  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Rambouillet  and  all  the 
other  persons  who  frequented  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet.  The  piece  obtained  un- 
bounded  applause,  and  for  my  part,  I was 
highly  delighted  with  it,  because  I then 
foresaw  the  efifects  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce.  On  leaving  the  theatre,  I took 

* See  Eie  de  St.  Evremond,  I.  p.  44.  and  La  Bruyere, 
p.  175,  177-  “ We  beheld  not  long  since  a society  of 

persons  of  both  sexes,  united  by  conversation  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  uoderstanding.  They  lefl  to  the  vulgär  the 
art  of  speakingin  an  intell igible  manner.  An  observation 
by  no  means  clearly  expressed  led  to  another  still  more  ob- 
scure,  which  was  succeeded  by  absolute  enigmas.  They 
had  at  length  arrived  atsuch  perfection  that  nobody  under- 
stood  them,  and  that  they  did  not  even  understand  them- 
selves.” 

f The  first  representation  of  this  piece  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1609. 

t Menugiana , p.  23i?. 
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my  friend  Chapelain  by  the  hand,  and  said 
to  him,  “ You,  my  friend,  and  myself, 
joined  in  the  follies  which  are  novvso  nap- 
pily  turned  into  ridicule.  To  borrow  the 
language  of  St.  Remy  to  king  Clovis, — we 
must  novv  burn  what  vveonce  worshipped, 
andworship  whatweformerly  burned.  What 
I predicted  was  actualiy  accompiished. 
Immediately  after  the  representation,  the 
bombastic  and  obscure  language  which 
had  been  satirized  in  the  play,  feil  into 
disuse.” 

Tb is  return  to  the  patlis  of  unsophisti- 
cated  nature  produced  a total  revohition 
in  the  language  and  taste  of  the  French 
nation.  People  conceived  such  a predi- 
lection  for  what  was  simple  and  unaffected, 
both  in  the  language  of  conversation,  and 
in  the  plan  and  composition  of  literary 
productions,  as  to  prefer  a certain  degree 
of  negligence  to  the  slightest  appearance 
of  studied  refinement  in  style  or  ideas.* 
The  love  of  the  simple  and  natural  like- 
wise  produced  a distate  of  the  endless 

* Suite  des  Caracteres  et  des  mocurs  de  Mons , de  la 
Bruyere,  II.  p.  89.  “ Tout  ccla  n’est  plus  a la  mode.  On 
tilme  la  simplicite ; ce  qui  est  (ant  soit  peu  eloigne  n’a  point 
la  vogue.  Peut-6tre  meine  neserai-je  pas  au  gout  nouveau, 
pour  n’avoir  pas  di t d'nne  moniere  plus  naturelle,  ([u'au- 
jourdhui  la  mode,  eioil  de  se  reunir  sur  les  fagons  de  &’ex- 
prinier,  an  lieu  qu’anciennement  la  singularite  etait 
recherchee  des  bcaux  esprits.” 
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novels  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderi.  The* 
complicated  and  wonderful  adventures, 
the  sentiments  and  characters  strained  to 
the  highest  piteli  of  extravagance,  and  the 
pompous  language  of  these  and  other  ro- 
mances  of  chivalry,  vvhich  were  before  so 
enthusiasticallv  admired,  were  now  thought 
tedious,  if  not  ridiculous.  The  Zaide  and 
the  Prmcesse  de  Cleve  of  the  countess  de 
la  Fayette,  were  the  first  models  of  the 
more  modern  novels  in  whicli  the  senti- 
ments, characters,  actions,  and  occurrence* 
were  equally  natural.*  To  the  favourite 
works  of  the  fashionable  world  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  belonged  Fairy-taies, 
in  whicli  species  of  composition  count 
Hamilton  and  Madame  d’Aunoy  far  sur- 
pass^d  all  their  rivals  and  imitators.  In 
these  also  the  language  and  sentiments 
were  consistent  with  nature ; and  though 
the  characters  and  adventures  far  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability,  it 
was  not  designed  that  the  reader  should 
think  them  either  natural  or  probable,  since  . 

it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  rather 

- 

* Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  the  most  intimate  female 
friend  of  the  celebrate'd  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who 
was  her  assistant,  or  at  least  her  adviser  in  the  composition 
of  her  novels,  especially  the  princesse  de  Cleve.  Lettrcs  de 
Bussy,  I.  p.  2Ö5,  27ö* 
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: fco  amuse  liis  fancy  with  new  and  brilliant 
images,  than  to  atiect  his  heart  by  extra- 
ordinary  scenes.  Racine  was  more  na- 
tural in  his  tragedies  than  Corneille,  who 
always  retained  a tincture  of  the  language, 
sentiments,  and  way  of  thinking  of  his 
youth  ; and  Ouinault  was  rnuch  more  na- 
tural in  his  operas  than  the  Italian  poets 
whom  he  imitated.  What  rendered  Mo- 
niere the  favourite  of  the  court  and  of  the 
uation,  was,  because  the  language,  cha- 
’acters,  sentiments,  and  situations  in  his 
aest  pieces  were  more  natural  than  those 
I.)f  the  preceding,  and  indeed,  most  of  the 
: iubsequent  dramatic  writers  of  France. 

The  natural  presupposes  rather  the  ab- 
ience  of  a fault  than  the  presence  of  an 
ixcellency.  It  is  not  a virtue  unless 
Ivhen  combined  with  an  agreeable  ease,  or 
ivith  grace,  or  with  delicacy  and  warmth 
)f  ideas  and  sentiments.  All  these  ami- 
iblequalifications  were  possessed  in  a far  su- 
)erior  degree  by  the  literary  females,  than 
>y  the  literary  men  of  the  age  of  Louis 
UV. 

Ease  in  the  natural  expression  of  ideas 
ind  sentiments,  is  as  pleasing  as  in  the 
notions  of  the  body,  and  in  every  other 
’iction.  To  discover  the  difference  be- 
ween  natural  simplicity  and  gracefid  ease. 


let  any  one  compare  the  letters  of  a Ninon 
de  fEnclos,  a Sevigne,  a Grignan,  a 8i mi- 
aue, a Coulanges,  a Caylus,  or  a Mainte- 
non  with  those  of  a Bussy  and  St.  Evre- 
mond.  The  former,  witbout  exception,  j 
are  not  only  natural,  but  also  easy ; and 
the  smooth  flow  of  words  and  ideas  is  one 
of  the  principal  sourees  of  the  pleasure 
received  from  their  peruaal.  The  letters 
of  Bussy  and  St.  Evremond  are  natural, 
but  are  not,  in  general,  written  with  that 
ease  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  letters 
of  the  above-mentioned  ladies.  But  if  the 
men  did  not  attain  that  degree  of  ease 
in  literary  composition  by  which  the  ladies 
were  characterized ; vet  a certain  ease  in 
the  niotions  of  the  body,  and  indeed,  in 
the  general  demeanor,  w^as  considered  a 
sign  by  which  a courtier  might  be  in- 
fallibly  distinguished  from  persons  who 
had  not  lived  in  the  great  world. 

Ease  is  a component  part  of  grace,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  most  cases,  grace  presup- 
jjoses  ease.  Grace,  however,  is  much 
more  than  ease,  difficult,  nay,  almost  im- 
possible,  as  it  is  to  pronounce  wherein  it 
actually  consists.  In  adult  persons,  grace 
is  not  to  be  found  without  the  talent  and 
the  desire  to  please,  to  give  and  to  enjoy 
innocent  pleasures^  though  these  do  not 
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comprehend  the  whole  essence  or  grace. 
The  Graces  had  not  endowed  any  person 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  so  richly  with 
their  niost  faseinating  and  secret  charms, 
as  the  princess  Henrietta  of  England,  the 
first  wife  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  only 
brother  of  the  king  ; and  'Adelaide  of  Sa- 
voy,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  beeaine 
dauphiness  on  the  deeease  of  the  first  dau- 
phin.  Henrietta  of  England  was,  shortly 
before  her  marriage,  at  least,  so  meagre 
tliat  the  king  rallied  bis  brother  on  the 
subject,  and  yet  she  was  more  pleasing 
than  the  finest  women  of  the  court.* 
The  princess  was  even  somewhat  crooked, 
but  the  graces  difiused  over  her  whole 
person  so  completely  diverted  the  notice 
of  the  dazzled  spectator  from  this  natural 
infirmity,  that  she  was  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  fier  figure.^  According  to 
the  testimony  of  her  biographer  and  friend, 

* Mein,  de  Monlpensier,  V . p.  41.  “ Le  roi  disoit  a 

Monsieur,  qu’il  ne  devoit  se  presser  d’aller  epouser  des  os 
des  Saints  Innocens.  II  est  vrai  que  Madame  eloit  extre- 
mement  maigre ; on  ne  sauroit  en  meine  tems  disconvenir 
qu’ellc  ne  füt  tresuimable.” 

f ILicl.  V.  p.  41.  “ Elle  avoit  si  bonne  grace  a tout 

ce  qu’elle  f aisoit  et  etoit  si  honnete  que  tous  ceux 
qui  approchoient  en  etoient  satisfäits.  Elle  avoit  trouv^ 
le  secret  de  se  faire  louer  sur  sa  belle  taille.  ([uoiqu’elle  füt 
bossue,  et  Monsieur  meme  ne  s’en  apper^ut  qu’apres 
l’avoir  epousee.” 

VOL.  III.  N 
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the  countes  de  la  Fayette,  she  possessed 
the  talent  of  pleasing,  and  vvhat  the  French 
denominate  graces,  in  the  highest  degree. 
kascinating  charms  adorned  hermind,  her 
whole  person,  and  her  every  action. 
Never  was  a princess  endowed  with  such 
qualifications  for  conimanding  the  homage 
of  her  own  sex  and  the  love  of  the 
Ofther.* 

If  Hen  rietta  of  England  was  equalled  or 
excelled  by  any  person  during  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  it  was  by  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy alone.  Adelaide  of  Savoy  was  not 
a regulär  beauty  any  more  than  Henrietta. 
The  defects  of  her  person  were  likewise 
concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  the  graces,  or 
rather,  converted  into  charms.  The  most 
painful  restraint  seemed  to  cost  her  not 
the  least  eftort.  Her  affability  was  na- 
tural, and  so  inexhaustible,  that  she  pos- 
sessed sufficient  for  the  whole  court.  She 
was  extremely  plain,  had  pendent  cheeks, 
a very  prominent  forehead,  a small  nose, 
and  thick  lips.  Her  hair  and  eyebrows 
were  of  a chesnut  colour ; her  eyes  were 
very  beautiful  and  expressive ; but  the 
few  teeth  she  had  were  decayed.  On  the 

* Histoirc  de  Madame  Henriette  d' Anglelerre,  in  the 
$th  volume  of  (Eueres  de  Mud.  de  la  Fayette,  p.  37;  3b.  I 
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eontrary,  her  complexion  was  exceedingly 
fair,  her  bosom  small,  but  admirably 
formed,  her  neck  long,  and  witli  a com- 
mencing  wen,  wliicli  was  not  at  all  un- 
sfeemly.  She  carried  her  bead  witb  equal 
grace  and  majesty.  Her  smile  was  inex- 
pressibly  fascinating,  her  • sbape  perfect, 
her  gait  like  tbat  of  a goddess  upon  clouds. 
Her  whole  figure  was  irresistibly  pleasing. 
Graces  attended  her  steps,  her  gestures, 
and  every  word  that  feil  from  her  lips. 
An  air  of  simplicity  and  naivett',  superior 
intelligence,  and  a peculiar  ease,  not  only 
captivated,  but  were  communicafced  to 
every  one  that  approached  her.  She 
wished  to  please  the  meanest  and  most 
insignificant,  without  appearing  in  the  least 
to  be  desirous  of  pleasing.  Her  juvenile 
vivacity  caused  her  to  take  a part  in  every 
thing;  and,  agile  as  a nymph,  or  as  the 
wind,  which  is  present  in  several  places  at 
once,  she  every  where  diffused  spirits  and 
animation.  She  was  the  Ornament  of  all 
spectacles,  the  soul  of  all  fctes,  diversions, 
and  balls,  at  the  latter  of  which  she  gave 
particular  delight,  by  the  exeellence  of 
her  dancing.  She  was  fond  of  play  : she 
could  amuse  herseif  witli  playingfor  small 
sums,  because  every  thing  amused  her ; 
but  she  preferred  high  play,  and  in  this 
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also  she  proved  herseif  the  most  amiable 
of  women.  Notwithstanding  the  vivacity 
ot  her  disposition,  and  her  propensity  to 
pleasure,  she  was  accustomed  to  employ 
herseif  in  the  Company  of  her  elderly 
ladies  of  honour,  in  reading;  serious  works, 
or  in  other  occupations.*  In  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  king  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  she  said  and  did  things  which 
would  never  have  been  forgiven  any  other 
person,  but  which  being  said  and  done  by 
her,  were  transformed  into  the  most  ami- 
ble  naiv  et  es. ^ 

Grace,  in  general,  at  least  in  that  de- 
gree  in  which  it  was  possessed  by  Hen- 
rietta,  of  England,  and  Adelaide,  of  Savoy, 
is  the  gilt  of  heaven,  which  cannot  be 
obtainecl  by  human  exertions  any  more 
than  perfect  beauty,  or  the  genius  of  a 
Ceesar,  or  of  a Newton.  As  tliose  prin- 
cesses  were  endowed  in  such  a superior 
manner  with  the  talent  of  pleasing,  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  strove  ' 


/ * “ On  s’adoDne,’’  observes  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in 

the  year  170Q,  in  a letter  to  Madame  de  Dangeau,  Vif. 
p.  67.  “ dans  la  rueile  de  Mad.  la  dochesse  de  Hour- 

gpgne  a faire  de  L’eaprit  . . . on  y parle  de  logiqae,  de  rhe- 
torique,  de  physique  . . . la  princegse  apprenoit  hier  a faire 
des  argumens.  On  y projette  une  Academie  des  femjnes ; 
eile  sera  de  quarante,”  &c. 
f Ht.  Simon 3 VI.  p.  14,  &c. 
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to  form  themselves  alter  tliose  ini irritable 
models,  and  in  particular,  to  copy  as 
closely  as  possible  tliat  ease  which  appear- 
ed  in  their  whole  demeanor,  their  uni- 
versal affability,  and  constant  vivacity. 
From  this  enndation  arose  the  charac- 
teristic  politeness  of  the  *court  ot  Louis 
XIV.*  and  the  easy  and  deeorous  man- 
ners  of  the  great  vvorld,  which  were  op- 
posed  to  the  manieres  bourgeoises. The 
courts  of  the  tvvo  fascinating  princesses 
became  the  principal  abodes  ot  elegant 
pleasureSj  and  the  best  schools  of  good 
Company,  the  ton  of  which  was  gradually 
ditiused  through  the  other  circles  at  court, 
but  was  again  extinguished  during  the  last 

* GEuvrcs  de  Mad.  de  Lamlert,  p.  21.  “ Politeness 

is  a desire  to  please  those  with  vvhoin  vve  are  obliged  to 
live,  and  to  behave  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  satisfaotion 
to  every  body  ; to  our  superiors  by  our  rcspect,  to  our 
equals  by  our  esteem,  and  to  our  inferiors  by  our  kindness. 
In  a word,  it  consists  in  paying  attention  to  please,  and 
to  sav  just  what  we  ought  to  every  person  we  speak  to.” 
The  fair  writer  makes  a distinction  between  poittcsse 
d'espril  and  politcsse  des  manieres. 

t The  Parisians  themselves  were  not  always  successful 
in  their  attempts  to  imitate  the  court.  La  liruijcrc , 1. 
p.  2ig.  “ Paris,  which  gcnerally  apes  the  court,  cannot 
always  copy  its  manners.  1t  by  no  means  imitates  the 
court  in  that  flattering  and  agreeable  behaviour  with 
which  certain  courtiers,  and  the  ladies  in  particular,  na* 
turally  treat  a man  of  merit.” 
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gloomy  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  * 

Less  rarethan  theenchanting  grace  of  the 
princess  Henrietta,  of  England,  and  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  a eertain  deli- 
caey  of  wit  and  ideas,  manifested  alike  in 
praise  and  in  fiattery,  in  jest  and  in  raillery, 
in  telling  a story  or  in  making  refiections. 
On  aceount  of  this  refinement  of  wit  and 
ideas,  the  works  of  Balzac  and  Voiture  were 
highly  esteemed,  even  in  the  best  period 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.^  By  the 
same  recommendation,  the  count  Bussy- 
Rabutin,  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont,^; 
the  duke  de  Vivonne,  brother  of  Madame 

* Siede  de  Louis  Xir.  II.  p.  23.  “ The  taste  of  so-  1 

ciety  had  not  attained  its  highest  perfection  at  the  court.  J 
The  princess  of  England  bronght  to  the  court  thechanns 
of  interesting  and  animated  conversation,  kept  up  by  the 
perusal  of  good  books,  and  by  a sound  and  delicate  taste. 
She  inspired  a new  emulation,  and  introduced  at  court  a 
politeness  and  graces,  of  which  the  re  st  of  Europe  had 
scarcely  any  idea.”  La  Bruyere,  I.  p.  411.  “The 
agreeable  conversations,  the  eircles,  delicate  plearantry, 
sprightly  and  familiär  letters,  and  the  little  parties  to 
which  wit  and  good  sense  were  a sufficient  introduction,  J 
liave  all  disappeared.”  I 

f LeCtres  de  Bussy , II  p.  200.  “ Les  epitres  de  Bal- 

zac et  de  Voiture,  qui  toutes  font  les  delices  de  ceux  qui 
ont  de  1’esprit.  Lettres  de  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  VI.  p.  220. 
La  Bruyere,  I.  p.  87  “ Je  ne  sais  si  Ton  pourra  jamais 

mettre  dans  les  lettres  plus  d’esprit,  plus  de  tour,  plus 
d’agrement  et  plus  de  Stile  que  l’on  voit  dans  celles  de  Bal- 
zac et  de  Voiture.” 

x See  Lettres  de  St.  Evremond , 
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de  Montespan,*  and  the  marquis  de 
Grignan  and  among  the  ladies,  Mes- 
dames  de  Sevigne,  de  Grignan,  de  Si-‘ 
iniane,  de  Coulanges.J  de  Cornuel,^  de 
Nangis,||  and  de  C’aylus  ;^f  but,  above  all, 
the  ihres  beantiful  and  accomplished 
sisters,  Madame  de  Montespan,  de  i hi- 
ange,  and  de  Foritevraud,**  acquired  cele- 
brity  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
“ Soon  after  the  marquise  de  Montespan 
was  taken  into  favour,  the  queen  of  ab- 
besses,  Madame  de  Fontevraud,  was  seen 
quitting  her  nunnery,  appearing  with  her 
veil,  and  the  fetters  of  the  convent,  at 
court,  where  she  took  part  like  her  elder 

* Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.  Tom.  II.  p.  52,  53. 

t Lettres  de  Sevigne,  V.  p.  293.  ‘ ' Je  voudrois  syavoir 

of]  il  prend  ccs  sortes  de  pensees  et  ces  tours  nobles  et 
galans  qui  font,  d’une  satyre  la  chose  dn  monde  la  plus 
•obligeante.”  And  again,  p.  32().  “ Voiln  justement  de 
ces  choses  qui  1 ui  viennent  quand  il  parle  et  quand  il  ecrit ; 
e’est  ce  qui  fait  que  ses  lettres  font  fonjours  dcux  niois 
dtvrant  l’omement  de  toutes  les  poches.” 

I Letrres  de  Sevigne,  V.  p.  109.  110.  “Elle  avoit 
une  facilit^  singuliere  a dire  des  chose  fines  et  heureuses, 
c’est  ce  qu’on  appeloit  ses  epigrammes.”  In  another 
place  Madame  de  Sevignd  observes:  “Que  lesprit  de 
Madame  de  Coulanges  etoit  unedignite.” 

§ None  was  more  celebrated  for  her  Ion  mots.  See 
Lettres  de  Sevigtuf,  II.  p.  49.  IV.  p.  32,  33,  277,  318. 

II  St.  Simon,  II.  p.  153,  154.  III.  p.  100. 

See  her  Lettcrs. 

**  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Tom.  II.  p.  52,  53,  St 
Simon,  II.  p.  5,  &c.  and  81,  82. 
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sister,  Madame  de  Thiange,  in  all  the  en- 
tertainments  and  diversions.  The  house 
of  Madame  de  Montespan  was  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  whole  court,  of  all  the  plea- 
sures,  the  happiness,  the  hopes,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  ministers  and  gener.als.  It 
was  likewise  the  centre  of  wit,  but  of  a 
wit  so  natural,  so  prepossessing,  so  deli- 
cate,  and  characteristic,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  known  by  its  originality.  All 
the  three  sisters  had  infinite  Stores  of  this 
wit,  and  also  possessed  the  art  of  impart- 
ing  it  to  others.*  This  simple  and 
charming  turn  of  mind  is  still  remarked 
with  delight  in  the  persons  whom  they 
educated,  or  with  whom  the  were  connect- 
ed. They  may  be  discovered  in  the  most 
common  conversation  among  a thousand 
others.  Madame  de  Fontevraud  possess- 
ed the  largest  portion  of  these  superior 
family  qualifications.  She  was  likewise 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  three  sisters,  and 
combined  with  these  advantages  uncom- 

* Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  Tom.  II.  p.  52.  “ C’ctoit 

celui  de  ces  trois  soeurs,  qui  toutes  trois  en  avoient  infini- 
ment  et  avoient  l’art  d’en  donner  aux  antres  . . . JLes  qua- 
tres  personnes  plaisoient  universellement  par  un  tour  sin- 
gulier  de  conversation,  mele  de  plaisanterie,  de  naivete  et 
de  finesse  qu’on  appeloit  l’esprit  de  Mortemar.  Elles 
ecrivaient  toutes  avec  une  legerete  et  une  grace  particu- 
liere.” 
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mon  and  extensive  erudition.  She  was 
profoundly  versed  in  the  sacred  writings, 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  divinity ; 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
learned  languages.  The  superiority  of 
, her  understanding  could  not  be  concealed  ; 
but  so  unobtrusive  were  her  attainments, 
tliat  no  one  would  have  suspected  her  of 
knowing  more  than  the  generality  of  her 
sex.  She  wrote  admirably,  be  the  sub- 
ject  and  the  form  of  her  compositions 
whatever  they  inight.  She  had  particular 
talents  foi’  the  Station  she  occupied,  being 
adored  by  her  nuns,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  the  strictest  diseipline  among 
them.  Her  residence  at  court  was  no  far- 
ther  injurious  to  her  reputation  than  from 
the  singulär  cireumstance,  that  she  might 
liave  enjoyed  in  the  habit  of  lier  order  the 
same  favour  as  her  sister.  If  this  could 
at  any  time  have  been  deemed  becoming, 
she  would  never,  even  at  court,  have  trans- 
gressed  the  laws  of  decorum.” 

Mad  ame  de  Thiange  governed  her 
two  sisters,  and  even  the  king,  to  whotn 
she  was  more  attached  than  to  them.  She 
retained  her  power  over  the  monarch  even 
alter  Madame  de  Montespan  was  sup- 
planted  in  his  affections.  The  latter  was 
malicious,  capricious,  and  haughty,  even 
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towards  the  king.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
court  were  not  fond  of  walking  under  her 
vvindow.  This  was  called  running  the 
gantlet,  an  expression  vvhich  became  pro- 
verbial.  Madame  de  Montespan  attacked 
every  body,  and  very  often  with  no  other 
view  than  to  amuse  the  king.  As  she 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit5 
and  in  particular,  a talent  for  raillery,  no- 
thino;  was  more  dan^erous  than  the  reflec- 
tions  which  she  cast  on  all  persons  with- 
out  distinction.  Madame  de  Montespan 
retained  her  beauty  tili  the  latest  moraent 
of  her  life.*  She  was  never  ill,  but  fan- 
cied  that  she  was  always  indisposed,  and 
that  she  should  not  live  long.  Her  un- 
easiness  on  this  subject  kept  her  in  con- 
ti nual  motion  from  place  to  place.  In 
these  journies  she  had  always  seven  or 
eight  persons  in  her  Company.  Of  these 
she  was  always  the  most  amiable,  and  on 
this  account,  her  fits  of  pride  and  caprice 
were  overlooked.  1t  was  impössible  for 
any  one  to  have  more  wit,  more  refined 
politeness,  more  characteristic  turns^  and 
greater  eloquence  than  she.  All  these 
formed  an  original  and  enchanting  lan- 
guage,  which  she  cornmunicated  through 

* Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Toni.  II.  p.  81. 
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brouglit  up  hy  her  appropriated  it  to  tliem- 
selves ; as  may  still  be  perceived  in  the 
lew  surviving  persons  tliat  once  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 

The  talents  of  the  house  of  Morte- 
mar,  which  chiefly  reposed  on  the  three 
1 celebrated  sisters,  and  which  they 
ü communipated,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
y gree,  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance, 
t Thomas  has  attempted,  but  imper- 
fectly  and  obscurely,  to  describe.*  f Un- 
der  Louis  XIV.’  says  he,  ‘ another  kind 
of  talent  was  very  common,  at  least  among 
the  ladies  of  the  court ; tliat  amiable  and 
pleasing  talent,  which  is  not  spoiled  by 
Terudition,  which  is  so  far  from  being  op- 
pressive,  that  it  excites  nojealousy;  which 
is  fertile  in  charming  trifles,  and  even 
rises  as  high  as  the  com position  of  pretty 
verses ; which,  without  pretensions,  de- 
liglits  and  enlivens,  humbles  nobody,  and 
pleases  all,  and  obtains  indulgence  even 
h when  it  pleases  most,  because  every  one 
^ I is  sensible  that  it  was  unintentional.’* 


D-l  ^ * The  numes  of  the  ladies  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
Thomas,  were  animated  by  this  spirit,  evince  that  thU 
: M writer  was  very  imperfectly  acquaintcd  with  the  characters 
:.of  the  ladies  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
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Even  those  wbo  allowed  the  lelters  of 
Balzac  and  Voiture  a delicacy  of  ideas  in 
general,  and  of  wit  in  particular,  acknow- 
ledged  tliat  tbey  were  destitnte  of  real 
sentiments.  “ Genuine  sentiments,”  says 
La  Bruyere,  “ did  not  begin  to  prevail 
tili  after  the  times  of  those  writers,  and 
tbese  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  and  alone  to 

XIV.  “ Tel  fnt  commelon  s?ait  Tesprit  des  la  Fayette,  j 
des  Ninon,  des  la  Suze,  des  la  Saldiere  et  de4 SevignÖ,  des 
Thiange  et  des  Montespan,  de  la  duchesse  de  Bouillon,  et 
de  la  belle  Hortense  Mancini  sa  soeur,  enfin  de  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  lorsque  jeune  encore  eile  faisoit  le  charme 
de  Paris.”  üld  St.  Evremond,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
duchess  de  Mazarin,  extolled  her  not  only  as  the  most 
perfect  pattem  of  beauty  and  personal  charms,  but  also  of 
understanding  and  talents.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  gives  a 
very  different  description  of  her.  See  Histoire  de  ]\Iad. 
Henriette  d'  Angleterre,  p;  2Q.  “ She  was  not  only  the 

most  beautiful  of  the  cardinal’s  nieces,  butoneof  the  most 
perfect  beauties  of  the  court.  She  wanted  nothing  but 
wit  and  talents  to  be’an  accomplished  woman,  and  to 
give  her  that  vivacity  of  which  she  was  destitnte. ” Nei- 
thec  did  the  duchess  de  Bouillon  possess  the  talcnt  of 
which  Thomas  speaks.  1t  is  not  known  that  . Madame  de 
la  Sabliere  possetssed  such^  qualification.  Madame  de  la 
Suze  ought  not  to  have  been  named  at  all.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  possessed  ease  and  wit,  but  not  of  that  graceful 
kind  peculiar  to  the  family  of  Mortemar.  She  frerpientiy 
suffered  herseif  to  be  carried  away  by  the  too  great  vivacity 
of  her  wit  and  humour,  as  the  author  of  the  life  prefixed 
lo  her  letters  cannot  deny.  In  the  correspondence  be- 
tween  the  count  de  Bussy  and  Madame  de  Sevimid,  there 
are  many  expressions  which  would  scarcely  nave  been 
used  in  the  circles  of  the  sisters  of  the  family  of  Mortemar. 

See  Lettrea  de  Bussij,  1.  p.  130,  131,  133,  151,  187,  19ty 
195. 
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ladies.  The  other  sex  has  arrived  at 
nuieh  greater  perfeption  in  this  kind  of 
writing  than  vve.  Wo  men  hit  at  onee 
upon  words  and  phrases,  whicli  with  us 
are  the  result  of  long  labour  and  fatiguing 
research.  They  are  so  happy  in  the 
choiee  of  expressions,  and  employ  them 
so  appropriately,  that,  even  it  tliey  are 
ever  so  trite,  tliey  have  the  charm  of  no- 
velty,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the 
particular  occasion  on  which  they  are 
used.  None  but  women  possesses  the  ta- 
lent  of  expressing  a whole  sentiment  in  a 
single  word,  and  of  clothing  an  elegant 
idea  in  elegant  attire.  In  the  succession 
of  their  ideas,  which  follow  each  other 
without  constraint,  and  are  connected 
merely  by  the  sense,  they  are  inimitable. 
If  the  ladies  were  always  correct,  I should 
say,  that  thedbtibfs  of  some  of  them  are 
the  most  perfect  compositions  in  our  lan- 
guage.”*  La  Bruyere  doubtless  alluded 
to  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  her 
daughter,  and  friends.  “ Madame  de 
Sevigne,”  says  a celebrated  aut h o r,^,w rote 
her  letters  without  art,  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  and  in  theseijetters  composed, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  an  enchanting 

* P.  87. 
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vvorlc.  In  her  flowery  style,  she  creates 
almost  a new  language.  She  elicits  al- 
most every  moment  ex pressions  whieh  wit 
does  not  produce,  and  vvhicli  a soul  en- 
dued  with  sensibility  can  alone  invent. 
She  gives  emphasis  and  animation  to  the  * 
most  common  words ; all  her  turns  are 
like  motions,  whieh,  though  negligent, 
are  so  milch  the  more  graceful.  The  mo- 
ments  whieh  she  chuses  are  fixed  by  her 
pencil,  and  they  are  still  present  to  our 
view.  Hovv  she  accuses,  or  commends, 
or  pities  herseif!  How  sweet  is  her  joy, 
how  charming  her  grief!  How  she  in- 
terests  all  nature  for  her  tenderness  ! — If 
a being  existed  that  was  a stranger  to 
genuine  sensibility,  let  the  letters  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  be  put  into  bis  hands  for 
bis  perusal.*” 

Th us  it  appears,  that  all  the  good  qua- 
lities  of  the  mind  and  of  social  inter- 
course,  whieh  distinguished  the  court  and 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  natural  simplicity  and 
ease,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  delicacy  of 
wit,  warmth  of  sentiment,  elegance  in 
language  and  literary  composition,  ori- 
ginated  either  wholly  or  principally  with 

* Thomas,  p.  136. 
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ladies,  and  were  communicated  by  them 
to  the  other  sex,  not  only  of  their  own 
nation,  but.  of  many  other  countries. 
Very  fevv  of  their  contemporaries  re  mar  k- 
ed  and  calculated  the  number  and  the  im- 
portance  of  the  Services  performed  by  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  females 
Nevertheiess,  an  indistinct  impression  of 
the  beneiits  received  from  the  fair  authors 
of  the  greatest  Ornaments  and  pleasures  of 
social  life,  produced,  even  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  this  conviction,  that  youth 
and  men  in  general  can  only  be  formed  in 
the  Company  of  ladies  for  the  vvorld  and 
social  intercourse,  and  that  110  vvhere  eise 
can  the  pleasing  qualities  by  vvhicli  vve  re- 
commend  ourselves  to  others  be  acquired. 
Düring  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother, 
men  of  letters  and  authors  were  the  prin- 
cipal  patterns  and  judges  of  correct  and 
elegant  language.  The  court  itself  was 
öbliged  to  speak  and  write  as  Balzac  and 
Voiture  spoke  and  wrote,  and  according 
to  the  decisions  of  the  French  academy. 
lUnder  Louis  XIV.  the  French  language 
was  cultivated  at  court  chiefly  through  the 
zeal  and  the  example  of  ladies,  with  such 
assiduity,  that  the  language  of  the  court 
became  the  Standard  of  correctness  and 
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elegance,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,* 
from  vvhich  even  the  greatest  authors 
durst  not  venture  to  deviate.  The  lan- 
guage  of  tbe  court  was  so  different  from 
the  language  of  the  provinces,  that  when 
ladies  who  belonged  io  the  great  world 
visited  persons  of  their  owri  rank,  who  had 
passed  all  their  lives  in  the  country,  what 
they  heard  there  seemed  to  be  a quite 
new  and  distinct  language.-^  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  eourtiers 
were  reproached  with  frivolity.  This  re- 
proach,  so  far  as  it  was  well-founded,  was 
not  brought  upon  them  by  the  ladies 
whom  they  were  most  solicitous  to  please, 
and  whose  fävour  they  deerned  the  great- 
est of  honours  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the 

* Corbinelli,  a friend  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her 
who'e  circle,  submitted  to  the  count  de  Bussi  a number 
of  expressions  used  synonimously,  for  a more  accurate  in- 
•vestigation  of  their  meaning.  Bussi  consulted  his  daugh- 
ter,  Madame  de  Colligny,  and  her  opinions  were  adopted. 
Lettres  de  Bussij,  I.  p.  304,  311.  “Nous  (M.  de 
Bussy,  et  l’eveque  d’Autun)  dissions,  que  le  bon  airattiroit 
respect.  Ma  fille  a trouve  qu’il  falloit  mettre  l’estime,  et 
nous  y avons  souscrit.  Pour  moi  j’avois  juge  le  bon  sens 
et  de  jugement  la  meme  chose ; Madame  de  Colligny 
vouloit,  que  le  bon  sens  regardast  les  pens<;es  et  les  ex- 
pressions, et  le  jugement  la  conduite.  M.  d’Autun  a ete 
pour  eile  et  cela  m’a  fait  revenir.” 

f Lettres  de  Sevignl , V.  p.  488.  “ Nous  fumes  deux 

heures  avec  cette  Compagnie,  sans  nous  ennuyer  par  la  nou- 
veaute  d'une  conversation,  et  d’unc  langue  entierement 
aouvelle  pour  nous.” 
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fault  lay  in  the  wretched  education  and 
instruction  received  by  young  gentlemen 
in  tbe  Colleges  or  academies,  in  tbeir  early 
initiation  into  tbe  military  Service,  or  that 
of  the  court,  and  in  tbe  incessant  dissipa- 
tions  of  tbe  court  and  Capital,  which  left 
persans  of  sballovv  minds  neither  inclina- 
tion  nor  leisure  for  serious  occupations. 
Had  tbe  courtiers  imitated  tbe.  ladies  in 
all  that  was  good  and  commendable,  they 
would  bave  endeavoured  to  acquire  not 
only  agreeabie,  but  likewise  useful  quali- 
fications ; they  would  not  bave  placed  tbe 
highest  perfection  of  man  in  the  talent  of 
pleasing  alone,  or  of  affording  entertain- 
raent  by  means  of  bon  mots,  diverting 
stories,  and  pretty  verses ; they  would 
not  bave  confined  tbeir  knowledge  mere- 
ly  to  a few  amusing  fashionable  publica- 
tions,  or  to  the  contents  of  tbeir  poeket- 
book  ; and  still  less  would  tbey  bave 
slighted  serious  reflection  as  ridiculous,  or 
shunned  it  as  fatiguing.  How  mucli  tbe 
necessity  and  the  taste  for  society  and  so- 
cial pleasures  had  increased  during  tbe 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  may  be  inferred  from 
a comparison  of  tbe  works  designed  for 
the  amusement  of  the  great  world,  pub- 
lished  during  and  previous  to  bis  reign. 
Ihe  novels  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderi 
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consisted  of  several  thick  volumes  ; and, 
during  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
they  were  read  by  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen  with  the  greatest  avidity.  All  the 
performances  of  a similar  description  that 
appeared  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  form- 
ed  one  or  two  small  volumes.  For  men, 
who  lived  rather  for  others,  .'and  with 
others,  than  for  and  by  themselves,  brevity 
became  an  essential  requisite,  and  prolixity 
an  unpardonable  fault  in  all  works,  whe- 
ther  they  were  designed  to  afford  enter- 
tainment  or  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the- Gallantnj  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  a 
professed  woman-hater,  it  was  universally 
hoped,  that  the  golden  age  of  gallantry, 
such  as  tradition  described  the  reigns  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  would  be  re- 
vived.  Nothin^  was  more  natural,  and 
to  all  appearance  more  well-founded,  than 
this  hope.  The  throne  wTas  occupied  by 
a youthful  monarch,  who  surpassed  all  his 
courtiers  in  personal  beauty,  and  all  his 
predecessors  in  power,  revenues,  liberality, 
and  love  of  splendour,  and  whose  pro- 
pensity  to  the  fair  sex  was,  at  least,  as 
strong  as  any  king  of  France  had  ever 
manifested.  This  amiable  and  adored 
sovereign  assembled  around  him  a more 
numerous  and  brilliant  court  than  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Europe  ; and  the  great- 
est  Ornament  of  this  court  was  a train  of 
females,  so  beautiful,  so  sensible,  a^d  so 
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accomplished,  that  had  even  gallantry 
been  betöre  a stranger  to  our  division  of 
the  globe,  it  would  seem  that  it  eould  not 
have  failed  to  spring  up  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Accordingly,  his  contem- 
poraries  and  posterity  have  praised  Louis 
XIV.  as  a pattern  and  teacher,  and  his 
court  as  the  seat  or  the  school  of  refined 
gallantry.  General  report  arhrmed,  that 
he  was  initiated  into  the  principles  of  gal- 
lantry at  the  court  of  his  vnother  and  the 
countess  de  Soissons,  by  birth  a Mancini, 
who  was  the  first  that  made  an  im pression 
on  his  susceptible  and  yet  uncorrupted 
lieart.*  This  gallantry  he  farther  enno- 
bled  by  the  dignity  and  majesty  that  vvere 
diftused  over  his  whole  person,  and  over 
all  his  actions. 

If  I ..ouis  XIV.  ever  practised  the  gal- 
lantry of  ancient  chivairy,  it  was  only  for 
a short  period.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 

* Sf.  Simon,  I.  p.  8.  “ Ce  fut  dans  cet  important  et 

brillant  tourbillon,  ou  le  roi  se  jetta  d'abord,  r\  ou  il  ]>rit 
cet  air  de  politesse  et  de  galanterie  qu’il  a si>  toujours  con- 
server,  et  qu’il  a su  si  bien  allier  avec  lad.ecence  et  la  ma- 
jeste.”  And  again,  p.  155.  “ Riun  n’etoit  pareil  dans 

ses  revües  et  f<hes  a.  sa  galanterie  quand  il  y avort  des  dames. 
11  avoit  jiris  ce  ion  a la  coxtr  de  sa  mere,  et  chez  la  com- 
tesse  de  SoibSQ,ns  ; ses  rnaitresses  l’y  avoient  accoutume  de 
plus  en  plus.”  Voltaire,  in  bis  Siede  de  Louis  XIV. 
Tom.  II •.  p.  3Qg,  repeats  these  circuinstances  and  opi- 
nions,4 
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one  of  the  least  gallant  of  all  the  mo- 
narchs,  and  his  court  one  of  the  least 
gallant  of  all  the  courts  that  have  beeil 
seen  in  France  during  the  tvvo  last  Cen- 
tn ries. 

Louis  XIV.  behaved  with  politeness  to 
every  one,  and  consequently  to  the  ladies. 
This  politeness  he  carried  to  such  a length, 
that  he  never  passed  a female,  not  even 
any  of  the  inferior  attendants  on  the  court, 
in  his  walks  or  rides,  without  taking  off 
his  hat.  He  never  said  a harsh  thing  to 
any  person,  and  of  course  not  to  a wo- 
man  ; on  the  contrary,  he  frequently  said 
handsome  or  agreeable  things  to  persons 
of  both  sexes.  In  the  course  of  his 
amours,  he  often  did  what  a monarch  who 
lovedjustice  and  virtue  would  not  have 
done.  But  it  was  very  rarely  that  he  for- 
got  what  he  owed  to  his  dignity  and  ma- 
jesty ; and  his  high  notions  of  these,  com- 
bined  with  a natural  dryness,  were  the 
principal  cause  that  he  did  not  display 
the  same  kind  of  gallantry  as  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  IV.  though  he  better  deserved 
the  title  of  a slave  of  love,  than  his  tvvo  il- 
lustrious  predecessors. 

Louis  displayed  a tincture  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  chivalry  only  in  his  first  amours 
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w-ith  the  two  Mancini’s,* * * §  and,  after  his 
marriage,  with  the  tender  La  Valliere.'J- 
Even  in  these  intrigues,  the  young  king 
acted  the  part  of  a timid  and  amorous 
swain,  ratherthan  that  of  agallant  knight, 
Düring  his  passion  for  La  Va liiere,  the  only 
appearance  of  chivalrous  gallantry  he  ex- 
hibited  was,  in  the  respectful  silence  ob- 
served  by  the  king  and  the  whole  court 
to  the  young  queen,  who  was  pregnant, 
concerning  the  splendideres  given  by  the 
monarcn  in  honour  of  the  unknown  object 
of  his  attachment,^  If  Louis  had  learned 
so  much  of  refined  gallantry  as  he  pos- 
sessed  of  any  lady,  it  was  neither  of  his 
mother,  nor  in  the  house  of  his  first 
mistress,  the  countess  de  Soissons,  but  in 
the  society  of  Henrietta,  of  England, 
whose  Company  he  courted  for  some  time 
after  her  marriage,  as  much  as  he  had  be- 
fore  shunned  and  turned  her  into  ridicule.^ 
The  mere  suspicion  that  the  marquis  de 
Villequier  was  not  indifferent  to  his  mis- 
tress, extinguished  all  his  passion  for  the 

* Mcm.  de  Maintenon , I.  p.  153. 

4 Und.  p.  1Ö2. 

j On  this.same  occasjon,  Madame  de  Motteville  ob- 
serves,  V.  p.  279  : “ qu’on  appelle  ordinairement 

la  belle,  galanterie  produisit  alors  beaucoup  d'intrigues.” 

§ Motteville,  as  above,  and  de  la  Fayette  Hist,  de 
Henriette  d'Angleterre. 
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elder  Mancini,  previous  to  her  marriage 
vvith  the  count  de  Soissons.  After  this 
marriage  it  was  impossible  that  the  flame 
could  be  rekindled,  as  the  king  positively 
knew  that  the  marquis  de  Vardes  was  the 
professed  and  favoured  lover  of  the  Coun- 
tess.* 

The  same  Louis,  who  denied  to  no  fe- 
male  the  usual  marks  of  exterior  respect, 
and  never  oflfended  or  hurt  the  feelings  of 
a lädy  by  a harsh  Word,  feit  so  little 
genuine  respect  for  the  sex,  and  shewed 
it  so  little  indulgence,  that  he  treated  the 
ladies  of  his  court  as  thousdi  they  were 

O •» 

slaves  whom  he  had  purchased.  In  his 
excursions,  the  ladies  of  his  court,  nay, 
even  his  mistress  and  the  princesses  of  the 
blood,  were  obliged  to  attend  him  in  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  weathers,  however  ail- 
ing  or  ill  they  might  be.  In  his  journies, 
he  enjoyed  for  his  own  person  every  con- 
venience  that  he  could  possibly  procure ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
ladies  durst  detain  the  king  a single  mo- 
ment,  or  put  him  in  the  least  out  of  his 
ordinary  track.  The  high  sense  he  en- 
tertained  of  his  majesty,  and  a natural, 
dryness  of  disposition,  produced  in  him 

* De  la  Fayette,  p.  1(),  20. 
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taciturnity  and  reserve.*  The  less  he 
contributed  to  the  amuseraent  of  others, 
the  more  he  expected  others  to  exert 
themselves  for  his  amusement ; and  in 
this  eonsisted  the  greatest  art  vvhich  his 
mistresses  were  obliged  to  practise,  and 
the  most  difficult  task  they  had  to  per- 
form.  Madame  de  Montespan  poured 
her  complaints  on  the  efforts  which  it  cost 
her  to  amuse  the  king  into  the  bosom  of 
her  friendj  Madame  de  Maintenon  ; and, 
notvvithstanding  all  the  prudence  and  pa- 
tience  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
acquired  in  the  difficulties  vvhich  she  had 
to  encounter  in  life,  she  found  herseif 
unable  to  suppress  similar  lamentations. 

Of  all  the  females  to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
was  attached,  none  was  so  successful  in 
dispelling  the  enmn  of  the  king,  and 
none  endured  the  pressure  of  that  ennui 
with  such  patience  and  fortitude  as  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  It  was  to  this  same 
mysterious  female,  that  Louis  behaved 
with  such  gallantry,  as  not  only  to  lose 

* De  la  Fayette  HisL  de  Henriette  d' Anglet,  p.  14.  , 
“ On  Je  trouvera  un  des  plus  honnetes  hommes  de  son 
royaume,  et  l’on  pourroit  dire  le  plus  parfait  s’il  n’etoit 
point  si  avare  de  l’esprit  que  le  ciel  lui  a donne,  et  qn'il 
voulut  le  laisser  paroitre  tout  entier  sans  le  renfermer  si  fort 
dans  la  majest^  de  son  rang.” 
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sight  of  bis  pride,  but  even  of  tbe  dignity 
of  bis  illustrious  Station. 

« Düring  tbe  splendid  review  at  Com- 
piegne,”  says  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,* 

“ tbe  king  exhibited  to  bis  whole  army,and. 
an  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  a 
spectacle  of  a different  kind,  wbich  forty 
years  hence,  I should  be  able  to  describe 
as  accurately  as  at  tbe  present  moment, 
so  indelibly  is  it  impressed  on  my  mind. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  in  her  sedan- 
cbair,  at  a point  of  tbe  old  rampart  of 
Compi^gne,  whicb  commanded  an  excel- 
lent  view  of  tbe  subjacent  plain,  and  of 
tbe  position  and  movements  of  the  troops. 
On  tbe  fore-part  of  tbe  left  pole  sat  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  on  tbe  hinder 
part,  tbe  duchess  of  Maine  and  tbe  prin- 
cess  of  Conti ; the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  tbe  court  forming  a semi-circle  in  tbe 
rear.  On  tbe  right  side,  at  tbe  window 
of  tbe  sedan,  stood  tbe  king,  and  behind 
bim,  at  some  distance,  tbe  principal  men 
of  tbe  realm.  Tbe  king  was  almost  tbe 
whole  time  uncovered,  and  stooped  every 
moment  to  the  window,  to  explain  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  tbe  nature  and 
causes  of  every  thing  sbe  saw.  Wlien 

* XI.  P.  128,  &c.  Compare  also,  Duclos,  I.  p.  igi. 
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the  king  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  she 
opened  the  windovv  four  or  five  inches, 
but  never  so  much  as  half.  She  several 
times  opened  it  to  ask  questions  of  the 
king.  The  greatest  part  of  the  time, 
however,  Louis  stooped,  unasked,  to  in- 
form her  of  all  that  passed.  Sometimes 
she  did  not  observe  him,  and  then  the 
king  would  knock  at  the  window  that  it 
might  he  opened.  The  king  spoke  to  no 
other  person  but  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
excepting  a few  Orders,  which  he  gave  in 
a few  words,  and  some  answers  equally 
laconic  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
ende<*voured  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tiou,  and  with  whom  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon spoke  by  signs,  vvithout  letting 
down  the  other  window,  through  which 
the  princess  was  not  permitted  to  trans- 
mit  her  observation  or  replies.  Opposite 
to  the  litter, . steps  had  been  cut  in  the 
rampart,  and  an  opening  made  in  the  wall 
that  persons  might  ascend  from  below,  if 
necessary,  to  take  the  Orders  of  the  king. 
The  case  actually  occurred.  Crenan  sent 
Canillac,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  de 
Bourgogne,  one  of  those  which  de- 
fended  the  place,  to  the  king,  to  enquire 
his  pleasure  respecting  some  circumstance 
or  other.  Canillac  climbed  tili  his  head 
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and  shoulders projected  above  the  wall  and 
rampart.  Having  ascended  thus  far,  he 
had  a view  of  the  sedan,  the  king,  and 
the  whole  Company  surroundjng  it,  ob- 
jects,  none  of  which  he  had  before  per- 
ceived.  This  spectacle  filled  the  colonel 
with  such  astonishment  that  he  stood  like 
a statue,  with  open  mouth,  fixed  eyes, 
and  the  expression  of  the  utmost  surprise 
depicted  in  bis  countenance.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  Company  but  what  observ- 
ed  this.  The  king  was  so  struck  that  he 
peevishly  said,  “ come  hither,  Canillac ! 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?” 
Canillac  ascended  to  the  top,  approach- 
ed  the  king  with  slow  and  trembling  steps, 
and  looked  uildly  round  on  every  side. 
I was  only  three  paces  fro,’.:  the  king. 
Canillac  p^ssed  in  front  of  me  and  stam- 
mered  a few  word3  in  a whisper  to  the 
king.  £f  , dhat  do  you  say  ?”  asked  the 
monarch.  <c  Speak  out.”  The  man  could 
not  rec.over  from  bis  confusion,  and  at- 
tempted  to  explain  bis  errand  as  well  as 
bis  ernbarrassment  would  pennit  him. 
The  king  understood  scarcely  a Word  ; he 
declared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
make  any  thing  of  Canillac,  gave  such  an 
ans  wer  as  he  thought  fit,  and  dismissed 
the  colonel  w ith  these  w'ords : Allez , Mon- 
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sieur.  Canillac  did  not  give  him  occasion 
to  repeat  the  injunction:  he  hastily  de- 
scended  by  the  way  he  had  come,  and 
disappeared.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight,  the  king  looked  round  him  and  said : 
“ I can’t  teil  vvhat  could  ail  Canillac.  He 
had  lost  his  wits  so  as  not  to  know  what 
he  was  saying.”  No  one  made  any  reply. 
About  the  time  that  the  town  desired  to 
capituiate,  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
probably  requested  permission  to  retire. 
The  king  called  out ; Les  porteürs  de 
Madame.  The  chairmen  came  and  car- 
ried  Madame  de  Maintenon  avvay.  About 
a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  king 
likevvise  withdrew.  Many  conversed  in  a 
low  tone  with  each  other,  and  were  u nable 
to  recover  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by 
what  they  had  secn.  The  very  soldiers 
enquired  the  meaning  of  the  sedan,  and 
the  continual  inclination  of  the  king  to- 
vvards  it.  The  greatest  art  was  required 
,to  impose  silence  on  the  officers  and  men. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an  effeet  this 
.eircumstance  must  have  produced  on  the 
foreigners  vvho  were  present.  Report 
-blazed  it  throughout  all  Europe  as  gene- 
j*ally  as  the  magnificent  review  of  Com- 
piegne.” 

The  king’s  brother  had  not  more,  but' 
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on  tlie  contrary,  inuch  less  gallantry  than 
Louis  XIV.  Monsieur  was  too  deeply  in 
love  with  hi m seif  to  endeavour  to  please 
the  fair  sex.*  Ilis  beauty  was  of  a femi- 
nine character.  His  disposition  was  not 
less  womanish,  if  we  except  the  extraor- 
dinary  personal  valour,  which  he  displayed 
in  war.  He  dressed  like  a woinan,  used 
rouge  and  cosmetics,  slept  in  a woman  s 
cap,  and  conceived  more  tender  senti- 
ments  towards  persons  of  his  own  sex, 
than  towards  the  fairest  of  the  other.-j~ 
Ile  treated  his  amiable  consort  with  a 
cruelty  which  excites  the  strongest  abhor- 
rence.  Even  during  her  last  illness,  he 
often  said  the  most  unpleasant  things  in 
her  liearing.  One  day,  speaking  of  astro- 
logy,  he  observed,  tliat  an  astrologer  had 
predicted  that  he  should  have  several  wives. 
“ Madame’s  present  condition/’  added  he3 
i(  makes  me  believe  that  the  man  proplie- 

* Madame  dein  Fayetle,  p.  12.  “ II  etoit  beau  et  bien 

fait,  mais  d’une  beaute  et  d’une  taille  plus  convenable  a 
une  princesse,  qu’a  un  prince,  aussi  avoit-il  plus  souge  a 
faire  admirer  sa  beaute  de  tout  le  raonde,  qu’a  s’en  servir 
pour  se  faire  aimer  des  femmes,  quoiqu’il  fdt  continuelle- 
ment  avec  eiles.  Son  amour-propre  sembloit  ne  lc  rendre 
capableque  d’attachement  ])our  lui-meme.” 

f Siede  de  Louis , XIV.  T.  I.  p.  2%6.  “ Ce  prince 

qui  s’habillait  presque  toujours  en  femme,  qui  en  avoit  les 
inclinations,  qui  couchoit  coeffe  en  cornelte,  qui  mettoit 
du  rouge  et  des  mouches,  agit  en  capitaine  et  en  soldut.” 
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sied  right.”  The  princess  de  Montpensier 
accompanies  this  anecdote  with  the  reflec- 
tion  timt  this  conduct  appeared  extremely 
unfeeling.*  Not  less  unfeeling  was  the 
behaviour  of  the  courtiers,  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  princess,  who  during  her  vvhole  life 
had  hebn  the  object  of  general  love  and 
admiratibn.  While  the  duchess  of  Or- 
leans was  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
pains,  when  the  physicians  could  procure 
her  no  relief,  they  weilt  to  and  fro,  talk- 
ing  and  laughing  in  her  apartment,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter  with  the 
princess. 

Monseigneur,  or  the  great  Dauphin  was 
rather  shy  than  proud,  but  still  more  re- 
served  than  bis  royal  father.  ln  the  life- 
time  of  bis  first  consort,  he  was  engaged  in 
sorae  short-lived  amours  and  after  her 
death,  he  married  Mademoiselle  Choin,  a 
good-natured,  but  not  a lovely  woman. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  manifest  a 
strong  propensity  for  the  other  sex,  and 
bis  gallantry  was  inferior  to  bis  love.  His 

* Man . de  Montpensier,  V.  p.  212.  “ Cela  me  parat 

fort  dur.” 

f p.  227*  “ On  causoit,  on  alloit,  et  on  reve- 

noit  dans  cette  chambre ; on  y rioit,  comme  si  Madame  . 
avo'it  ete  dans  un  autre  etat.” 

J Coneerning  the  gallantries  of  the  Dauphin,  see 
Richelieu,  I.  p.  138. 
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example  occasioned  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  court  to  neglect  the  fair  sex  still 
more  than  they  had  ever  done  befere.* 

Whatever  of  gallantry  there  was  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  had  expired  much 
earlier  than  the  last  days  of  the  king, 
vvhen  the  courtiers  trembled  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  their  monarch,  like  monks  before 
a rigid  abbot. -p  At  the  time  when  the 

king’s  passion  for  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  most  violent,  and  attracted  the  great- 
est  notice  in  all  France,  it  w;as  remarked 
that  all  chivalry  was  extinguished  at  the 
court,  and  that  it  wras  more  the  fault  of 
the  ladies  than  of  the  men.p  In  fact,  the 

* .Iljst.  Amour.  des  Gaules,  V.  224.  “ Ce.  qui  etoit 

cause  qu’on  les  abandonnoit  ainsi  c’est  que  Monsieur  le 
Dauphin  n’avoit  nulle  inclination  pour  le  beau  sexe ; il 
n’aimoit  que  la  chasse  . . . tous  les  jeunes  gens  se  rcgloient 
sur  lui  ? La  Beaumelle  passes  too  severe  a judgment  on  the 
authorof  this  work  in  the  Memoires  de  Maintenon,  I.  p. 
82.  The  sagacious  eclitor  of  the  Journal  de  Henri,  III. 
and  IV.  makes  no  scruple,  notwithstanding  this  censure 
to  refer,  though  with  caution,  to  the  work. 

t St.  Simon,  II.  p.  2g0.  “Vers  la  fin  de  sesjours  la 
gulanterie  des  premieres  temps  avoit  disparu  3 et  ses  cour- 
tisans  etoient  genes  comme  des  rnoines  en  presence  de 
Pabb(h” 

X In  the  year  1(373,  the  count  Bussi-Rabutin  observes 
m a letter  to  Madame  de  Scuderi  : “Je  crois,  comme 
vous,  que  toute  chevalerie  esteteinte  a la  cour;  mais  c’est 
plus  la  faute  des  dames  que  des  Chevaliers.”  Vol  IV  p 
öl.  See  also  the  complaints  of  the  marquise  de  Lambert* 
on  the  extmetion  of  gallantry,  in  her  (Eueres . p.  33,  m;/ 
and  Mim,  de  la  Fare}  p.  58.  f ^ > 
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facility  witli  which  they  gratified  tbe  pas- 
sions  of  the  other  sex,  caused  their  charms 
to  be  held  so  cbeap  by  tbe  young  courtiers, 
tbat  tbe  latter  would  scarcely  deign  to 
take  any  notice  of  them.*  A secret  so- 
ciety was  formed,  whose  members  pledged 
tbemselves  to  enjoy  among  each  otber 
tliose  pleasures  which  they  1 1 ad  before 
sought  among  vvomen.'j-  Several  of  tbe 
princes  of  tbe  blood,  and  many  of  tbe 
first  nobles  of  tbe  court  took  part  in  tbis 
unnatural  confederacy.|  Tbe  king  broke 
up  tbis  society,  and  drove  most  of  its 
members  from  bis  court ; but  with  all  his 
power  be  was  unable  to  eradicate  tbis 
unnatural  propensity  and  intemperance, 
which  be  hated  more  than  any  cther  vice. 
Neither  did  those  who  renounced  unnatu- 
ral gratifications,  return  to  the  sex,  but 
attached  themselves  to  the  bottle,  and  by 

* Hisf.  amour.  des  Gaules,  V.  p.  I.  “ La  facilite  (Je 
toutes  les  dames  avoit  rendu  leurs  charmes  si  meprisables 
a la  jeunesse,  qu’on  ne  savoit  presque  ä la  cour,  que  c’etoit 
que  de  les  regarder.” 

f Il'id. 

X Ihid.  Lcttres  de  Maintenon , I.  p.  1 8g.  Mim.  de 
Mad.  de  Maintenon,  III.  p.  13.  Confessions  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  p.  I3Q.  Among  the  princes  who 
belonged  to  tliis  society,  or  were  at  least  attached  to  the 
abominable  practice  of  the  order,  were  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  de  Yendönte,  8cc, 
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its  immoderate  indulgence,  were  led  into 
the  most  unexampied  excesses.* 

In  the  most  brilliant  times  of  Louis 
XIV.  none  possessed  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  love  of  the  ladies  in  a higher 
degree  than  the  count,  and  afterwards 
duke  de  Lauzun.  This  favourite  treated 
the  sex  in  a manner  that  would  scarcely 
have  been  forgiven  in  one  of  the  minions 
of  Henry  III.  The  princess  of  Monaco, 
being  unable  to  resist  the  solicitations  of 
the  king,  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  former 
lover,  M.  de  Lauzun,  for  his  master.  Her 
inconstancy  exasperated  the  haughty  fa- 
vourite to  such  a degree  that  he  said 
the  grossest  things  to  the  king,  and  broke 
a large  mirror  in  the  apartment  of  the 
princess,  vvho  happened  to  be  absent.^ 
Louis  XIV.  confined  the  incensed  lover  in 
the  ßastile,  from  which  he  was,  however, 
soon  liberated,  because  the  king  lost  all 
relish  for  the  princess  of  Monaco,  after 
the  first  enjoyment,  and  could  not  dis- 

pense  with  the  society  of  Lauzun.  He 
one  day  savv  the  princess  ot  Monaco  seat- 

ed  on  the  grass,  and  her  fair  band  resting 
on  the  ground.  He  went  up  to  her  and 

* Hist.  Amour.  des  Gaules,  V.  p.  22.  23. 

t Md.  p.  227,  31. 
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trodx  as  if  by  accident,  upon  her  hand; 
and  then  turned  round  upon  his  heel. 
The  princess  gave  a violent  shriek,  and 
loaded  him  with  the  bitterest  reproaches, 
to  which  Lauzun  listened  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  which  he  answered  with 
cold  excuses.  Of  all  the  ladies  whose 
hearts  he  gained,  none  loved  him  with 
such  ardour  and  constancy,  and  none 
sacrificed  so  much  for  his  sake  as  the 
proud  and  illustrious  princes9  de  Mont-- 
pensier,  who  frequently  solicited  the  king 
in  the  humblest  inanner,  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise  he  had  originally  given,  and  to  con- 
sent to  her  marriage  with  1*1.  de  Lauzun.* 
After  she  had  xeleased  her  lover  from  his 
tedious  confinement  by  the  cession  of  a 
principaiity  to  the  duke  du  Maine  ; Lau- 
zun  repaid  this  and  other  magnrmirnous 
sacrifiees  with  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
and  even  with  the  most  revoking  rudeness. 
One  day,  cn  his  re^urn  from  hunting,  he 
said  to  the  princess,  with  whom,  accord- 

ing  to  report,  he  had  been  privately  mar- 
rid. icttu  ^ Duuibon,  pull  off 

my  boots !”  When  the  princess  com- 
plained  of  this  insolence,  he  inade  a mo- 
tion  with  his  foot,  as  though  he  would  liave 

* Mim.  de  Montpensicr,  VI.  p.  70,74.  Mcm  de  Main- 
ton, II.  p.  150,  151. 
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added  the  grossest  of  insults.*  He  began, 
at  length,  to  beat  her,  not  merely  out  of 
brutal  passion,  but  from  principle,  and  at 
last  used  the  princess  so  ill  that  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  parting  from  him 
entirely.-j- 

The  decline  of  the  respectful  gallantry 
of  ancient  times,  even  during  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  more 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  alteration  of 
the  forms  of  courtesy,  than  by  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  I have  yet  noticed. 
A friend  shewed  the  learned  Menage  a 
well  written  letter  from  a lady,  which 
concluded  with  this  compliment:  votre 
trte-humble  et  trbs-obeissante  servante. 
Menage  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a lady 
ought  not  to  write  thus.  Next  day  Menage 
received  a billet  from  Mademoiselle  Scu- 
deri,  in  which  she  likewise  subscribed 
herseif  votre  tres-humble  servante.  Some 
days  afterwards,  a letter  with  the  same 
words  arrived  from  another  lady.  On  this, 
Menage’s  friend  went  to  Mademoiselle 
Scuderi,  to  acquaint  her  with  what  had 
passed.  “ It  is  true,”  replied  she,  t(  that 
the  ladies  were  once  prouder  than  they 


* M<?m.  de  Maintenon,  as  above.  “ II  fit  du  p'ied  un 
mouyement  qui  etoit  le  dernier  des  outrages.” 
t St  Simon , X.  p.  1Ö4. 
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are  at  present.”*  In  former  times,  con- 
tinues  the  same  author,  vvhen  a person 
vvrote  to  a fetnale,  he  concluded  bis  letter 
with  the  words : “ I kiss  your  hands/* 
or,  u 1 kiss  your  feet,  and  am/’  &c.' 
These  forms,  as  well  as  the  actual  kissin 
of  hands,  feil  into  disuse, 
time  of  Menage. 

* Menagiana,  p.  125. 
t lbid  p.  2Ö3. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  the  State  of  Mo r als,  especiallij  of 
the  Female  Sex,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  era  of 
the  commenceinent  of  good  taste  in 
France.  The  language  reached  nearly  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  tliat  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  attain.  True  politeness 
and  the  tone  of  good  Company,  which  had 
before  been  sought  in  vain,  were  then  dis^- 
covered.  The  higher  classes,  and  espe^ 
cially  the  females3  never  possessed  so 
many  useful  and  agreeable  talents  and  aU 
tainments  as  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  they  principally  contributed  to 
create.  Superstition  and  Machiavelism, 
nevertheless,  pervaded  the  court  and  the 
cabinet,  and  morals  continually  became 
more  and  more  depraved.  The  useful  ac~ 
quirements  difFused  among  the  higher 
ranks,  were  not  wholly  without  etfect. 
They  formed,  however,  a clyke  far  too 
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weak  to  confine  the  torrent  of  the  exam- 
ple  of  an  adored  monarch,  and  the  seduc- 
tive  allureraents  of  the  voluptuousness 
which  he  poured,  ac  it  vvere,  over  his 
whole  court.  Chastity  and  conjugal  fide- 
lity  became  subjects  of  ridicule.  A love 
of  pomp,  pleasure  and  dissipation,  advanc- 
ed  vvith  still  more  rapid  strides  than  the 
lewdness  of  both  sexes,  and  inflamed  all 
with  a desire  of  making  their  fortune, 
which  spared  nothing,  stuck  at  nothing, 
and  was  forgiven  every  excess,  because 
each  was  sensible  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  he  would  in  like  manner  have 
sacrificed  religion  and  virtue,  honour  and 
friendship.  When  people  had  satiated 
themselves  with  the  enjoyment  of  every 
innocent  and  ngtural  gratification,  they 
plunged  into  the  filthy  pool  of  the  gross- 
est  and  most  vulgär  debaucheries,  rnerely 
for  the  sake  of  novelty,  and  to  rouze  their 
dormant  senses.  The  vices  of  the  court 
inundated  the  Capital  and  the  whole  king- 
dora  with  much  more  fatal  force  than  its 
pleasures.  They  infected  even  foreign 
courts  and  nations.  The  piety  of  the 
king,  at  the  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
effected  no  amendment  in  the  manners 
of  the  court  and  of  the  people.  Invinci- 
ble  vices  still  lurked  in  concealment,  and 
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were  aggravated  by  universal  hypocrisy,.* 
The  moralists  of  the  age  imagined  it  iin- 
possible  to  make  luuch  farther  advances  in 
depravity.  The  succeeding  reigns,  how- 
ever,  demonstrated  that  the  profi  igacy  of 
the  powerful,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  were  destined  to  be  auginented  by 
many  degrees,  before  they  produced  the 
most  tremendous  of  revolutions.  France 
and  all  Europe  vvould  at  this  moment  have 
presen ted  a yery  different  spectacle,  had 
Nature  and  education  fcrmed  out  of  Louis 

XIV.  a truly  enlightened,  virtuous  and 
paci ßc  sovereign. 

The  prodigious  corruption  of  morals  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  first  manifested 
itself  by  the  excesses  in  wliich  most  of  the 
prineesses  of  the  royal  family  indulged. 
The  two  consorts  of  the  king ; the  first 
dauphiness  of  the  house  of  Bavaria ; and 
the  second  wife  of  Monsieur,  a princess  of 
the  Palatinate,  were  the  only  females  that 
maintained  an  unimpeached  reputation. 
The  rnistresses  of  Louis  XIV.  were  like- 
wise  advantageously  distinguished  from 
those  of  Francis  I.  Henry  11.  and  Henry 

XV.  by  their  constancy  to  their  royal 

. * Richelieu,  I.  p.  7. 
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lover.* * * §  Thearniable  Henrietta,of  England, 

was  equally  vexed  and  surprised  when  she 

found  that  tbe  modest  Valliere  had  sup- 

planted  her  in  the  king’s  afTections.  As  the 

heart  of  the  king  was  irrecoverably  lost,  she 

hestowed  her  love  on  the  handsome  count 

de  Guiche,  after  whose  removal  she  lis- 

tened  to  the  addresses  of  the  marquis  de 

Vardes.^  The  charming  duchessof  Bur- 

<nmdv  was  enamoured  at  one  and  the  same 
•/ 

time,  of  M.  de  Nangis  and  M.  de  Mau- 
ievrier.  When  she  pretended  to  lament 
the  departure  of  her  husband  for  the  army, 
the  court  laughed,  and  it  was  considered 
doubtful  which  of  her  two  lovers  extorted 
the  tears  from  her  beauteous  eyes.*  The 
]>assion  of  tliis  dauphiness  for  the  young 
duke  de  Fronsac  excited  so  much  scandal, 
that  the  lover  was  confined  in  the  Bastile 
on  account  of  it.^  The  princess  of  Conti 
was  informed  by  the  king  himself  that 
Clermont,  - her  admirer,  had  sacrihced  her 

* The  duke  de  Richelieu  insists  that  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  was  frequently  guilty  of  infidelity  to  the  king.  f. 
p.  ] 01 . De  la  Fare  asserts,'  that  the  king  always  kept  bis 
inistresses  under  lock  and  key.  p.  Öü. 

t Hist,  de  Mad.  Henriette  d' Angleterrc,  p.  43,  &c. 
1 19,  &c. 

X St.  Simon,"  III.  p.  100,  &c.  “ La  cour  rioit.  Si  les 

larmcs  etoit  pour  Jui  ou  pour  Nangis  cela  etoit  douteux.” 

§ Mein,  de  Richelieu,  1.  p.  33,  14Q,  150. 
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to  La  Choin,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  that  he  had  ridiculed  her  fondness  ior 
him.  Louis  punished  his  daughter  by 
obliging  her  to  read  to  him,  not  only  her 
own  letters  to  Clermont,  but  likevvise  the 
correspondence  betvveen  him  and  La 
Choin  : a task  during  which  the  princess 
repeatediy  fainted  away.*  The  greatest 
scandal,  hovvever,  wasgiven  by  the  duchess 
de  Bourbon,  and  the  duchess  de  Berry. 
Neither  the  king  nor  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  could  keep  these  two  dissolute 
young  princesses  vvithin  any  bounds.  The 
duchess  de  Bourbon  plunged  into  the  so- 
ciety  and  the  excesses  of  the  most  profli- 
gate  women,  and  answered  the  gentlest 
admonitions  with  the  keenest  contempt.-j- 
The  duchess  de  Berry  frequently  torment- 
ed  her  husband  to  such  a degree,  that  he 
would  run  in  a fit  of  fury  and  despair  to 
the  king,  and  in  the  most  urgent  manner 
intreat  that  he  would  release  him  from  his 
wife.+  She  was  not  merely  fond  of  vice, 
but  also  of  the  parade  of  vice.  She  in- 
sisted  that  La  Haye,  master  of  the  borge 

* Man.  de  Richelieu,  p.  62,  &c. 

t Sl.  Simon,  p.  III.  157.  Man.  de  Mod.  de  Maintenon. 
IV.  p.  16O,  lül. 

X Lhid  p.  20Q. 
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to  her  husband,  should  elope  with  her  in 
public,  ancl  from  the  midst  of  the  court. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  was  still  greater  and  more  general 
than  that  of  the  princesses.  Even  at 
court,  the  extent  of  the  evil  was  but  irn- 
]>erfectly  known,  before  the  confinement 
first  of  Fouquet,  the  comptroller  general, 
and  afterwards  of  the  duke  de  Lauzun. 
in  the  desk  of  the  former  were  found  a 
rnuch  greater  nuraber  of  love-letters  than 
of  important  papers  relative  to  state-affairs, 
and  from  ladies  who  had  never  incurred 
the  slightest  shadow  of  suspicion.  Hence 
originated  the  report,  that  all  the  females 
in  the  kingdom,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion  of  virtue,  had  been  won  by  the  gold 
of  the  prodigal  minister.*  This  report  of 
the  general  frailty  of  the  women  of  qua- 
lity  was  confirmed  by  the  secrets  of  love 
which  were  discovered  in  thecasket  of  the 
duke  de  Lauzun.  Here  were  found,  in 
the  first  place,  the  portraits  of  females 
without  number,  one  without  a head> 
another  with  the  eyes  scooped  out,  and  a 
tliird  with  a hand  demohshed.  Beside 
these  portraits  lay  the  hair  of  all  his  mis- 
iresses,  carefully  folded  up,  and  a multi- 


* Mim.  de  Mad.  Henriette  d'Anglcterre,  p.  71>  72. 
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tude  of  letters,  wlrich  convincecl  the  king 
that  the  coyest  women  of  bis  court  vvere 
not  the  least  frail.# 

The  young  duke  de  Candale  was  as 
great,  or  even  a greater  favourite  vvith  the 
ladies  than  the  duke  de  Lauzun.  “ In  the 
last  years  of  his  life,”  says  his  friend  St. 
Evremond,'|~  u all  our  ladies  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him.  The  most  reserved  sigh- 
ed  in  secret ; and  the  most  gallant  dis- 
puted  the  possession  of  him  as  of  supreme 
felicity.  After  he  had  parted  them  by 
the  interest  of  his  love,  he  united  them 
by  his  death  in  their  tears.  All  feit  that 
tliey  had  heen  attached  to  him,  and  uni- 
versal tenderness  occasioned  universal  la- 
mentation.  Those  whom  he  had  once 
loved  called  to  mind  their  former  sensa- 
tions,  and  imagined  that  they  had  but  just 
«sustained  the  loss  which  they  had  lono- 
before  deplored.  Others  who  were  indif- 
ferent to  him  flattered  themselves  that 
they  would  not  always  have  remained  so, 
and  lamented  the  death  of  an  amiable  man 

* Mim.  de  Maintenon,  II.  p.  21.  “ On  trouva  dans 
ses  cassettes  des  portraits  des  femmes  säns  nombre,  une  saue 
tete,  une  autre  ies  yeux  creves,  une  autre  lamain  ecras^e 
les  cheveux  de  toutes  ses  maitresses  en  ordre,  et  dtiquet^s  et 
des  billets  qui  apprirent  a Louis  que  les  femmes  les  pluß 
prüdes  de  sa  cour  n’etoient  pas  les  moins  fragiles.” 

f (lluvres,  III  p.  34,  35. 
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whose  affections  they  had  hoped  to  gain. 
Others  mourned  for  him  out  of  vanity, 
and  strangers  were  seen  minglijig  their 
tears  witli  those  ladies  whom  tlie  duke  had 
known,  in  order  to  raake  a rnerit  of  their 
gallantry.  The  countess  d’Olonne,  the 
real  object  of  his  affection,  obtained  cele- 
brity  by  the  violence  of  her  grief.  For- 
tunate had  she  not  suffered  herseif  to  be 
so  soon  consoled  for  his  loss  ! One  single 
passion  does  honour  to  the  ladies_,  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  not  more  favour- 
able  to  their  reputation  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all.”* 

In  fact,  those  females  who  had  but  one 
lover  besides  their  husbands  were  not 
deemed  coquettes.  Only  such  passed  for 
coquettes  who  had  several  lovers  at  once, 
or  who  frequently  changed  them_,  and 
publicly  acknowledged  their  inconstancy, 
or  at  least  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it .-f~ 
As  honourable  as  it  was  to  cherish  one 
single  passion,  so  ridiculous  it  was  thought 
to  rnake  the  liusband  the  object  of  that 


* “ Unescule  passion  fait  honneur  airx  dames  et  je  ne 
sais  si  ce  n’est  pas  une  chose  plus  avantageuse  a leur  repu- 
tation que  de  n’avoir  rien  aime.” 

f La  Bruyerc,  p.  122.  “ Une  femme  que  n'a  qu'un 

galant,  croit  n’etre  point  coquette.  Celle  qui  a plusieurs 
galants,  croit  n’etre  que  coquette.” 
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passion.  But  if  a woman  was  even  for- 
given  for  loving  her  husband,  it  was  con- 
si dered  an  unpardonable  crime  for  a wife 
to  express  sucli  sentiments  in  Company, 
or  for  a husband  to  manifest  an  afiection 
for  bis  wife.  Düring  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  married  people  first  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  each  other.  Husband  and 
wife  would  have  been  the  objects  of  uni- 
versal ridicule,  had  they  ventured  to  appear 
together  in  public.*  Fashion,  all-power- 
ful  fashion,  which  separated  persons  united 
by  the  most  sacred  of  ties,  taught  that 
any  other  men  had  a better  rigbt  to  wives 
than  their  husbands,  and  that  any  other 
woman  had  a better  right  to  husbands 
than  their  wives.  “ The  women,”  savs 
Thomas, “ lived  continually  in  the  Com- 
pany of  stränge  men,  and  the  men  in  the 
society  of  other  women.  With  this  love 
of  society,  opportunities  for  seduction  be- 
came  more  frequent,  and  both  sexes  mu- 


* La  Bruycre,  p.  434.  “Mais  quelle  mauvaise  honte 
fait  rougir  un  lioinnie  de  sa  propre  fetnme,  et  l’empeche 
de  paroitredans  le  public  avec  ceile  qu’il  s’est  choisie  pour 
sa  conipagne  inseparable,  qui  doit  faire  sa  joye,  ses  delices, 
et  toute  sa  societd  ; avcc  ceile  qu’il  aime  et  qu’il  estinie, 
qui  est  son  ornement,  dont  l’esprit,  le  merite,  la  vertu, 
1 alliance  lui  font  honncur?  que  ne  conuncnce-t-il  iiarroueic 
de  sa  fetnme. 1 0 

t p-  144,  145. 
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tually  encouraged  the  depravity  of  each 
other.  i he  men  lost  their  respect  for  the 
wo  men,  and  the  women  tlie  delicate  sense 
modesty  and  shame.  The  more  time 
they  passed  from  home  and  in  Company, 
the  less  they  could  devote  to  the  duties  of 
domestic  life.  The  women  who  were  the 
greatest  favourites  with  the  men,  were  so 
mucli  the  worse  wives  and  mothers.” 
Faithless  wives  were  so  common,  that 
their  husbands  were  neither  pitied  nor  ri- 
diculed.  1t  belonged  to  the  hon  ton  for 
wives  to  make  lovers  happy,  and  for  hus- 
bands to  laugh  at  the  Ornaments  which 
decorated  their  brows.* 

Coquettes  of  rank  might  have  as  many 
lovers  at  once,  or  change  them  as  often  as 
they  pleased,  without  losing  any  portion 
of  the  respect  paid  them  by  the  great 
worid,  while  they  possessed  beauty,  wit, 
grace,  and  above  all,  the  talent  of  afford- 
ing  entertainment.  The  disgusting  gal- 
lantries  of  a Ninon  de  l’Enclos,-^-  a prin- 

* Confcssions  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  p,  84.  “ The 

ladies  of  the  first  quality  were  almost  all  faithless  to  their 
husbands.  This  belonged  to  the  hon  ton.  The  husbands 
laughed  at  their  owu  horns,  and  this  also  belonged  to  the 
Ion  ton. 

f Of  this  equally  celebrated  and  notorious  female  I 
have  already  had  occäsion  to  treat  in  a preceding  volttme. 

\ 
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cess  of  Monaco,* * * §  a marechale  de  la 
Ferte,'j~  a countess  d’Glonne,J  a Madame 
de  Valent inois,^  de  Nangis,||  de  Polig- 
nac,^[  and  otherc,  did  not  prevent  all  the 
youtli,  and  beauty,  and  wit,  and  quality  of 
the  court  and  Capital  from  seeking  their 
society,  and  their  admirers  and  friends  of 
both  sexes  from  being  in  the  highest  re- 
quest.  “ Personal  graces  and  social  ac- 
complishments  passed  for  virtues  and 
atoned  for  every  vice.  No  one  had  the 
heart  to  despise  as  mean  and  depraved, 
that  which  possessed  such  powerful  attrac- 
tions.  To  please  and  to  displease,  became 
the  most  common  words  of  the  language 
1 of  the  court.”**  With  respect  to  the 
I talent  of  pleasing  and  gallantry,  the  cha- 
racter  which  the  duke  de  St.  Simon  has 
given  of  Madame  de  Nangis,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  most  of  the  females  mentioned 
above.  “ No  one/’  says  he,^^  “ could 
possess  more  wit,  more  refined  pleasantry, 

* Hist.  Amour.  des  Gaules,  III.  p.  231,  233. 

f Ibid  p.  300,  &c. 

X Mid.  IV.  p.  251,  &c. 

§ De  la  Fayrlte  Mtm.  de  lu  Cour  de  France,  p.  201. 
f‘  Madame  de  Valentinois,  jil us  cequette  eile  seule  que 
i toutes  les  femmes  du  royauine  ensemble.” 

||  St.  Simon,  II.  p.  153,  154. 

IT  Confessio  ns  of  the  duckiss  »f  Orleans,  p.  Q0. 

*"*'  Thomas,  p.  147. 

.f  tt  H.  p.  153,  154. 
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greater  talents  for  insinuating  herseif  into 
every  person’ s good  graces,  and  adapting 
her  discourse  to  the  eharacter  and  circum- 
stances  of  each,  than  Madame  de  Nangjs, 
daughter  of  the  marechale  de  Nochefort. 
This  lady  had  at  once  the  falsest,  the 
blackest  and  the  most  intriguing  of  cha- 
racters  ; she  related  whole  historiea,  not  a 
Word  of  which  was  true,  vvith  an  air  of 
such  simplicity  and  candour,  that  nobody 
could  entertain  a doubt  on  the  subject ; 
and  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  fasci- 
nating  of  Syrens,  from  whorn  even  people 
perfectly  acquainted  with  her  had  no  rae- 
thod  of  escaping  but  by  flight.  Her  so- 
ciety  was  exquisitely  agreeable.  No  one 
could  with  a face  so  innocent,  and  wit  so 
inexhaustible,  throw  out  such  keen  and 
sarcastic  reflections  on  persons  and  things 
which  actually  did  notdeserve  tliem.  For 
the  rest,  she  was  more  than  gallant,  when 
she  found  any  person  disposed  to  gratify 
her.  At  length,  she  became  so  clegraded 
as  to  min  herseif  for  the  sake  of  the  lowest 
niemals.  Notwithstanding  tliese  nume- 
rous  and  destructive  vices,  she  was  the  fa- 
vourite  of  the  city  and  of  the  court.  Her 
house  was  always  full  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  belonged  to  the  best  and  most 
brilliant  societies ; but  her  Company  was 
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most  courted  by  the  tliree  daughters  of  the 
king,  vvho  even  went  so  far  as  to  quarrel 
concerning  her ; though  she  was  more 
partial  to  the  duchess  de  Chartres  than  to 
the  other  tvvo.  She  governed  that  prin- 
cess  with  absolute  sway.  The  domestic 
discord  and  dissensions  which  were  thereby 
fomented,  the  aversion,  and  even  abhor- 
rence  with  which  she  inspired  theprincess 
for  her  husband  and  father-in-law,  caused 
her  expulsion  from  the  court.  The  tears 
of  the  princess,  however,  effected  her 
recal.  She  was  admitted  to  some  distin- 
guished  parties  of  the  king,  and  diverted 
him,  by  her  wit,  to  such  a degree,  that  he 
could  talk  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  of 
nothing  but  Madame  de  Nangis.  Madame  ' 
de  Maintenon  was  afraid  of  the  enchan- 
tress,  and  began  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  ultimately  lead  toher  final  removal.’* 
Madame  de  Nangis  was  banished  the 
court,  under  the  pretext  that  the  scandal 
she  gave  was  no  longer  to  be  endured; 
but  in  fact,  or  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  courtiers,  in  consequence  of  the  secret 
jealousy  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Fatal 
as  were  to  others  the  sentences  of  Louis 
XIV.  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  efiect 
vol.  in.  n 
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when  pronounced  against  lovely  women, 
whose  charnis  vvere  their  greatest  crime, 
or  who  did  no  rnore  than  what  the  k-ing 
and  his  mi  stresses  themselves  did,  or  had 
done.  It  occasioned  little  or  no  prejudice 
to  the  countess  d’Olonne,  vvhen  the  king 
called  her  the  disgrace  of  her  sex.*  Louis 
hi m seit  lived  in  twofold  adultery,  and  iegi- 
timated  a son  whom  the  marechale  de  ia 
Ferte  had,  during  the  life-time  of  her  hus- 
band,  by  the  young  duke  de  Longueville, 
and  of  whom  she  was  delivered  in  her  hus- 
band’s  house,  that  he  might  afterwards  be 
the  better  able  to  legitimate  bis  own  bas- 
tards.^ 

Of  all  the  notorious  coquettes  of  the 
a^e  of  Louis  XIV.  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  was 
almost  the  only  one,  who  indeed,  as  she 
herseif  observes,  turned  her  person  to  the 
best  aecount,  but  by  a certain  moderation 
in  her  gratiücations,  retained  that  respect 
which  she  had  acquired  by  her  intellec- 
tual  qualifications  and  her  beauty.  The 
shamelessness  and  profligacy  of  most  of 
the  others,  such  as  the  marechale  de  la 
Ferte,  the  Countesses  d’Olonne,  and  du 

* Hist.  Amour.  des  Gaules , IV.  p.  25. 

f Il  id.  III.  P-  300. 
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Roure,*  the.princess  of  Monaco,^  Madame 
de  Nangis,  and  de  Polignac  increased  vvitli 
their  years.  Tliey  feil,  at  length,  into  ge- 
neral contempt,  from  contempt  into  the 
lowest  indigence  or  loathsome  diseases, 
Avhich  prematurely  terminated  their  lives. 
After  they  had  debilitated  or  infected  all 
the  young  men  of  the  court,;J;  they  aban- 
doned  their  declining  charms  to  such  as 
chose  to  pay,  or  purposely  lost  money  to 
them  at  the  Faro-table.§  When  they 
could  no  longer  find  any  one  willing  to 
pay  for  the  enjoyment,  they  hunted  out 
actors,  dancei’Sj||  foreigners^[  and  even 
menial  servants,  whom  they  were  in  ge- 
neral obliged  to  remunerate  for  their  Ser- 
vices. None  sufFered  tnore  severely  for  her 


At  nnentertainment  given  at  Meudon,  the  prince  de 
Turenne  all  at-cxnee  burst  into  a loud  laugh.  The  Dau- 
phin euquiring  the  reason,  the  prince  rcplied  : “ C’est 
que  je  trouve  Fort  plaisatrt,  que  de  neuf  que  nous  sommes 
ici,  du  Roure  soit  lc  seul  c|ui  n’ait  pas  couch£  avec 
Madame.”  Ment,  de  Mainlcnon,  IV.  p.  l üö. 

*t'  Jbid. 

4 “Madame  de  Polignac,”  snys  the  duchess  of  Orleans  in 
her  Confcssions,  “ has  sweetly  peppered  all  the  voun»-  men 
of  quulity.”  ’ J ° 

'§  Ilist..  Amour.  des  Gaules. 

||  La  Brui/ere , l.  p.  4eö. 

¥ Th  ree  ladies  of  quality,  aniomg  whom  was  Madame 
de  Polignac,  once  robbed  the  son  of  the  Turlckh  ambas- 
sador,  kept  him  locked  up  for  two  days,  and  tried  what  a 
young  Turk  is  capable  of  doing.  Confessions  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  p.  yü. 
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depravity  than  the  princess  of  Monaco, 
vvho  was  disfigured  in  the  most  horrible 
manner  by  the  loathsome  disease  of  vvhich 
she  died.* 

At  all  courts,  and  in  all  capitals,  there 
always  were  and  always  will  be  such  wo- 
men  as  those  whom  1 liave  just  described, 
though  perhaps  not  in  such  numbers  as  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  love  of 
pleasure,  pomp,  and  profusion,  which  the 
king  excited  and  rendered  either  liabitual 
or  indispensably  necessary ; the  conse- 
quent,  speedy,  and  almost  general  impo- 
verishment  of  the  nobility  ; the  eagerness 
after  favour,  places,  and  pensions,  result- 
ing  from  urgent  necessities  and  pressing 
embarrassments;  and  the  desire  of  making 
and  advancing  fortunes,  were  still  more 
powerful  causes  of  the  universal  corrup- 
tion  of  morals.  Men  of  rank,  and  even 
princes  cringed  before  the  king,  before  his 

* Hist.  Amour.  des  Gaules,  III.  p.  233.  Lctlres  de 
liussy,  I.  p.  269.  “ Madame  de  Monaco  est  partie  de  ce 

jKonde  avec  une  contrition  fort  equivoque  et  fort  confon- 
due  avec  la  douleur  d’une  cruelle  maladie.  Elle  a 
defiguree  avant  que  de  mourir.  Son  dessechement  a ete 
iusqu'a  outrager  la  nature  par  le  derangement  de  tous  les 
traits  de  soa  visage.”  This  kin4  of  death  was  probably 
more  frequent  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  than  the 
shaineless  procedure  of  the  wife  of  the  minister  Lionne, 
who  suffered  the  duke  de  Sault  to  lie  in  the  same  bed 
between  herseif  and  her  daughter,the  marquise  de  Coeuvres. 
Ilist.  Amour.  des  Gaules,  IV.  qx.  204. 
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mini sters  and  bis  mistresses,  before  their 
minions  and  the  favourites  of  the  latter ; 
and  this  example  set  by  husbands  and 
fathers,  was  followed  by  their  wives  and 
daughters.  “ The  women  begatt  to  live 
in  a low  familiarity  vvith  men  of  business. 
These  who  could  not  aspire  to  the  comp- 
troller,  or  the  farme rs  general,  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  their 
agents  and  clerks.  They  delivered  in  new 
projects  and  proposed  fresh  taxes.  They 
sold  their  patronage  ; they  sold  their  vir- 
tue  ; they  sold  the  rnarrow  of  the  peopile. 
The  labouring  part  of  the  nation  was  op- 
pressed  by  the  lovely  part."*  Those  who 
possessed  power,  made  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder,  or  to  seil  to  others  the 
liberty  of  robbing  and  cheating  with  iin- 
punity.  Sucli  as  durst  not,  or  would  not 
have  recourse  to  these  expedients,  sought 
to  raise  themselves  in  the  world  by  advan- 
tageous  marriages.  Men  of  the  hipbest 
rank  courted  the  daughters  of  opulent 
financiers,  or  of  favourites,  by  whose  re- 
commendation  they  hoped  to  obtain  large 
dowries,  lucrative  places  or  pensions.T 

* Man . dp  Maintenon,  IT.  n.  114. 

i • , _ 1 

f For  a niece  ot  Madame  de  Maintenon,  even  a prinec 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  the  son  of  the  duke  de 
Noailles  durst  not  offer  themselves  as  suitörs.  Tlte  latter 
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1 he  blood  of  the  French  nobility  became 
depravecl ; the  distinctions  of  rank  were 
almost  abolished,  and  vvealth  was  the  only 
Standard  by  which  the  worth  and  conse- 
quence  of  persons  and  families  was  esti- 
mated.*  Among  the  whole  court,  small 
indeed  was  the  number  of  beautiful  wo- 
men,  who  wöuld  not  have  ofiered,  or  have 
been  ready  on  the  slightest  intimation  to 
sacrifice  their  ovvn  honour,  and  that  of 
their  families  to  the  happiness  of  being 
the  mistress  of  the  king.  There  was,  in 
faet,  not  a familv  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  but  what  built  the  hope  of  honours 
and  fortune  on  the  beauty  of  their  daugh- 
ters,  and  encouraged  the  latter  to  make  it 
their  study  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
king.-'j'*  To  be  the  mistress  of  the  mo- 
narch  was  deemed  felicity  so  supreme, 

obtained  her  hancl,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigny  was  the 
commencement  of  the  prodigious  fortune  whicli  the  house 
of  Noailles  in  the  sequel  acquired.  Mim.  de  Maintnion, 
JY.  p.  250. 

* St.  Simon,  p.  I.  182.  “ This  luxury  has  become  a 

sore,  an  internal  cancer,  which  preys  upon  every  individual. 
From  the  court  it  has  spread  over  the  provinces,  where 
people  are  estimated  according  to  the  table  they  Ueep. 
This  obliges  some  to  rob,  in  Order  to  defray  the  expence  ; 
it  confounds  ranks,  and  is  productive  oi  general  disorder 
arid  universal  ruin.” 

f This  was  the  case  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Mothe, — 
Hist.  Aritour.  des  Gaules,  II.  p.24,  and  afterwards  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontages,  as  well  as  many  others. 
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that  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  on  re- 
ceiving  the  first  notice  of  the  king’s  pasr 
sionfor  her,  feil  into  a kind  of  svvoon,  and 
for  soaie  time  was  so  overpowered  with 
transport,  that  she  was  unable  to  utter  a 
Word.*  It  was  well  worth  the  while  of 
proud  and  ambitious  women  to  swoon  at 
the  intimation  of  the  partiality  of  the 
king.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was 
created  a duchess ; besides  the  presents 
made  by  her  royal  lover,  she  received  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  a month  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  establishment,  and 
was,  nevertheless,  astonished  at  the  scan- 
tiness  of  the  provision  made  for  the  mis- 
tress  of  so  great  a monarch. 

The  same  wants  and  desires  which  ori- 
ginated  in  the  avidity  for  favour,  places, 
and  pensions,  were  increased,  and  still 
more  generally  diffused  by  the  passion  for 
play.  The  king,  as  I have  already  related, 
in  another  place,  prohibited  the  most 
ruinous  games  of  hazard  in  the  Capital, 
npon  pain  of  death  ; but  at  the  same  time 
tolerated  them  at  court.  He  played  him- 
self ; the  queen,  the  princes,  and  the 
princesses  were  passionately  attached  to 
play.  The  courtiers  followed  their  illus- 


* Ilist.  Amonr.  des  Gaules,  III.  p.  14g. 
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trious  examples,  and  played  so  high  that 
a person  sometimes  lost  one  hundred  thou- 
sand  pistoles  in  an  evening.*  Gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  kept  gam- 
ing-houses  or  banks,  £f  which  were  so 
many  lures  for  the  avariee  of  men ; so 
inany  abysses  that  engulphed  the  fortunes 
of  fam dies  ; so  many  rocks  on  vvhicli  the 
happiness,  honour  and  virtue  of  natives 
and  foreigners  were  wrecked.-j-  From 
these  places  ernissaries  were  sent  out  to 
discover  such  persons  as  had  been  left  a 
rieh  inheritan.ee,  or  had  received  a consi- 
derable  present,  or  had  gained  an  impor- 
tant law-suit,  or  had  won  a large  surn  at 
play,  or  who  were  willing  to  stäke  upon  a 
card  the  monies  with  which  they  were 
intrusted.  Numberless  were  the  instances 
of  persons  who  totally  ruined  themselves 
by  gaming,  and  had  no  other  excuse  to 
make,  than  that  they  could  not  live  with- 


* Madame  de  Scvignd  thus  writes  to  the  count  de 
Bussy  : “ Po-ur  revenir  a la  bassette,  c’est  une  chose 
qu’on  ne  se  peut  representcr.  On  y perd  fort  bien  cent 
mille  pistoles  en  un  soir”.  Lettrcs  de  Bussy,  I.  p.  2QQ. 
Concerning  the  dreadful  consequences  of  high  play,  see 
the.  Coiifessions  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  p.  83,  85. 

•f  La  Bruyere , I.  p.  204. 

t Ihid.  “ Mille  gens  se  ruinent  au  jeu,  et  vous  disent 
froidement,  qu’ils  ne  sauroient  se  passer  de  joucr.” 


out  play.”.j: 
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Unbridled  licentiousness  and  avarice 
produced  the  horrible  poisonings  vvhich  in 
1676’  and  1Ö80  struck  terror  into  the 
court  and  Capital,  and  filled  all  Europe 
with  astonishment  and  horror.  The  mar- 
quise  de  Brinvilliers  poisoned  father,  hus- 
band,  child,  and  brothers,  besides  many 
other  persons.*  Never,  says  Madame  de 
Sevigne,T  were  so  many  crimes  punished 
with  such  lenity.  This  female  monster 
was  merely  beheaded  ; her  body  was  burn- 
ed,  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 
She  was  spared  the  torture,  "both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary.  So  great  was  the  ap- 
prehension,  lest  she  might  make  disco- 
veries,  that  she  was  flattered  with  hopes 
V of  pardon,  and  to  this  it  was  owing  that 
she  went  with  such  firmness  to  the  place 
of  execution. 

A still  stronger  Sensation  was  excited 
1,  in  1086,  bv  the  trial  of  La  Vigoureux  and 
La  V oisin,^.  the  investigation  of  whose 
crime,  and  the  discovery  of  whose  accom- 
plices  was  committed  to  the  chambre  ar- 
dente,  as  it  was  denominated,  in  the  ar- 

* Lctlres  de  Seeigne,  IV.  p.  44,  &c.  Man.  de  la  Fare, 
p.  210,  &c 

+ Lcttrcs,  IV.  p.  198,  199. 

X Und.  V . p.  346,  372.  Mtmoircs  de  Mad  de  Main- 
tenon , II.  p.  129,  &c. 
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senal.  W hen  tlie  two  last  mentioned 
women  had  no  longer  any  personal  charms 
to  dispose  of,  they  dealt  in  those  of  com- 
mon prostitutes,  and  relinquished  tliis 
dangerous  business  for  one  still  more  dan- 
gerous, the  trade  in  poison.  They  soid 
the  most  subtle  and  virulent  poisons,  of 
tried  effieacy,  to  women  who  were  tired 
of  their  husbands,  and  to  children  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  their  parents.  The 
common  people  consulted  them  as  sor- 
. ceresses,  and  the  courtiers  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  poisoners.  They  at  first  practised 
their  art  without  much  noise.  Thirst  of 
gain,  or  the  hope  of  being  skreened  by  the 
number  of  their  accomplices  rendered  them 
bolder  and  bolder,  tili  they  at  length  sold 
their  drugs  publicly,  and  without  any 
precaution.  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
afraid  of  poison,  and  the  minister  Louvois 
of  sorcery.  These  two  importuned  the 
king  tili  he  established  the  chambre  ar- 
dente  in  the  arsenal. 

The  most  distinguished  persons  of  both 
sexes  belono-ino;  to  the  court,  were  sum- 

o o J 9 

moned  on  charges  of  poisonmg,  or  sor- 
cery, and  the  investigation  of  the  latter 
rendered  the  whole  tribunal  suspected  or 
detested.  One  of  the  members  had  the 
courage  to  address  the  president  de  la 
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Reinie  in  the  following  terms  : As  für  as 

1 see,  sir,  we  are  chieiiy  engaged  with  sor- 
eeries  and  infernal  agency,  011  which  sub- 
jects  the  parliament  of  Paris  will  not  re- 
ceive  anv  charges.  Our  commission  re- 
lates  to  poisoning.  How  happens  it  then, 
that  we  pay  attention  to  other  things  ?” 
The  president  answered,  that  he  had  se- 
cret  instructions;  o'n  which  his  spirited  col~ 
league  repiied;  “ Lay  down  some  rule  for 
us,  and  we  will  obey  as  well  as  you.  But 
as  I am  ignorant  what  commission  has  been 
given  you,  I think  it  consistent  with 
reason  and  justice  to  say  what  I do.”* 
Among  the  accused,  was  the  marshal  de 
Luxembourg,  who,  like  rnany  others,  was 
confined  for  several  months  in  the  Bastile, 
nd  the  countess  de  Soissons,  the  first 
istress  of  Louis  XIV.  The  latter  fled  to 
he  Netherlands,  where,  according  to  re- 
ort,  she  was  denied  admittance  into  se- 
eral  towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  in- 
ormed  her,  that  they  wanted  no  poison- 
rs  within  their  walls.'j-  The  investiga- 
ion  made  such  a noise  in  foreign  coun- 
ries,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
est  a Frenchman  and  a poisoner  should 


* Letlres  de  Sevigne,  V.  p.  358,  9. 
f Ibid.  V.  p.  372. 
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be  deemed  synonimous  appellations.  * * * § 
Frevious  to  this  time,  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land,^ and,  at  a subsequent  period,  the 
minister  Louvois,^;  were  most  probably 
poisoned.  But  with  respect  to  the  duke 
and  ducliess  of  Burgundy,  though  the  sus- 
picion  of  poison  was  so  general,  yet  scarce- 
ly  a doubt  can  exist,  that  they  died  a na- 
tural death.^  Had  these  two  royal  per- 
sonages  been  dispatched  by  poison,  the 
young  dauphin  and  the  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Maine  would  most  assuredly  not  have 
been  spared. 

Of  all  the  vices  of  the  court  none  unfor- 
tunately  infected  so  large  a portion  of 
the  nation,  as  the  love  of  pleasure,  pomp, 
and  profusion.  A total  revolution  took 
place  in  the  general  System  of  life,  in  dress, 
habitations,  furniture,  conveniences,  and, 
above  all  in  the  table,  not  only  among  the 
higher,  but  also  among  the  middling  classes. 


* Leltres  de  Sevign i,  V.  p.  37 2.  “ C’est  ainsi  que 

cela  se  tourne  ; et  desormais  un  Franyois  dans  les  pays 
^trangers  et  un  en-i  poison n cur,  ce  sera  la  merae  ehose.” 
f St.  Simon,  III.  p.  41.  Compare  Mim . de  Montpcn - 
sier,  V.  p.  231. 

X Ibia, . I.  p.  75. 

§ Tlie  duke  de  Richelieu  suspected  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  great  dauphin,  and  the  other  persons  who  died  in  the 
space  of  eleven  months,  had  been  all  taken  oft'  by  poison. 
I.  p.  141,177.-  Compare  Mim.  de  Maintcnon,  V. 
jp.  122. 
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whose  example  was  copied  as  closely  as 
possible  by  the  lowest  Orders  of  the  people. 
“ The  Roman  emperors,”  says  La  Bruyere, 
“ had  not  so  many  conveniencies  during 
their  triumphs,  nor  were  tbey  so  com- 
pletely  sheltered  from  rain  and  wind,  from 
dust  and  sun,  as  the  citizens  of  Paris  when 
they  drive  through  the  streets  of  the  Capi- 
tal. What  a contrast  with  the  mules  on 
vvhich  our  forefathers  were  content  to  ride ! 
They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
depriving  themselves  of  necessaries  that 
they  might  be  able  to  procure  superflui- 
lies,  or  of  sacrificing  real  comforts  to  ex- 
terior  appearances.  They  did  not  cause 
their  apartments  to  be  badly  warrned  that 
they  might  burn  wax-candles.  Wax  was 
reserved  for  the  altar  and  for  the  Louvre. 
They  did  not  starve  themselves  that  they 
might  ride  abroad  in  a carriage.  They 
thought  that  people  had  legs  to  walk,  and 
they  made  use  of  them  for  that  pupose. 
In  fair  weather  they  remained  clean,  and 
in  foul  they  gave  themselves  no  more  con- 
cern  about  soiling  their  boots  and  shoes, 
than  the  sportsman,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  wade  through  a bog,  or  the  soldier, 
when  he  isforced  tobemire  himself  in  the 
trench.  They  knever  conceived  the  idea 
of  harnessing  two  men  to  a chair:  mae-is- 
VOL.  III.  s 
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trates  went  with  the  same  dignity  to  their 
courts  as  Augustus  formerly  proceeded  oy^ 
foot  to  the  Capital.  At  that  time  tin 
glistened  on  the  table  and  on  the  side- 
board,  as  did  iron  and  copper  in  the 
kitchen  and  on  the  hearth.  Women 
were  waited  upon  by  persons  of  Lheir  ovvn 
sex.  The  mistress  of  the  house  even  su- 
perintended  the  kitchen.  Governors  and 
governesses  were  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 
They  knew  to  whose  care  to  commit  the 
offspring  of  kings  and  princes.  Parents 
divided  with  their  children  the  duties  of 
domestics,  and  themselves  undertook  the 
task  of  education.  They  kept  their  own 
accounts,  and  adapted  their  expences  to 
their  income.  Their  town-houses  and 
country-houses,  their  servants,  furniture, 
and  tables,  were  all  suitable  to  the  rank 
and  the  fortune  of  each.  There  were  ex- 
terior  signs  by  which  the  wife  of  an  advo- 
cate  might  be  distinguished  from  the  wife 
of  a magistrate,  and  the  citizen  or  the 
menial  from  the*  gentleman.  Our  fore- 
fathers  were  less  solicitous  to  encrease  or 
to  squander  their  property,  than  to  keep 
what  they  had.  They  accordingly  de- 
livered  it  undiminished  to  their  children, 
and  a tranquil  life  was  terminated  by  an 
easy  death.  They  did  not  complain  of 
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the  hardness  of  the  times  and  the  scarcity 
of  money.  They  had  less  money  than 
we,  but  yet  they  had  enough.  With  their 
frugality  and  content,  they  were  richer 
than  we  with  our  great  estates  and  pen- 
sions.  Finally,  they  were  deeply  impress- 
ed  with  this  maxim,  that  the  povnp  and 
splendour  which  are  becoming  and  neces- 
sary  for  the  great,  are  folly  and  prodigality 
in  private  individuals.”* 

Profusion  and  guilty  passions  produced 
among  the  middling  classes  in  the  Capital, 
the  same  crimes  as  at  court.  “ Nothing  is 
heard  of,”  writes  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
to  theprivy-councillor  de  Harling,'}-  “ but 
tragic  adventures,  poisonings,  rnurders, 
robberies.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  now  at 
Paris,  for  people  to  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives,  inost  by  drowning,  many  by  banging, 
and  many  by  stabbing  thernselves,  and  all 
fpr  the  sake  of  paltry  money,  as  if  people 
expected  to  be  richer  after  their  death. 
The  people  here  are  horribly  barbarous. 
Three  days  ago,  a woman  was  found  upon 

^ * Suite  des  Caractcrcs  de  M.  de  ln  Brmjcrr,  II.  p.  4i). 
The  marshal  d’Humieres  was  tlie  first  that  tock  a service 
of  silver  plate  with  him  tnto  the  field,  and  kept  a splendid 
table  in  the  carrij>.  His  example  was  soon  followed  bv 
others.  JSUm.  de  Guurville,  I.  p.  \öb.  ' 

f Confessions , p.  87. 
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a spit,  ready  for  roasting.  Parents  mur- 
der  their  children,  and  children  murder 
their  parents ; and  these  atrocities  are 
perpetrated  here  every  day.”  Their  un- 
natural  vvay  of  life  was  almost  the  only 
thing  that  distinguished  the  great  frorn 
the  middling  classes.  Ladies  of  quality 
did  not  rise  tili  noon,  and  were  scarcely 
dressed  before  five  o’clock.  Plays,  balls, 
and  the  gaming-table  successively  engaged 
them,  and  tliey  seldom  retired  to  bed  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  four  in  the  raorn- 
ing. 

Duclos  has  not  endeavoured,  like  Vol- 
taire, to  throw  a veil  over  the  corruption 
of  morals  under  Louis  XIV.  He  was, 
Jiowever,  of  opinion,  that  vice  retained 
more  modesty  and  decency  than  it  mani- 
fested  at  a subsequent  period.*  The 
ducbess  of  Orleans  says,-j~  that  “ in  the 
time  of  the  queen  and  the  first  dauphiness, 
nothing  but  modesty  and  dignity  pre- 
vailed  at  court,  and  that  those  who  were 
secretly  debauched  were  obliged  in  public 
to  demean  themselves  with  decency  ; but 
that  from  the  time  when  old  Maintenon 

* I.  p.  202.  “ II  ya  aujourdhui  moins  de  dccence  dam 
ncs  inoeurs.” 

* Anecdotcs,  '8c c.  of  the  duckess  of  Orleans,  p.  1 24\ 
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began  to  acquire  such  ascendancy,  and  the 
royal  bastards  vvere  introduced  into  the 
family,  the  morals  of  both  sexes  became 
more  and  more  depraved.” 

Louis  XIV.  had  not  such  friends,  nei'* 
ther  did  he  live  on  such  a familiär  footing 
with  his  friends  and  mi stresses  as  Henry 
IV.  Still  less  did  he  indulge  in  such  low 
and  disgusting  debaucheries  as  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
asserted,  tliat  the  manners  of  the  court 
evinced  any  attention  to  decency.  Hie 
laws  of  public  decorum  were  transgressed  in 
a variety  of  ways  by  the  king  himself,  by 
the  princes  and  princesses,  and  by  the 
courtiers  of  both  sexes. 

The  French  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  see  their  kings  keep  professed  concu- 
bines  besides  their  legitimate  wives.  It 
was  likewise  no  uncommon  thing  for  these 
monarchs  to  change  their  mistresses,  and 
take  new  ones  when  they  were  tired  of  the 
old  favourites.  But  it  was  a proceeding 
perfectly  new,  and  unparalleled  even  in 
France,  for  a king  to  have  several  profess- 
ed mistresses  at  once ; to  take  them  with 
him  in  his  excursions  and  campaigns,  in 
the  same  carriage  with  the  reigning  queen ; 
to  present  to  his  people  and  his  armies  a 
scandalous  exaniple  of  manifold  adultery, 
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and  revolting  polygamy.  From  the  early 
times  of  Montespan,  who  was  torn  by 
force  from  her  husband,  the  gentle  Valliere 
figured  for  years  by  the  side  of  her  rival, 
as  did  Montespan  herseif,  from  the  year 
lb80,  by  the  side  of  de  Fontanges  and 
Maintenon.  u At  length,”  observes  the 
duke  de  St.  Simon,*  “ the  kin«;  rob- 
bed  the  husband  of  his  wife  with  an  eclat, 
whieh  filled  every  nation  with  abhorrence, 
and  he  first  exhibited  to  the  world,  the 
*p£ctacle  of  two  professed  mistresses.  He 
took  them  both  with  him  to  the  frontiers, 
to  the  camps,  and  to  the  armies,-and  that 
too,  inthecarriageof  the  queen.  The  people 
assembled  from  all  parts  to  obtain  a sight 
of  the  three  queens,  as  they  were  called.” 
In  the  year  1680,  the  spectacle  of  four 
queens,  to  make  use  of  the  expression  cur- 
rent among  the  multitude  of  those  timesr 
was  exhibited  at  court.  The  consort  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  still  living,  though  in- 
deed  totally  forgotten.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan was  not  yet  discarded,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  prerogatives  attached  to  her  condi- 
tion as  mistress.  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
tanges was  created  a duchess,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  enjoyed  such  high  favour, 


* II.  p.  6,  7- 
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that  Madame  de  Montespan  was  much 
more  jealous  of  the  latter  than  of  de  Fon- 
tanges.* 

In  the  early  period  of  his  passion,  the 
king  one  day  explained  to  the  fair  Fon- 
tanges, the  figures  wrought  in  the  magnifi- 
cent  tapestry,  afterthe  designs  of  Le  Brun, 
and  desired  the  duke  de  St.  Aignan,  to 
make  an  impromptu  on  the  subject.  The 
duke,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pimp 
to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
intrigues,  complied  with  the  injunction  of 
his  master,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  latter,  that  he  requested  him  to  com- 
pose  a longer  piece  on  the  subject.'!'  The 
duke  hereupon  wrote  his  Triomphe  de 
I amour  sur  le  coeur  d Iris,  in  which  he 
celebrated  the  victory  of  the  king  over  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Fontanges,  and  all  the 
previous  conquests  which  Louis  had  made 


* Lcttrcs de  Sevigne,  V.  p.  445.  “ Madame  de  Mon- 

tespan is  highly  incensed.  She  wept  much  yesterday. 
Yuu  may  judge  of  the  anguish  endured  by  her  pride, 
Tvhich  is  still  moresensibly  hurt  by  the  high  favoux  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintcnon.  His  majesty  very  often  spends  a couple 
of  hours,  after  dinner,  in  the  chamber  of  the  latter,  con- 
versing  with  a friendship,  a freedom,  and  an  ease,  which 
rcndcrs  that  place  the  most  desirahle  in  the  World." 
t Hist.  Amour.  des  Gaules , III.  p.  162,  &cc. 

X This  piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  Volume  of  the 
Hist,  amour.  de  Gaules,  frorn  p lbÜ,  to  1Ö8. 
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of  other  ladies.J  The  king  caused  this 
piece  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  whole 
court,  after  a ball  and  collation  which  he 
had  given  in  honour  of  the  new  inistress. 
Ilis  practice  of  parading  about  with  bis 
mistresses  was  scarcely  so  great  a violation 
of  publie  decorum,  as  the  verses  in  praise 
ot  his  adulterous  exploits,  which  he  caused 
to  be  written  and  recited. 

As  little  as  the  king  strove  to  conceal 
his  adulteries  and  polygamy,  so  little  did 
the  princes  of  his  house  make  a secret  of 
the  unnatural  propensities  to  which  they 
were  addicted,  or  the  princesses  endeavour 
to  throw  a veil  over  their  irregularities, 
and  the  trull-like  habits  they  had  con-- 
tracted.  The  dauphin  having  oneday  taken 
leave  of  the  king  at  Marly,  went  up  to  the 
apartments  of  the  princesses,  where,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  found  the  duchess 
de  Chartres,  and  the  duchess  de  Bourbon, 

j ' J i ’ > . Ü-  iJ  .i 

* Hisf.  amour.  des  Gaules,  III.  p.  174,  175. 

II  em porta  d’assaut  Ie  coeur  d’Amarillis,  (Mancini) 

II  prit  celui  d’Amynthe  (la  Valiere)  et  celui  de  Phillis, 
(Montespan) 

II  accepta  les  clefs  de  celui  de  Climene  (du  Lude) 

Et  celui  de  Cloris  (Soubise)  le  reconm.it  sans  peine 

Ces  coeurs  n’etoient  pas  assez  forts 

Pour  souten ir  rin  siege,  et  pour  se  bien  defendre  \ 

Aussi  l’amour  pnur  les  prendre. 

Ne  fit  pas  de  grands  efforts. 
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smoking,  and  that  vvith  pipes  procured 
frorn  the  Swiss  guards.*  It  was  rather 
deemed  an  honourthan  a disgrace  to  the 
courtiers,  both  old  and  young,  to  be  daily, 
< or,  at  least,  frequently  intoxicated.  Among 
those  who  were  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
considered  a moderate  man  who  got  drunk 
only  with  wine.  Many  had  lost  all  relish 
for  that  beverage,  and  therefore  had  re- 
course  to  brandy,  and  the  strongest  dis— 
tilled  liquors.  -f  Of  the  young  cour- 
tiers, none  was  admitted  into  the  circles 
of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  or  the  Pe- 
tit s Mai  t res , as  they  were  denomi- 
nated,  but  such  as  took  part  in  their  wild 
orgies.*  These  young  men,  when  over- 
heated  with  wine,  committed  the  most 
atrocious  excesses,  not  only  in  brothels, 
and  on  the  persons  of  common  women, 
but  on  the  persons  and  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  nay,  even  on  the 

* Hist,  umour.  de  Gaules,  TII.  p.  111. 
f La  Bruycre,  I.  p.  249-  “ Celui-la  cbez  eux  est 

sobre  et  modere  qui  ne  s’enyvre  que  de  vin.  L’usage  trop 
frequent  qu’ils  en  ont  fait,  le  leur  a rendu  insipide  ; ils 
cberchent  a reveiller  leur  gout  deja  eteint  par  les  eaux  de 
vic,  et  par  toutes  les  liqueurs  les  plus  violentes.” 

+ Hist,  umour.  des  Gaules,  V.  p.  23,  185.  “ Je,veux 

Jiarler  du  vin,  k quoi  tous  les  jeunes  gens,  qui  venoient  a 
a cour  etoient  obliges  de  s’adonner,  s’ils  vouloient  faire 
cottcrie  avec  ceux  qui  s’appellent  Petits-Maitres.”  Mein, 
du  Marqu.  de  la  Larc,  p.  85. 
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tnost  sacred  things,  for  which  any  other 
would  have  been  punished  with  the  fag- 
got  and  the  wheel.*  Courtiers,  and  even 
such  of  them  as  were  invested  with  high 
dignities  and  honours,  still  continued  to 
frequent  brothels  and  taverns.  In  1689, 
the  king  sent  the  blue  ribbon,  by  special 
couriers,  to  M.  de  Bouffleurs  and  the  mar- 
quis  d’Huxelles.  The  latter  simply 
thanked  the  minister  Louvois,  and  added, 
that  if  the  blue  ribbon  were  to  prevent 
him  from  going  to  taverns  and  other 
places  of  that  description,  he  would,  in 
this  case,  return  the  mark  of  royal  fa- 
vour.'|' 

Intemperance  was  a vice  still  more  dif- 
ficult  to  be  eradicated  than  the  gallantry 
accompanied  with  public  scandal.  When 
the  king  began  to  renounce  the  love  of 
mistresses,  and  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
Jesuits,  after  their  fashion,  instead  of 
beautiful  women,  the  courtiers  of  both 
sexes  concealed  their  gallantries,  and  co- 
vered  their  secret  and  illicit  connexions 
with  the  cloak  of  devotion,  or  rather  of 
hypocrisy.  As  early  as  16/8,  it  was  the 

* A transaction  of  this  kintl  is  related  in  the  Hist, 
amour.  des  Gaules,  V.  p.  23.  in  which  the  son  of  the  mi- 
nister Colbert  was  one  of  the  principal  actors. 

f Mm,  de  Mad.  de  la  Fayettc,  p.  106‘. 
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general  practice  for  even  the  most  disso- 
fute  of  both  sexes  to  go  daily  to  church, 
and  to  perform  their  devotions  for  the 
edification  of  others,  and  in  particular  of 
their  domesticS.*  In  16*83,  not  only  the 
king,  but  likewise  the  whole  court  was 
converted.  The  ladies  who  had  previous- 
ly  manifested  the  strongest  aversion  to  the 
public  worship,  never  quitted  the  churches. 
Those  who  were  most  celebrated  for  their 
piety,  were  not  more  zealous  than  the 
most  notorious  coquettes.  Every  Sunday 
the  church  was  as  much  crowded  as  it  had 
usually  heen  only  at  Easter.~j~  Gallantry, 
and  orallant  connexions  ceased  to  be  in 

O 

fashion.  J Without  devotion,  or,  at  least, 

* Letlres  de  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  I.  p.  112.  “ Ou’ eile 
fasse  tous  les  jours  la  priere  en  public.  Comptez  qu’on 
doit  cet  exemple  a ses  domestiques.  Ici  ou  on  fait  le  mal 
i avec  tant  d’effronterie,  et  le  bien  avec  tant  de  negligence, 
on  ne  manque  point  a ce  devoir.” 

Ibid.  I.  p.  171.  “ Je  crois,  que  la  reine  a demande  de 

1 Dieu  la  conversion  de  toute  la  cour.  Celle  du  roi  est  ad- 
v mirable.  Les  dames  qui  en  paroissoient  les  plus  eloignees 
ne  quittent  plus  les  eglises.  Madame  de  Montchevreuil, 
i Mesdames  de  Chevreuse  et  de  Beauvillier,  la  princesse 
1 d’Harcourt,  et  en  un  mot  toutes  nos  devotes  n’y  sont  pas 
ü plus  souvent,  que  Mesdames  de  Montespan,  de  Thianges, 
•j  Ja  comtesse  de  Grammont,  la  duchesse  du  Lude,  et  Ma- 
il dame  de  Soubise.  Les  simples  dimanches  sont  comme 
1 autrefois  les  paques.”  Even  the  marechale  de  la  Ferte 
and  the  countess  d’Ülonne  began  to  make  their  servants 
8 fast.  Duclos,  I.  p.  94. 

X Suite  des  Caructeres  de  M.  de  la  Bruijerc , II.  p.  91. 
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tlie  appearance  of  sanctity,  no  Salvation 
was  to  be  found  at  court  any  more  than  in 
the  other  world.  May  it  not  be  justly  af- 
firmed,  that  this  general  aflfectation  of  piety 
was  one  of  the  greatest  indecencies  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.?* 

II  y a dix  ou  douze  ans  que  le9  commerces  galans  etoient 
communement  pratiquez  : on  y renonce  a present,  du 
moins  on  cache  son  jeu . . . ainsi  la  mode  a ete,  la  mode 
n’est  plus,  la  mode  reviendra.” 

* Mein,  de  la  Fayctte,  p.  127- — “ car,  a l’heure  qu’il 
«st,  hors  de  la  piete  point  de  salut  a la  coui^  aussl  bien  que 
dans  l’autre  monde. 
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Of  the  Influeytce  of  the  Fair  Sex  on  the 
Ajfairs  of  the  Court  and  State,  duririg 
the  Reign  of  Louis  A//  . 

At  the  court  of  no  other  king  of  France, 
did  the  women  reign  with  such  absolute 
sway,  as  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
They  governed  not  so  much  by  their  per- 
sonal charms,  as  by  their  superior  intel- 
lectual  qualifications  : not  so  much  through 
their  virtues,  as  through,  the  imbecility 
and  depravity  of  the  men. 

“ The  mistresses,”  says  the  duke  de 
St.  Simon,  “ had  such  an  influence  upou 
the  wliole  System  of  government  of  the 
king,  and  on  public  as  well  as  private 
affairs,  that  I cannot  do  better  tlian  begin 
, the  second  volume  of  my  Memoirs  with 
jthis  article.  The  scandal  wliich  they  oc- 
- casioned  spread  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
i Europe,  covered  France  with  shame,  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  state,  and,  doubt- 
z less,  drew  down  the  curse,  under  the 
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weight  of  which  the  king  had  well  nigh 
sunk,  arid  which  swept  away  all  his  legiti- 
mate  offspring,  excepting  one  single  scion. 
From  these  evils  have  originated  many 
others,  which  we  shall  long  continue  to 
feel.” 

The  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.  occa- 
sioned  manifold  and  incalculable  evils,  by 
the  etfects  which  their  examples  produced 
at  court  and  among  the  people ; by  the 
ruinous  expence  and  prodigious  debts  in- 
curred  by  the  inaintenance  and  establish- 
rnents  of  themselyes  and  their  children ; 
by  the  love  of  pomp  and  profusion  into 
which  they  led  the  king  and  his  courtiers  ; 
by  thefavours  lavished  on  the  worthless,and 
the  mortifications  heaped  upon  the  deserv- 
ing,  in  compliance  with  their caprices;  final- 
ly,  by  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  real  rn, 
and  the  dangerous  confusion  resulting  from 
the  elevation  of  the  royal  bastards.  I touch 
but  slightly  on  all  these  mischiefs,  that  I 
may  proceed  to  treat  of  the  unexampled 
share  which,  not  only  the  mistresses  of 
th^  king,  but  the  sex  in  general  took, 
durinp'  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
affairs  of  the  court  and  kingdom. 

Among  the  mistresses  of  the  king, 
there  was  only  one  who  possessed  a power- 
ful  and  permanent  influence  at  court  and 
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in  tbe  cabinet.* * * §  The  unassuming,  mo- 
dest,  and  tender  Valliere,  was  so  happy  in 
the  love  of  the  king,  that  she  gave  her- 
seif no  concern  about  any  other  subject  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  all  the  historians  of 
those  times  exclaim : “ Wotdd  to  God 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  kept  la  Valhere 
longer,  or  that  her  successors  had  resem- 
bled  her!”  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges 
had  too  little  spirit,  and  died  too  soon 
to  perform  any  thing  of  consequence, 
except  making  a provision  for  her  family  Vp 
Still  more  transient  was  the  liking  of  the 
king  for  the  princess  of  Monaco,  and  the 
fair  Madame  du  Lude.^  If  the  passion 
which  he  conceived  for  Madame  de  Sou- 
bise, and  perhaps  for  another  married 
lady  of  the  court,  had  more  solidity,^, 
these  mistresses,  who  were  less  known 

* Concernirig  the  gallantries  of  the  king,  see  in  parti- 
cnlar  Richelieu,  I.  p.  c)().  About  the  satne  time  that 
Louis’s  fondness  for  La  Valliere  commenced,  lie  conceived 
tender  Sentiments  for  a Mademoiselle  la  Mothe,  fille 
d'honneur  to  the  cpieen.  To  prevent  his  entertaining 
liimself  in  private  with  her,  Madame  de  Navaillcs,  the 
first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  caused  several  doors  to  be 
walled^  up.  Bist,  de  Mud.  Henriette  d' Angletcrre,  p. 
112.  Tiie  princess  de  Montpensier  says,  that  this  circum- 
stance  afforded  a subject  for  considerable  mirth.  Mrin . 
IV.  p.  1 J . V.  p.  (>7. 

f St.  Simon,  II.  p.  io. 

X lbid.  p.  15. 

§ lbid.  p.  11,  8cc. 
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titein  the  preceding,  gained  little  more  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  honour  than  places 
and  wealth  for  their  husbands,  children, 
and  other  relations.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  alone  had  sufficicnt  talents  and 
good  fortune  to  be  able,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  to  prepossess  the  king  against 
or  in  favour  of  iiiaily  persons,  and  to  in- 
ßuence  his  determination  on  niany  im- 
portant oceasions.  When  the  king  was 
with  her,  and  the  ministers  came  to  speak 
to  him  on  business,  she  began  to  play 
with  the  kids,  or  the  guinea-pigs,  or  other 
animals,  which  she  kept  in  her  apart- 
ments,  but  at  the  sanie  time  she  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  every  Word  that  was 
nttered.  The  king  sometimes  joked  with 
his  ministers  on  the  playfulness  of  the 
wit  of  the  Mortemars;  and  Madame  de 
Montespan,  supported  or  prepared  by  her 
aecotnplished  sisters,  often  dropped  a few 
words  which  completely  turned  the  scale.# 
All  the  ministers  and  statesmen  paid  their 
court  to  this  haughty  female,  on  account 
of  her  capriees,  with  as  much  assiduity  as 
to  the  king  himself.  Colbert  received  both 
verbal  and  written  Orders  from  Louis  XH  . 

* This  is  mcntioncd  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  se- 
veral  of  her  lelicrs. 
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to  comply  with  all  the  vvishes  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  ;*  and  Louvois,  wilhout 
any  injunction  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
was  solicitous  to  gratify  all  the  desires  of 
bis  mistress,  because  she  admired  the  mi- 
nister as  the  most  perfect  model  of  a great 
man,  and  in  return,  perfonned  for  him 
the  most  important  Services  with  the 
king.~j~  A beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
ambitious  wo  man,  who  was  so  dear  to  the 
king  and  his  two  principal  ministers,  cer- 
tainly  possessed  the  power  of  doing  much 
good  during  the  period  of  her  favour,  and 
at  the  same  time  could  not  fail  to  do  much 
mischief.  The  Former  excited  great  at- 
tention at  Paris  and  Versailles  ; and  the 
latter  in  the  provinces,  when,  in  16/5, 
Madame  de  Montespan  suddenly  quitted 
the  court  in  a fit  of  devotion,  and  the 
king,  overtaken  by  a similar  fit,  endured 
for  a time,  without  impatience,  the  ab- 
sence  of  his  beloved  mistress.  The  court 

* See  a Ietter  of  the  king  in  the  Mem,  de  St.  Simon , 
II.  p.  L'OJ.  “ Continuez  a faire  ce  que  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan voudra.” 

t Mim.  de  Maintetwn,  TII.  p.  45.  “ Louvois  etoit  le 

meilleur  ami  de  Mad.  de  Montespan,  quidisoit:  il  rem- 
plit  toutes  les  idees  que  j’ai  d’un  grand  homme.”  At  the 
same  place  it  is  correctlv  observed,  that  the  intimacy  be- 
tween  Louvois  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  mutual  autipathy  of  that  minister  and  Mad. 
de  Matutenon. 
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and  the  Capital  lamented,  and  the  pro- 
vinces  rejoiced  at  the  indifference  of  the 
king  towards  the  fair  fugitiye.  “ Our 
kings,”  said  the  people  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles,* “ raust  have  either  a mistress  or 
a prime  minister.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  it  in  their  power  to  perform  a 
great  deal  of  mischief;  but  tke  good  they 
do  by  keeping  the  servants  of  the  crown 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty  is  inealcu- 
lable.  A beloved  female  softens  the  man- 
ners  of  the  monarch,  disposes  him  to 
‘ listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  injured  and 
oppressed,  appeases  the  ebullitions  of  h is 
airaer,  directs  his  attention  to  his  faults, 
inspires  him  with  a love  of  glory  and  of 
the  Sciences,  and  communieates  to  him 
that  moderation  which  attempers  com- 
mands,  and  lightens  obedience.  The  abuse 
of  power  by  the  king’s  servants  is  pre- 
vented  ; the  ministers  are  not  unanimous, 
and  perform  their  duty  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.  Who  could  support  the  ennui,  the 
misfortune  of  royalty,  unlessthe  sovereign 
enjoyed  that  liberty  which  is  possessed 
by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ? A mistress 
certainly  occasions  an  additional  expence  ; 
but  what  does  that  signify,  if  luxury  re- 

* Mim.  de  Maintenon , II.  p.  75. 
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Stores  to  the  people  wbat  iraposts  take 
from  tliem  ? How  many  officers  are  re~ 
cominended  by  Madame  de  Montespan  ; 
how  many  artists  are  pensioned ; how 
many  petitions  presented  ; bow  many  un- 
fortunate  wretches  relieved  and  supported 
by  her!  Yes,  but  witb  respect  to  moral s! 
W ere  tben  the  public  morals  more  pure 
under  Louis  XIII.  wbo  loved  nothing? 
And  was  bis  Cardinal,  wbo  loved  every 
thing,  less  respected  on  tbat  account  by 
the  pope  and  the  Sorbonne  ? — But  the 
salvation  of  the  king! — Wbat!  will  he 
not  soon  enough  become  old?  His  devo- 
tion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  his 
amours.  But  the  degradation  of  the  men 
of  the  highest  rank,  in  being  obliged  to 
pay  court  to  a mistress ! — The  homage 
wbicb  we  paid-  to  Madame  de  Montespan, 
was  a part  of  the  respect  we  owed  to  our 
king.  Instead  of  one  female,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  adore  twenty  ; and  wbat  wo- 
men ! Madame  de  Colbert  is  as  inaccessi- 
ble  as  her  busband  ; and  La  Dufresnoi* 
as  haughty  as  her  lover,  Louvois ; and  in 

* Man.  de  1a  Fare,  p.  1O7.  “ It  is  Avondcrful  with  what 
assiduity  pcrsons  of  the  highest  rank  of  both  sexes  paid 
tlieir  court  to  tiiis  woman;  who,  on  her  part,  treated  tliem 
'vitli  all  the  insolence  proceeding  from  beauty  and  pros- 
perity,  joined  to  low  birth  and  a jnean  understandiog.” 
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vvhat  obscure  corners  of  the  fauxhour 'gs 
are  vve  to  liunt  for  the  creatures  of  Sieo-ne- 

lav 



*1  he  courtiers  were  most  assiduous  in 
their  exertions,  tili  they  had  dispelled  the 
first  gloomy  clouds  of  devotion  which  had 
overcast  the  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
mistress,  and  had  brought  the  latter  back 
to  the  court.  Madame  de  Montespan  in 
a short  time  again  obtained  possession  of 
her  royal  lover,  and  recovered  her  former 
influence,  which  she,  however,  lost  a se- 
cond  time,  at  least  five  years  before  her 
final  dismission  from  the  court.  The  best 
and  the  worst  thing  that  Madame  de 
Montespan  did  or  occasioned  during  the 
period  of  her  favour,  was  incontestably 
the  removal  of  the  kingfrom  his  victorious 
army  in  1672,  which  she  effected  by  her 
amorous  complaints  and  flatteries.*  The 
king  hastened  back  on  the  wings  of  love 
to  St.  Germain,  and  with  him  fled  that 
fortune  which  had  conducted  him  and  his 
army  almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam. 
Holland  was  saved,  and  all  the  advantages 
purchased  at  the  price  of  so  mucli  blood 
and  treasure  were  again  lost,  because 


* St.  Simon,  I.  p.  41,  and  Mein,  de  Mad.  de  Main - 
tcnon,  11.  p.  77. 
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Louis  XIV.  could  no  longer  resist  the  ar- 
derifc  desire  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  his 
beautiful  mistress. 

But  neither  Madame  de  Montespan 
nor  the  mistress  of  any  other  French  Mo- 
narch, cver  governed  the  eourt,  the  king- 
dom,  and  a great  portion  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  so  long,  and  it  might  almost  he 
’saidj  Vv'ith  such  absolute  sway,  as  Madame 
de  Maintenon ; a mysterious  woman, 
whose  hi story  has  hitherto  been  written 
only  by  partial  panegyrists  or  avowed 
enemies,  and  whose  merits  and  demerits 
it  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate.* 

Francoise  d’Aubigne^  was  born  in  1035, 
in  the  prison  of  Niort,  where  her  father 
was  conti ned  for  high  misdemeanors,  and 
where  her  mother  voluntarily  shared  with 

* Coinpare  only  the  Memoires  du  düc  de  St.  Simon , 
■with  Beaumelle'  s Memoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  forraer  was  an  enemy,  the  latter  the  panegyrist  of 
that  remarkable  woman.  From  the  Memoires  du  duc  de 
Richelieu,  it  appears,  that  upon  the  whole  St.  Simon  cle- 
serves  more  credit  than  Beaumelle.  Both  not  only  ascribe 
the  same  actions  to  verv  different  motives,  but  they  difter 
Widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  same  facts.  Amidst  all 
these  contradictions,  we  cannot  always  discover  with 
Duclos,  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  neither  deserved  all 
the  praises  she  received  from  her  panegyrists,  nor  all  the 
ceusurcs  bestpvved  on  her  by  her  enemies. 

t T bis  was  the  family  name  of  Madame  de  Maiu- 
tenon. 
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liim  the  hardsbips  of  confinement.* 
After  the  baron  d’Aubiong  had  regained 
bis  liberty,  he  went  with  his  vvife  and 
children  to  Martinique,  became  tlie  pro- 
prietor  of  considerable  plantations ; but 
losing  all  his  possessions  at  play,  he  was 
glad  to  procure  an  inferior  military  em- 
ployment,  the  income  of  which  afforded 
but  a scanty  subsistence.  The  prodigal 
did  not  long  survive  his  last  great  mis- 
fortune,  and  left-his  family  in  the  lowest 
state  of  indigence.  The  helpless  widow 
returned  with  her  children  to  France,  and 
gave  up  her  daughter,  on  vvhose  education 
she  had  bestowed  partieular  pains,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  soine  debts  she 
had  yet  to  discharge.  As  she  was  unable 
to  pay  them,  the  child  was  sent  to  a fe- 
rn al'e  relation  of  her  inother.  She  pass- 
ed  from  the  hands  of  one  benevolent  per- 
son  into  those  of  another.  Of  the  differ- 
ent people  with  vvhorn  it  was  her  fortune 
to  live,  the  most  unkind  was  Madame  de 
Neuillarit.  It  was  this  lady  who  carried 
her  young  relative,  at  that  time  a girl  of 
fourteen,  to  Paris,  and  introduced  her  at 
the  house  of  the  equally  ugly  and  witty 
jjoet,  Scarron,  where  the  most  accom- 


* Man.  de  Maint enon,  I.  p.  71. 
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plished  persons  of  tlie  court  and  Capital 
assembled.  Francoise  d’Aubigne  was  soon 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fair  West- 
Indian,  and  enchanted  even  the  suffering 
Searron  to  such  a degree,  that  he  offered 
her  his  haud,  which  she  accepted  in  ldöl. 
The  good  Company  that  was  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Searron’ s house  flocked  to  it 
more  than  ever;  and  in  this  Company  it 
was,  that  Madame  de  Searron  formed  her- 
seif in  particular  for  the  politeand  fashion- 
able  world.  It  is  very  probable  that  Scar- 
ron,  who  was  vvholly  debilitated,  and  a 
perfect  martyr  to  disease,  was  never  able  to 
consummate  his  marriage  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
whorn  he  so  soon  left  a widow,^-  always 
continued  inexorable  to  the  solicitations 
of  her  numerous  adrnirers,  as  her  bio- 
grapher  would  persuade  us  to  believe.f 
After  her  husband’s  death,  she  was  a con- 
stant  visitor  at  the  hotels  of  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  and  the  marshal  d’Ajbert,  where 
commenced  her  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan.  Even  this  fayourite 
of  the  king  could  not,  vvithout  an  impor- 

* JSIem . de  Maintcnon,  I.  p.  100. 

f Searron  died  in  1ÖÖ0.  li'ul.  p.  12(). 

+ Il'id.  p.  113,  &c.  £?02,  & c.  Compare  St.  Simon, 
11.  p.  17. 
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tunity,  wliic.h  liad  nearly  excitecl  displea- 
sure,  procure  a very  moderate  pension  for 
tbe  widow  Scarron,  who  liad  already  re- 
solved  to  leave  France,  and  to  go  to  Portu- 
gal with  the  princess  de  Nemours.  The 
more  intimately  Madame  de  Montespan 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  Scarron, 
tbe  more  attachment  and  respect  she  feit 
for  her ; and  for  tliis  reason  slie  obtained 
her  the  appointment  of  governess  to  the 
first  child  she  höre  the  king  in  the  greatest 
privaey.  The  fecundity  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  soon  increased  the  number  of 
Madame  Scarron’s  wards  to  three,  to  vvhom 
she  manifested  a trulv  maternal  afifection 
during  the  frequent  illnesses  and  ailments 
of  their  infancy.  Madame  de  Maintenpn 
at  first  resided  at  Paris,  or  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  citv,  that  the  secret  of  the 
Charge  committed  to  her  might  be  kept 
so  much  the  more  private.  For  the  same 
reason,  she  never  saw  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan but  in  tbe  apartment  of  tlieir 
common  friend,  Madame  d’Hudicourt. 
It  frequently  happened,  that  Madame  de 
Montespan,  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
lier  conversation,  remained  longer  with 
Madame  Scarron  than  slie  had  intended, 
and  made  the  king  wait  for  her.  The 
impatient  monarch  once  asked  vvhat  Ma- 
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clam e de  Montespan  and  Madame  Scar- 
ron  could  have  to  converse  about  so  long? 
Madame  d’Hudicourt  replied:  tc  They  are 
talking  of  things  so  learned  and  so  sub- 
lime, that  1 have  left  thein,  because  I 
cannot  understand  a word  they  say.” 
From  this  moment  Louis  XIV.  eonceived 
an  aversion  for  the  governess  of  bis  chil- 
dren,  because  he  thought  she  affected  the 
character  of  a learned  female.  The  anti- 
pathv  of  the  king  continued  several  years 
after  he  had  removed  the  children  en- 
trusted  to  the  care  of  Madame  Searron  to 
the  court,  that  they  miglit  be  educated 
under  bis  own  inspection,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  mioht  see  them  without  restraint. 

c5 

Madame  de  Montespan  sent  eveiy  night 
for  Madame  Searron,  that  she  miglit  en- 
joy  the  pleasure  of  her  conversation  while 
undressing,  and  even  in  bed,  and  com- 
pensate  herseif  for  the  ennui  of  the  day, 
by  the  interesting  society  of  a person, 
whom  she  treated,  in  the  hours  of  good 
humour,  as  her  most  intimate  friend. 
These  long  and  frequent  conversations 
vexed  the  king  to  such  a degree,  that  he 
at  length  forbade  them,  lest  his  mistress 
should  become  such  another  precieuse  as 
the  governess  of  her  children.  Notwith- 
standing  this  prohibition,  Madame  de 
vol.  iii.  u 
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Montespan  conti nued  her  private  inter- 
views  witli  Madame  Searron  ; and  though 
she  sometimes  treated  her  confklant  witli 
harshness,yet  she  never  eeased  importuning 
the  king  to  reward  the  Services  vvhich 
Madame  Searron  had  rendered  her  chil- 
dren,  and  in  parti  cülar,  to  enable  her  to 
purchase  the  lordship  of  Maintenon. 
The  king  at  first  pretended  not  to  hear 
this  request ; but  when  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  repeated  her  solicitation,  he  an- 
grily  replied,  “ that  he  had  already  done 
too  much  for  the  creature ; that  he  could 
neither  comprehend  how  Madame  de 
Montespan  could  entertain  so  great  a par- 
tiality  for  such  a person,  nor  how  she 
could  still  retain  her  in  her  Service,  after 
he  had  so  offen  directed  her  to  be  dismiss- 
ed.”  He  farther  declared,  “ that  he  could 
not  endure  Madame  Searron,  but  yet  he 
vvould  comply  with  the  request  of  his  mis- 
tress,  if  she  would  promise  that  he  should 
never  see  or  hear  any  tliing  more  of  Ma- 
dame Searron.”*  The  animosity  of  the 

* This  is  related  by  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  on  the  au- 
thority  of  the  duke  de  Lorges,  who  was  present  during 
the  conversation  between  the  king  and  Madame  de  Mon- 
t.espan  respecting  Madame  Searron.  Man  du  duc  de  Sf. 
Siinon,  II.  p.  24,  25.  What  the  author  of  the  Mavoires 
de  Maintenon  says  in  Vol.  II.  p.  45,  &c.  conccrning  the 
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king  against  Madame  Scarron,  who,  after 
the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Maintenon 
in  1675,  begau  to  be  styled  Madame  or 
marquise  de  Maintenon,  was  gradually 
weakened  by  various  causes,  but  princi- 
pally  by  the  tenderness  which  she  shevved 
to  her  foster-ehildren,  and  the  brilliant 
hopes  which  were  given  by  the  young 
duke  du  Maine.  This  bastard  was  f'rom 
the  first  the  favourite  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  he  very  soon  became  the 
favourite  of  the  king.  He  was  more 
fondly  attached  to  Madame  de  Maintenon 
tlian  to  his  mother,  and  alwavs  named  her 
as  his  only  instructress,  when  the  king 
rejoicet  at  the  early  proofs  of  the  bov’s 
qultivatcd  understanding.  The  aflfection 
of  the  beloved  child  was  insensibly  com- 
municated  to  the  father.  At  the  same 
time,  the  frequent  ill-humours  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  obliged  the  king  likevvise 
to  chuse  tiie  friend  of  his  mistress  for  his 
own  confidante.  Louis  poured  forth  his 
complaints  into  the  bosom  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  had  similar  complaints 
to  make  to  the  monareh,  of  the  h»wg*uy 

king’s  sentiments  tovvards  Madame  Scarron,  at  the  time  of 
tiie  purchase  of  tiie  estate  of  Maintenon,  must  consecpieutr 
ly  be  erroneous. 
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disposition  and  unequal  temper  of  her 
mistress.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  al- 
ternately  the  mediatrix  of  the  two  lovers, 
and  more  frequently  the  äccnser  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan;  still  offener,  how- 
ever,  she  ströve  to  awaken  the  conscience 
of  the  fair  sinner  and  her  illustvious  ad- 
iriirer.*  Amidst  these  eandid  effusions  of 
the  heart,  Madame  de  Maintenon  incon- 
testably  displayed  not  only  the  dignity  of 
her  virtue,  the  ardotir  of  her  piety,  and 
the  warmth  of  her  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  the  two  sinners,  but  likevvise  all  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  her  mind,  which  had  long 
caused  her  to  be  acknowledged  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  her  sex  at  court  and  in 
the  Capital.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
eighth  decennium  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, Madame  de  Maintenon  rose  in  the 
afiection  and  esteem  of  the  king,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  hegan  to  sink.  Louis  could  not  re- 
solve  upon  a total  Separation  from  his  for- 


II  p.  Ö5, 


8cc.  The  author  of 
these  Memoirs  den iti  that  Mactiinte  de  rvi «tatcnoo  preach- 
«d  the  truth  to  the  king  Vvith  a louche  ridkuU  cn  r.J- 
priüche,  but  in  several  places  he  puts  into  her  niouth  such 
sermons  to  the  king,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  her  to 
ha ve  lield. 
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nf€r  na i stress,  because  he  still  had  wants 
wliic.li  she  was  ready  to  relieve,  but  vvhiclr 
Madame  de  Maintenon  vvould  not  ha\e 
satisfied.  In  l6S0,  the  vvhole  court  could 
not  forbear  observing,  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  in  higher  lavour  with  the 
king,  not  only  than  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,  but  also  than  even  the  duchess  de 
Fontanges.*  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
the  king  renounced  all  farniliarity  with 
Madame  de  Montespan,  appointed  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  second  da  me  d'atour 
to  the  dauphiness  of  Bavaria,  and  return- 
ed  to  his  lono;-neo;lected  eonsort,  who  was 
convinced  that  God  had  raised  up  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  to  restore  to  her  the 
heart  of  the  king,  which  hadrlong  beeil 
alienated  from  her  bv  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan.-'f-  The  queen  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  renewed  love  of  her  husband,  from 
whom  death  separated  her  in  lb‘83.  It  is 
no  injustice  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  to 
affirm,that  from  this  period  she  cherished 
the  love  and  the  devotion  of  the  king  in 
an  equal  degree,,  that  she  might  at  length 

* Lettres  de  ScvignS,  V.  p.  445.  VI.  p.  QIC).'  “La 
faveur  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  est  toujours  au  svmreme. 
I*  roi  n’est  (juedes  momens  chez  Madame  de  Montespan» 
et  ehez  Madame  de  Fontanges  qui  est  fort  languissante.” 

t M6m.  de  Maintenon,  II.  p.  162. 
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persuade  him  to  a lawful,  though  private, 
Union  vvith  her.  liiere  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  tovvards  the  conclusiori  of 
1()85,  Louis  XIV.  married  Madame  de 
Mai  ntenon,who  was  then  fiftv  yearsof  age.* * * § 
This  marriage  remained  a secret,  or  was  at 
least  problematical,  even  at  court  and  in 
the  Capital.  In  1689,  many  began  indeed 
to  believe  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  but  she  was,  never- 
theless,eommonlycalled  the  king’s  old  mis- 
tress.'p  In  1 689, the report was renewed that 
the  king*  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
previously  been  bound  by  noother  tiesthan 
those  of  honour  and  conscience,  but  that 
in  that  year  they  had  been  United  in  mar- 
riage  by  the  archhishop  of  Paris. £ It  was 
though t,  that  aller  the  solemnization  of 
the  nuptials,  she  assumed  a higher  tone, 
and  interfered  in  all  affairs  much  more  than 
she  had  done  before.^  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  remonstrated  in  such  an  impres- 
sive  'mannet*  with  the  king,  on  the  scandal 

* Wem.  de  Maintenon,  III.  p.  48. 

f Lettres  de  ia  Comtesse  de  la  Meiere,  I.  p.  340. 

X Il’id.  II.  p.  393. 

§ Ibul.  III.  p.  97.  “ Depuisson  mariage  eile  le  prend 

s>ur  un  ton  plus  haut  qu’auparavant.  Elle  exerce  son  au- 
torite  d’une  mariiere  plus  absolue,  qu’aucune  reine  de 
France  n’a  jamais  fait.  Elle  se  mele  de  tont,  ordonne  de 
tout,  reussit  en  tout  . et  son  ton  despotique  revoite  tous  les 
princes,  en  particulier  Monseigneur.” 
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o-iven  by  tbe  residence  of  bis  mistress  at 
court,  that  he  directed  eitlier  her  or  her 
jrnpil,  the  duke  du  Maine,  to  arm ou nee  to 
Madame  de  Montespan  his  command, 
that  he  sbould  retire  from  it.* 

It  was  not  enough  for  Madame  de 
Maintenon  that  she  was  United  in  the 
bonds  of  matritnony  vvith  the  king.  She 
was  solicitous  to  be  publicly  recognized  as 

* Lettrcs  de  la  Riuiere,  I.  p.  lf)2.  Mem.  de  Main- 
triion,  III.  p.  04.  The  duke  de  St;  Simon  relates,  II.  p. 
7 il,  that  the  duke  du  Maine  carried  his  own  mother  the 
intclligence  of  her  exile,  and  this  account  1 think  tlie  most 
probable.  If,  however,  Madame  de  Maintenon  under- 
took  the  task  of  acquainting  her  former  benefactress  with 
the  displeasure  of  the  king,  she  did  what,  in  some  re- 
spects  is  more  deserving  of censüre  than  the  action  ascribed 
by  St.  Simon  to  the  duke  du  Maine.  A writer  insults 
the  understanding  of  his  readers,  when  be  excuses  sucli 
indelicacy  and  cruelty  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said 
to  liave  been  guilty  of,  in  the  way  in  vvhieh  the  autlior 
of  the  Memoircs  de  Maintenon  endeavours  to  palliate 
them.  “ Elle  se  flattoit,”  says  he,  ” que  l’idee  de  ce 
que  cct  arrct  avoit  d’agr^able  pour  eile,  adouciroit  dans  sa 
bouche  ee  qu’il  avoit  de  dur  pour  Madame  de  Montespan.” 
The  softer  were  the  accents,  and  the  smoother  the  words, 
so  inuch  the  greater  was  the  cruelty  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Accordingly  as  her  biographer  informs  us, 
Madame  de  Montespan  was  enraged  to  the  highest  degree, 
at  the  intelligence  announced  to  her  by  such  a mouth. 
“ Ah  !”  crieci  she,  “ had  I believed  him  fthe  king^I  four- 
teen  years  ago,  you  would  not  assassinate  me  now.”  She 
called  for  her  childien  that  she  might  tear  them  in  pieces, 
&c.  The  duke  de  Richelieu  gives  a totally  different  ac- 
count of  the  disgrace  of  Madame  de  Montespan  from 
that  of  St.  Simon^  or  of  ßeaumelle,  I.  p.  105. 
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queen.*  Louvois  heard  tliat  Louis  had 
promised  that  he  would  soon  declare  her 
queen  of  France.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
promise  he  prevented  hy  one  of  the  hold- 
est and  most  coinmendable  actions  of  his 
life.  One  day  after  d inner  he  went  vvith 
a roll  of  papers  straight  to  the  apartment 
of  the  king.  llis  majesty  seeing  him  at 
an  unusual  liour,  enquired  what  brought 
him  just  then.  Ci  Business  of  great  urgency 
and  importance,”  replied  the  minister. 
At  these  vvords  the  attendants  withdrew, 
but  left  the  glass-doors  a-jar  out  of  curio- 
sity,  so  that  they  could  hear  as  well  as  see 
all  that  passed.  As  soon  as  Louvois  was 
alone  with  the  king,  he  began  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  errand.  Louis  XIV. 
employed  every  possible  subterfuge,  and 
at  length  hastened  towards  the  adjoining 

* The  author  of  the  Mimoircs  de  Maintenon  adduces 
every  specious  argument  he  could  find,  to  prove  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  much  too  modest  to  aspire  to 
the  crown.  III.  p.  54.  In  another  place  he  admits,  that 
some  wishes  to  ascend  the  throne  might  have  escaped  her, 
but  that  thev  were  the  more  excusable,  as  no  vestiges  of 
themwere  left  behind.  IV.  p.  83.  The  trutb,  however,  is, 
that  abundance  of  traces  are  left,  as  the  Memoires  du  duc 
de  St.  Simon,  and  the  Lettres  de  la  com t esse  de  la 
Riviere  demonstrate.  On  thissubject.  St.  Simon  is  much 
more  vvorthy  of  credit  than  the  biographer  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  because  he  received  his  Information  ironi 
Madame  de  ltochfort,  the  most  intimate  frieud  of 
Louvois. 
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apartment,  in  which  were  his  attendants, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  an 
adviser.  Louvois,  upon  this,  feil  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  presenting  him  a 
dagger,  implored  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  heart  of  his  faithful  and  importunate 
servant,  if  he  was  determined  to  make 
public  his  marriage,  and  to  cover  him  seif, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  with  a disgrace 
which  he  (Louvois)  could  neither  see  nor 
endure.  The  minister  held  his  master  so 
firmly,  his  intreaties  were  so  moving,  and 
his  arguments  so  weighty  and  so  irresist- 
ible,  that  the  king  again  gave  him  a so- 
lemn  promise,  that  he  never  would  de- 
clare  his  marriage  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenor.. With  this  determinatior  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  made  acquainted  in  a 
few  days  by  the  king  himself;  and  not 
long  afterwards  she  heard  to  whom  she 
owed  this  resolution  of  her  husband. 
Erom  that  moment  she  deemed  Louvois 
her  most  inveterate  enemy.  She  under- 
inined  him  slovvly  but  so  surely  in  the  fa- 
rour  olthe  king,  that  Louvois  would  inevi- 
:ably  have  been  sent  to  the  Bastille,  had 
le  not  been  carried  on,  either  by  an  apo- 
dexy,  or  by  poison,  the' very  day  be- 
oto  this  sentence  was  to  have  been  exe- 
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cuted.*  The  annihilation  of  the  hope  of 
heilig  publicly  deölared  queen  of  France, 
and  receiving  the  homage  due  to  that  cha- 
racter,  was,  doubtless  a grand  source  of 
uneasiness  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  her  life  ; especially 
when  she  heard  that  there  were  people  who 
still  regarded  her  as  the  mistress  of  the 
king,  or  at  least  pretended  to  hold  that 
opinion.T 

As  the  king  vvould  neither  make  known 
his  marriage  himself,  nor  snffer  it  to  be 
declared  by  others,  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non was  obliged  to  make  a mystery  of  her 
real  condition.  Nevertheless,  expressions 
escaped  both  her  and  the  king,.  or  rather, 
they  purposely  dropped  words  to  differ- 
ent individuals,  which  left  no.doubtre- 
specting  their  actual  Situation^  But 
without  these  casual  hints,  the  manner  in 
which  the  king  treated  her,  and  in  which 
she  conducted  herseif  towards  the  princes, 

* Mew.  du  duc  de  St.  Simon,  II.  p.  58,  &c. 

Leit  res  de  Mad.  de  la  Reviere,  I.  p.  340.  III.  p. 
97.  “ Mon  niari  m’a  dit  que  Madame  de  Maintenon  est 

dans  une  tristess.c  mortelle.  öon  ennui  la  de'vore  et  est 
pelnt  sur  son  visage.  Ses  ennemis  disent  qu  elle  creve 
d’ambitioji  et  de  depit  de  11’avoir  pas  le  titre  de  reine. 
Elle-meine  donne  lieu  a ces  soup^ons.” 

* These  expressions  and  hints  are  collected  in  the  Mtm. 
de  Myiulcnon,  111.  p.  54,  &c. 


the  princesses, and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 

of  the  court,  sufticiently  bespoke  the  cha- 

racter  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The 

king  shewed  her  greater  attention,  not 

only  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  of 

the  ministers,  but  also  of  the  army  and  of 

the  people,  and  caused  the  princes  and 

princesses  to  pay  her  higher  respect  than 

the  deceased  queen,  and  still  less  any 

of  bis  niistresses  had  ever  enjoyed.* 

Madame  de  Maintenon  weilt  to  none  of 

the  princesses  of  the  blood,  not  even  to 

Madame.-j-  Whenever  she  wanted  to 

speak  vvith  the  younger  daughters  of  the 

king,  she  sent  for  them  to  attend  her. 

The  princesses  appeared  with  fear  and 

trembling,  because  Madame  de  Maintenon 

scarcely  ever  sent  for  them  but  to  give 

them  a reprimand.  In  her  apartment 

she  was  almost  alwavs  seated  in  an  arm- 

%/ 

chair,  in  the  most  convenient  place,  be- 
fore  the  king  and  queen  of  England.  She 
never  rose  to  any  person  except,  perhaps, 

* St.  Simon,  II.  p.  120.  “ II  anroit  Cent  fois  plus 

librement  avec  la  reine,  et  avec  moins  de  galanterie. 

■.  C’etoit  un  respect  le  plus  marque  quoiqu’au  milieu  de  la 
cour,  et  en  presence  de  tont  ce  qui  vouloit  s’y  trouver  des 
habitans  de  Marly.”  The  reader  will  recollect  the  account 
of  the  review  ot  Compiegne  given  in  the  fifth  Chaptcr  of 
this  Volume. 

t St.  Simon,  II.  p.  84,  85. 
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to  Monseigneur  and  Monsieur,  becausSe  it 
was  very  seldom  that  tliey  paid  her  a visit. 
Io  persons,  witli  whom  sh e was  not  fami- 
liär, and  who  obtained  audiences,  she 
raised  herseif  a little,  but  without  Stand- 
ing up.*  The  Dauphiness  she  never  ad- 
dressed  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Mignonne,  even  tili  her  death ; and  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court.  Speaking  of  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  or  the  duchess  of  Berry,  she 
would  simply  call  those  princesses,  though 
they  were  even  present,  la  duchesse  de 
Bourgogne , or  la  duchesse  de  Berry,  or 
Ja.  Dauphine,  and  very  sei  dom  • Mp.  dam  e 
Ja  Dauphine ; and  in  like  manner,  le  duc 
de  Bourgogne , le  duc  de  Berry,  & c.  1t 
was  as  d-ifficult  to  obtain  audiences  of  her 
as  of  the  king  himself ; and  these  she 
generally  gave  at  St.  Cyr.  Whoever 
wanted  to  speak  to  her,  wras  otherwise 
obliged  to  wait  tili  she  left,  or  returned  to 
her  apartments  at  Versailles  : and  then  it 

- . ♦ j JT  • *,  r£  - » • 

was  impossible.  to  say  more  than  a fevv 
words.  The  antichamber  was  the  extreme 
li mit,  beyond  whicH  she  suffered  no  peiv 

soll  to  enter.  Very  few  highly-favoiped 
persons  had  permission  to  visit  her,  and 

• . \.fR. . . traivi  'O  , lyrisucii^i 

* St.  Svnon.  p.  118:,  1 lgj . 
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still  sm aller  was  the  number  of  the  happy 
mortals  to  whorn  she  paid  visits,  or  witli 
whom  she  condescended  to  dine.  On  all 
solemn  occasions  she  gave  precedence  to 
the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  ; and  never 
took  it  of  tliose  of  inferior  quality,  unless 
when  they  obliged  her.  In  all  these  situ- 
ations  she  was  polite,  modest  and  un- 
assuming.  Her  household,  which  was 
not  numerous,  her  equipages,  her  dress 
and  Ornaments  were  as  modest  as  her  de- 
meanor.  Nevertheless,  she  had  something 
extremely  imposing,  and  took  a severe 
revenge  when  any  one  failed  to  pay  her 
that  respect  which  she  regarded  as  her 
due. 


The  panegyrists  and  the  enemies  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  are  not  so  unani- 
mous  on  any  otlier  snbject  as  this,  that 
from  the  moment  she  became  the  decided 
favourite  of  the  king,  and  especially  after 
her  private  marriage,  she  possessed  a 
greater  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
court  and  state,  than  any  queen  of  France, 
or  the  mistress  of  any  French  monarch 
had  ever  enjoyed.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever,  they  differ ; the  one  mainfcaining 
that  Madame  de  Maintenon  purposely  in- 
sinuated,  or  forced  herseif  into  a partici- 
pation  in  the  affairs  of  government ; and 
VOL.  III.  x 
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the  other  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  ihat 
slie  was  pressed  into  it,  against  her  incli- 
liation,  by  the  king,  or  by  her  confessors 
and  advisers.*  The  king  entertained  such 
a high  opinion  of  her  understanding  and 
her  talents  for  business,  that  he  would 
call  her  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  even  in 
the  presence  of  bis  ministers,  lieason  or 
loiir  Solidity , and  frequently  asked  her: 
Quen  pense  votre  solidite  ? or : Votre 
solidite,  Madame,  approuve-t-elle  cela 
Louis  XIV.  seldom  held  councils,  be- 
cause  he  hated  disputation,  and  was  fond 
of  dispatch  in  business.  Each  of  the  mi- 
nisters went  separately  to  hirn„,  and  all 
had  their  appointed  days  and  hours  of  at- 
tendance,  excepting  Torcy  alone,  who 
represented  that  his  avocations  could  not 
he  tied  down  to  any  stated  times,  and 
therefore  maintained  a certain  degree  of 
independence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.| 
At  first,  it  happened  that  one  day  wheh 
the  king  was  indisposed,  Louvois  was  ad- 

* The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by  the  duke  de  St. 
Simon,  II.  p.  ()4,  &c.  and  the  latter  by  the  author  of 
the  Mcmoires  cle  Mahlt enon , III.  p.  1Ö8,  &c.  The  duke 
de  Richelieu  Supports  the  former,  to  whom  he  bears  upon 
the  whole  a very  favourable  testimony,  though  St.  Simon’s 
opinion  of  him  is  not  the  most  advantageous.  Man.  de 
Richelieu,  I.  p.  34. 
f Ment,  de  Maint enon,  III.  p.  170: 
l <S7.  Simon, 11.  p.  101.  j<  •,  J(;  I 
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mitted  into  his  bed-chamber  to  confer 
with  bim.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
was  present,  rose  to  withdravv.  1 be  king^ 
however,  detained  her,  saying : a Don’t 
go  Madame,  M.  de  Lonvois  knows  that 
we  can  rely  on  your  discretiön  ; and  per- 
haps  you  may  not  be  unservrceable  to  us.” 
Louvois  and  the  other  ministers  murmnr- 
ed  at  this  innovation.  Their  discontent 
was  of  so  little  avail,  that  the  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  ordered  the  ministers  to  re- 
pair  in  fdture,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness,  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  vvhich  were  placed  two 
ann-chairs,  one  for  the  king,  and  the 
other  for  Madame,  and  two  stools,  on  one  of 
which  the  minister  seated  himself,  laying 
his  bag  with  papers  upon  the  other,  while 
he  was  engaged  with  the  king.  The  mi- 
nister spoke  aloud.  The  lady  heard  all 
that  passed,  seldom  made  any  observation, 
and  still  more  rarely  was  what  she  said 
of  any  importance.  On  the  other  band 
the  king  very  often  asked  her  opinion. 
At  such  tirnes  she  would  answer  with 
the  greatest  precaution,  and  scarcely 
ever  seemed  to  interest  herseif  particu- 
larly  for  any  subject  or  any  person. 
The  business,  however,  was  preconcerted 
between  her  and  the  minister,  who  had 
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not  the  courage  to  take  any  steps  which 
might  frustrate  her  wishes,  eit  her  in  her 
presence,  or  when  he  was  alone  with 
the  king.  If  there  was  any  place,  or 
mark  of  honour  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
affair  was  settled  between  them,  some 
days  before  it  was  to  be  decided.  Henne 
arose  sometimes  a delay,  of  which  neither 
the  king,  nor  any  other  person  knew  the 
reason.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sent 
word  to  the  minister  that  she  wished  first 
to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  On  such 
occasions  he  did  not  venture  to  bring  for- 
ward  the  matter,  tili  the  regulär  course 
of  things  had  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  sentiments  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  This  done,  the  minister 
prepared  and  presented  a list  to  the  king, 
waited  for  him  to  give  his  opinion,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  objections. 
He  very  seldom  proposed  the  person  he 
had  in  view,  but  always  pointed  out  others, 
vvhose  merits  he  balanced  against  each 
other  in  such  a manner,  that  the  king  was 
at  a loss  in  whose  favour  to  decide. 
Louis  then  asked  the  opinion  of  the  mi- 
nister, who  again  went  over  the  list  of 
candidates,  and  at  length  pitched  upon 
the  person  for  whom  the  place  had  been 
previously  destined.  The  king  was  ahnost 
always  undecided,  and  asked  the  opinion 
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of  Madame  de  Mainteno'n.  The  lalidf 
smiled,  affeeted  to  have  no  opinion  to 
give  in-  tlie  Business,  and  always  fixed  ön 
tlie  person  vvhom  the  minister  had  sup- 
ported,  though  the  latter  might  perhaps 
not  even  have  mentioned  his  name.  In 
tliis  rnanner  she  disposed  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  honours  and  plaees,  and  even 
of  three-quarters  of  the  remaining  fourth. 
When  she  interested  herseif  for  nobody, 
she  sufFered  the  minister  to  act  as  hd 
pleased.  The  king  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  this  secret  cöntrivance.'  He 
imagined  that  he  disposed  of  everv  thingy 
though,  in  fact,  he  very  rare  ly  dollowed 
his  own  unbiassed  inelination,  and  that 
was,  either  when  he  had  fixed  upon  any 
individual,  or  when  a person  was  recom- 
mended  to  him  by  some  one  to  vvhom  he 
was  particularly  attacheeL 

When  Madame  de  Maintenon  wished 
to  ensure  the  success  or  the  failure  öf  any 
measure,  though  she  did  not  so  frequently 
interfere  in  afiairs  of  that  nature,  as  in 
:he  distribution  of  honours,  oftices  and 
imoluments,  there  was  the  same  previous 
inderstanding*  betvveen  her  and  the  mi-< 
fister,  and  she  resorted  to  the  same  arti- 
ice.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  she 
»fFected  ahnost  every  thing  she  pleas* 
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ed  ; though  she  was  sometimes  thwavted 
in  her  wishes.  Wlien  the  king  was  ob- 
stinate, she  employed  a different  device. 
Means  were  found  to  postpone  the  deci- 
sion,  to  perplex  and  protract  the  affair, 
to  bring  another  imperceptibly  on  the 
carpet,  in  Order  to  divert  attention  from 
the  former,  or  to  recommend  a more 
matnre  eonsideration  of  the  business. 
Thus,  time  wasgiven  for  the  first  emotions 
to  subside.  In  due  time  the  affair  was 
again  taken  up,  and  very  often  the  point 
wras  gained.  The  same  method  was  adopt- 
ed to  magnify  or  diminish  faults,  to  eu- 
force  or  to  invalidate  the  Claims  of  merit, 
and  to  pave  the  way  to  the  ruin,  or  the 
elevation  of  individuals.  On  this  account 
the  Conferences  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
hi stets,  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  were  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance  to  such  as  had  any  thing  to  ask  of 
the  court.  For  the  same  reason  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  so  solicitous  to  keep 
the  ministers  dependent  on  herseif,  and 
the  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  raised 
themselves  through  her  to  such  a pitch  of 
importance,  because  she  ^issisted  them 
and  their  friends  with  all  her  iuflqeace, 
that  she  might  attach  them  so  muck  the 
more  firmly  to  herseif  When  the  minis- 
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ters  were  coming  to  transact  business  with 
the  king,  or  after  their  departure,  she 
chose  her  time  to  sound  the  sen  timen  ts  of 
the  monarch  respecting  them,  to  excuse 
or  to  praise  them,  to  pity  them  on  ac- 
.count  of  the  multiplicity  of  their  business, 
or  to  display  their  qualifications  in  the 
most  favourable  light. 

If  she  wished  to  proeure  any  favour  for 
the  mmisbers,  tliese  were  the  moments  in 
which  she  prepared  the  king,  and  in- 
stigated  him  to  encourage  or  to  revvard 
them,  alleging  that  his  servants  were  too 
modest  to  ask  themselves  for  any  remune- 
ration.  There  existed  therefore,  a circle 
of  reciprocal  wants  and  Services,  which 
caused  each  to  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  other.  If  Madame  de  Maintenon 
could  effect  little  or  nothing  w ithout  the 
ininisters,  still  less  could  the  latter  carry 
any  poiut  without  her  consent.  No  sooner 
diel  she  find  that  the  ininisters  were  de- 
termined  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  her,  than  their  ruin  was  resolved  upon,’ 
and  never  failed  to  follow ; because  JV|a- 
dauie  de  Maintenon,  notwithstandiug  her 
i . piety,  was  a stranger  to  forgiveness.  iShe 
employed  time,  pretexts,  and  artifices, 
and  sometimes  an  abundant  portion 
of  all  these.  She  occasioned  the  fall 
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of  Louvois,  and',  after  his  death,  not  a mi- 
nister was  dismissed,  or  appointed,  who 
was  not  indebted  to  her  for  his  dissrace 
or  elevation.  She  had  no  great  or  perma- 
nent influence  over  foreign  affairs,  because 
these  were  frequently  decided  by  a council 
of  state,  and  Torcy  had  access  at  any  time 
to  the  king,  on  urgent  occasions.  The 
prineess  Ursini  became,  however,  through 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  almost  the  arbi- 
trary  mistress  of  Spain  ; out  of  gratitude, 
she  governed  in  the  spirit  of  her  patroness, 
and  communicated  to  her  every  secret.* 
The  concerns  of  the  chureh  and  of  reli- 
gion  were  of  much  greater  importance  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  than  the  foreign 
affairs.  She  interfered  in  both,  as  far  as 
she  could,  and  in  the  appointment  to  ec- 
clesiastical  dignities,  her  vote  was  frequently 
decisive.^  In  this  department,  however, 
she  was,  for  a long  time,  less  powerful 
than  she  wished.  The  order  of  the  Je- 
suits,  and  La  Chaise  and  Tellier,  the  two 
confessors  of  the  king,  were  the  only  per- 

i (;  ’f  *f  j P T M M s C - ♦ * : * 

* Two  great  Councils  of  state  ivcre  assembled  in  the 
apajitnents  cf  Madame  de  Maintenon.  One  of  these  \va s 
tiia't  in  wnich  it  was  ddiberated,  whether  the  will  of  the, 
king  of  Späte,  and  the  inherit^mee  of  the  Spanish  monarcliy 
should  be  accepted  or  not.  St.  Suncm,  111.  p.  Iö4. 

f St.  Siiiion,  IV,  p.  91. 
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I snns  overwhorn  she  was  unable  to  prevail, 
lo  vvhom  she  was  even  obliged  to  yield  af- 
ter-  severe  struggles,  and  to  sacrifice  her  fa- 
vourites,  the  Cardinal  deNoailles  and  arch- 
bishop  Fenelon.  The  statesman,  from 
wliose  works  I have  extracted  most  of  the 
preceding  partieulars  and  opinions,  reflect- 
ing  on  the  influence  possessed  for  such  a, 
length  of  time  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
>.  exclaims:  “ The  royal  authority,  the  pub- 
lic and  universal  homage,  the  ministers 
and  generals,  the  whole  royal  family,  in  a 
word  every  thing  was  at  her  feet:  through 
her  alone,  all  vvere  happy,  and  without 
her  all  were  miserable.  Men  and  things, 
honours,  justice,  and  favours,  nay,  even 
religion  itself,  were  all  in  her  hands  and 
the  king  and  the  state  were  her  victims. 
What  an  incomprehensible  fairy ! How 
she  ruled  more  than  thirty  years  without 
interruption,  without  obstruction,  or  the 
; smallest  cloud  ! Such  a spectacle  Europe 
had  never  yet  beheld  !” 

Scarcely  ever  was  the  government  of  a 
woman  more  firmly  established,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  corrupt,  than  thaf  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  ininisters 
" ko  vvere  raised  by  her,  were  all  more  or 
less  unht  for  the  important  situations  to 
wliich  they  were  appointed ; ’ and  most  of 
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the  generals  resemblecl  the  ministers.  * 
By  these  ministers  and  generals,  the  king- 
dom  was  exhausted  and  depopulated  ; the 
finances  vvere  thrown  into  disorder ; the 
enemies  of  the  state  were  multiplied  and 
exasperated  ; needless  and  protracted  wars 
were  enkindled,  and  prosecuted  with  in- 
variable ill  success;  armies  and  fleets  were 
sacrificed,  and  the  whole  monarehy  was 
apparently  reduced  to  the  brink  of  inevi- 
table  destruction.  If  Madame  de  Mainte- 
noh  was  not  the  original,  the  only,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Prötestants,  and  their  forcible  conver- 
siön  ; if  she  was  not  the  sole  occasion  of 
the  no  less  violent  persecutions  of  the  Jan- 
senists  and  Ouietists,  'j~  she  at  least  neg- 
lected  to  employ  every  means  in  her  pow- 
er  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  those  incur- 

M 

* St.  Simon,  I.  p.  89,  98.  Beaumelle,  IV.  p.  191. 

V.  p.  32,  &c. 

t Such  were  the  animadversions,  not  onlv  of  her  oppo- 
nents,  but  even  of  many  of  her  friends.  See  Richelieu, 
fthfmoires,  I.  p.  HO.  “ It  is  well  known  that  the  princi- 
pal revolutions  of  the  government  were  owing  to  the  part 
which  she  took  in  public  affairs  : she  was  the  chief 

Instrument  of  them,  if  she  was  not  the  prirnary  cause, 
The  humiliation  of  the  Jansenists,  the  persecution  of  the 
Prötestants,  the  elevation  of  the  king  s natural  childrcn 
above  their  condition,  and  the  will  excluding  the  duke  of 
Orleans  froin  the  regency,  were  the  most  important  affairs 
in  which  eite  niorc  or  less  openly  intermeddleil.” 
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able  vyounds  011  the  state.*  1 he  illegal 
elevation  of  the  king’s  natural  children,  and 
his  will  by  vyhich  they  were  placed  above 
the  legitimate  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
were  chiefly  her  work.^  By  these  mea- 
j sures  of  hers,  the  life  of  tlie  young  king,  and 
» the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  realm  would 
have  been  exposed  to  imminent  dangeiy 
j had  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  possessed  so 
much  resolution,  and  the  duke  du  Maine, 
a soul  so  pusillanimous.  This  disgraceful 
will  was  not  obtained  by  stealth,  or  by 
means  of  those  artifices  vyhich  Madame  de 
iMaintenon  was  accustomed  to  employ  tc> 
-carry  all  her  measures.  She  compelled 
the  king  with  such  manifest  violence,  to 
Imake  a will,  whicli  he  hirnseif  declared  to 
de  unjust  and  invalid,  tliat,  unable  to  sup- 
press  his  vexation,  he  several  times  gave 
vent  to  it  in  the  bitterest  complaints.  To 
: the  queen  of  England  and  the  deputies  of 
i the  parliament,  to  whom  he  delivered  this 
l Instrument,  he  said,  tliat  he  had  thereby 
■purchased  repose  ; that  the  will  had  been 
ij^xtorted  from  him ; that  he  had  been  oblig- 
id  to  act  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and 


* Man.  de  Mad.  de  Maintenow,  III.  p.  17,  JV  D 
.41.  V.  p.  107.  ' 

f Ibid.  and  St.  Simon , If.  p.  1 14,  115. 
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to  do,  what  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
have  done.* 

Madame  de  Maintenon  possessed  allthe 
endowments  by  which  a beautiful  woman 
is  enabled  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the 
other  sex,  and  to  enchant  the  most  polite 
Companies.'!'  Her  extraordinavy  qualifi- 
cations  were  developed  in  a most  astonish- 
ing  manner  by  the  vicissitudes  she  expe- 
rienced,  and  the  circles  in  whieh  she 
lived.  Her  acute  and  cultivated  under- 
standing  conducted  her  through  a series 
of  the  most  arduous  situations  to  the 
throne  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe. 
Her  understanding,  however,  was  far  sur- 
passed  by  her  ambition,  which  instigated 
her  to  intermeddle  in  a great  number  of 
matters  to  which  she  was  mcompetent, 
and  consequently  her  interference  was 
productive  of  nothing  but  confusion  and 
disappointment.  She  was  sincerely  devout, 
before  she  could  conceive  the  most  distant 
suspicion,  that  her  piety  and  virtue  would 
influence  iier  temporal  prosperity.  But  she 

* St.  Simon,  VI.  fi.  204.  Richelieu,  I.  p.  180.  In 
the  latter  peritxl  of  nis  life,  he  frequently  exclaimed, 

" Ah!  quandj’etois  roi !” 

f See  the  testimony  of  Madame  de  Sevign£  ln  Bcaumdle 
Mim.  de  Mud.  de  Maintenon,  II.  p.  11.  and  St.  Simen, 
II.  p.  33. 
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wished  toappear  117 ore  pious,  and  imagined 
herseif  more  devouttlnin  she  actually  was. 
She  often  deceived  the  king  and  herseif  so 
egregiously,  that  she  often  fancied  herseif 
actuated  by  zeal  for  rcligion,  when  ainbi- 
tion,  revenge,  or  otlier  latent  passidns 
vvere  the  motives  of  her  conduct.*  Vir- 
tue  and  piety  were  not  so  much  the  causes 
as  the  pretexts  for  withdrawing  the  king 
frorn  Madame  de  Montespan;  for  divert- 
ing  bis  aftections  to  herseif ; for  persuad- 
ing  him  to  a private  marriage ; for  gradu- 
allv  insinuatinir,  or  forcing  herseif  iiito  a 
parti  cipätion  in  all  the  affairs  of  state. 
As  little  as  her  piety  tended  to  suppress 
her  ambition  and  love  of  power,  so  little 
did  it  attemper  her  suspicious  and  jealous 
disposition,  the  inequality  of  her  character 
and  her  caprice,  whicli  all  her  friends  weFe 
obl i ged  toend ure,  and  whicli  she  concealed 
fröm  the  king  alone.-}'  She  was  frugal 
and  moderate  in  the  enjoyment  cf  all  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  It  was  not  difiicult  for 
her  to  deny  herseif  many  things,  that  she 
might  bestow  so  much  the  more  on  the 
poor.  She  cheerfully  and  richly  remune- 

* Tliis  is  acknowledged  by  Beaumcllc  himsclf,  in  the 
Mt  in.  du  Mild,  de  Muintenon.  IV  p.  170. 

f Sec  lieuumclle  lnnjself.  V.  p.  lcjB,  Q. 

VOL.  III. 
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ratecl  all  tlie  Services  and  kindnesses  per- 
formed  for  her  in  her  humble  condition. 
To  her  greatest  benefactor,  to  the  king 
alone,  was  sheguilty  of  the  blackest  ingra- 
titude.  She,  vvho  had  faithfully  attended 
the  vvretched  Scarron  tili  his  latest  breath, 
abandoned  the  expipng  monarch  four  days 
before  his  dissolution,  and  with  her  retired 
Tellier,  the  confessor,  and  the  duke  du 
Maine,  the  most  beloved  of  all  the.chil- 
dren  of  Louis  XIV.*  The  king  most 
keenly  feit  the  ingratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  sacriticed  his  conscience,  his 
family,  and  even  his  kingdora.  He  ear- 
nestly  desired,  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
might  be  sent  for.  Se  came,  but  only  for 
a moment.  Instead  of  soothin^  the  last 
liours  of  her  royal  consort,  she  again  fled 
to  St.  Cyr,  and  the  greatest  potentate  of 
his  age  would  have  expired,  forsaken  by 
all  the  world,  had  not  some  of  his  faithful 
domestics  possessed  more  humane  hearts 
than  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  confessor. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  highly  ho- 
noured,  and  still  more  feared  ; but  she  was 
never  universally  beloved;  neither,  indeed, 

* Sl.  Simo)},  VI.  p.  227.  Richelieu,  I.  p.  31 3,  314. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  without  indigrtation  the  excuses 
which  Beaümelle  makes  for  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  d«* 
serlionof  the  dying  king.  V.  p.  17 1,  & c. 
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was  she  deserving  of  love.  She  belonged 
to  that  description  of  persöns,  who  can  only 
dispense  with  the  marks  of  love,  if  they 
observe  that  theyare  honoured  and  feared. 
There  were,  however,  moments  in  which 
the  Sensation  of  the  want  of  genuine  love 
was  extremely  painful  to  her.  In  one  ol 
these  moments,  she  said  to  the  countess 
de  la  Riviere ; “ How  happy  are  you, 
madam,  in  being  so  amiably  and  so 
highly  beloved  by  every  body  : your  coun- 
tenance  always  wears  the  expression  oi 
cheerfulness.”* 

Madame  de  Maintenon  wras  as  far  from 
enjoying  happiness,  as  from  commanding 
love.  She  was  continually  reoeating,  and 

J A ^ . 

especially  to  her  insatiable  brother,  that 
they  had  both  attained  much  more  than 
the  accomplishment  of  their  fondest  hopes. 
She  did  not,  however,  attain  the  object  of 
her  most  ardent  desire,  the  crown  of  a 
queen  of  France  ; and  the  disappointment 
of  this  wish  w'ounded  her  ambition  more 
than  it  was  flattered  by  all  the  other  ho- 
nours  that  were  paid  her.-|~  The  marks  of 
respect  with  which  she  w-as  loaded,  soon 
became  common,  if  not  disgusting.  On 

* Lettrcs,  I.  p.  341. 

•f  See,  for  instancc,  Richelieu  Man.  I.  p.  lüg.  142. 
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the  eontrary,  the  satires  and  pasquinades 
circulated  by  the  court  of  Meudon  and  her 
other  secret  enemies,  retained  their  sting, 
filled  her  vvith  vexation,  inflamed  her  re- 
venge,  and  often  excited  serious  apprehen- 
sions,  lest  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness 
should  coine  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

. u 

king,  and  produee  an  unfavourable  Im- 
pression. Madame  de  Maintenon  with- 
drew  the  king  from  his  mistresses  ; cir- 
cumscribed  th v fites  and  diversions  of  the 
court  within  lirnits  more  and  more  con- 
tracted;  andrendered  the  king  inaccessihle 
to  all  the  worid,  except  her  own  favourites 
and  confidants;  that  she  might  keep  him 
the  more  securely  in  her  own  power.  Tlhs 
seclusion  of  the  monarch  imposed  ön  her 
the  heaviest  of  all  thehurclens  of  her  life, 
the  entertaimnent  of  a man,  who  had  the 
greatest  possible  vvant  of  amusement,  and 
the  least  possible  susceptibility  for  being 
amused.*  “ The  soul  of  Louis  was  vaCant, 
like  the  minds  of  all  uneducated  prinees, 
and  he  coidd  not  endure  to  he  a moinent 
alone.  He  no  longer  sought  pleasure,  but 
found  it  alone  in  the  absence  ol  pain.  A 
continual  uneasiness  ohliged  him  to  he  in- 
cessantly  changing  his  place  and  his  occupa- 
tions.  A.s  he  had  a cold  imagination,  and 

* JScaumclle  Mim.  de  Maintenon,  IV.  p.  IS'J. 
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bad  not  enlarged  bis  knowledge  by  books, 
bis  conversation  was  dry.  Ile  spoke  of 
notlung  but  what  be  liad  seen,  and  tbe 
eyes  of  a monarch,  dazzled  by  ambition, 
and  nearly  inaccessible  on  account  of  bis 
elevated  Station,  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  observing  inucb.  Oh  bis  return  from 
tbe  cbace,  when  be  was  again  abandoned 
to  bimse!  f,  he  found  nothing  but  insipi- 
dity,  and  presented  to  others  an  empty 
beart,  an  uneven  temper,  a mind  over- 
wbelmed  eitlier  witli  languor,  or  with 
business,  ardently  desirous,  but  incapabje 
of  amuseinentand  joy,  whicb  always  shun 
tbose  most  by  whom  tbey  are  tbe  most 
fervently  invoked.  Such  was  tbe  prince 
wbo  was  to  be  awakened,  entertained, 
amused ; a prince  wbo  bad  eitlier  all  tbe 
affairs  of  Europe,  or  nothing  in  bis  head ; 
whose  impressions  and  wbose  tastes  were 
continually  cbanging  ; wbo  bad  loved  the 
ducbess  of  Orleans  and  disdained  La  Val- 
liere,  wbo  bad  loved  La  Valliere  and  des- 
pised  Montespan,  wbo  had  loved  Montes- 
pan  and  hated  Maintenon,  whom  he  at 
lengtli  made  every  tliing  but  tbe  partner 
of  bis  throne. 

“ All  tbe  proofs  of  esteem  and  respect 
whicb  be  exbibited,  were  far  from  com- 
pensating  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  the 

Y 3 


everlasting  slavery  and  contradictions 
vvhich  she  had  to  endure,  för  the  re- 
proaches,  the  painful  suppression  of  vvhich 
was  announced  by  saliies  of  ill-liumour. 
The  king,  one  dav,  finding  her  in  low 
spirits,  said  to  her,  ‘ How  is  this,  madatn? 
you  are  melancholy.’  From  that  time 
she  took  care  that  he  should  not  again 
surprize  her  in  her  griefs.  She  always 
met  him  with  a face,  in  vvhich  vvere  de- 
j)icted  gaiety  and  content.  Xo  sooner 
had  tlie  king  quitted  her  apartment, 
than  she  threvv  herseif  upon  her  bed 
and  öftve  a free  vent  to  her  siahs  and  her 
tears.  ‘ I have  sometimes  seen  her,’ 
says  ^Mademoiselle  dhVumaHe,  vvhen  op- 
pressed  with  fatigue,  vexatidti,  inquietude 
and  sickness,  put  on  a smiling  counte- 
nance  and  assume  the  most  cheerful  tone, 
while  she  diverted  the  king  with  a thou- 
sand  devices,  entertaining  him  alone  four 
successive  hours,  vvithout  repetition,  with- 
out  slander,  and  without  lassitude.  When 
he  left  her  chamber  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  her  curtains  were  drawn,  she  said  to 
me,  with  a sigh,  ‘ I have  only  time  to  teil 
you  that  I am  quite  exhausted.’  After  the 
king  had  refused  her  a trifling  favour, 
which  she  asked  for  one  of  her  relations, 
she  said  to  me,  f If  I would  take  the 
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tbe  trouble  to  appear  a little  angry,  I 
might  obtain  vvhatever  I please ; but  it 
is  my  lot  to  sutfer  in  silence.  The  king 
is  naturall  y kind  ; he  teils  me  every  day 
that  I have  only  to  ask  : but  our  princes 
know  not  vvhat  it  is  to  confer  pleasure  of 
tlieir  ovvn  accord.’  I have  often  seen  her, 
continues  the  same  lady,  resolved  to  aban- 
don  the  court,  from  excess  of  cares.  ‘ Ah,’ 
she  once  exclaimed,  { could  I but  quit 
this  place!  But  l am  no  longer  my  ovvn 
mistress.  Wherefore,  O my  God,  hast 
thou  chained  me  to  it  ?’  A flood  of  tears 
accompanied  these  words,  wliich  vvere  in- 
terrupted  by  loud  cries.  e llow  tyranni- 
cal  are  men  !’  she  vvould  sometimes  say' 
to  me.  ‘ They  are  incapable  of  friendship. 
There  is  not  a better  than  the  king,  but 
we  have  sufferincrs  to  endure  from  them  all. 

o 

God  permits  this  to  wean  me  from  the 
vvorld.  What  vvould  become  of  me,  with 
the  homage  that  is  paid  me,  with  the 
place  which  I occupy,  if  I had  not  some 
afflictions  : A person  should  be  in  my  Si- 
tuation, to  know  how  hard  it  is  to  live.’ 

“ As  the  king  advanced  in  years,  so 
much  the  more  arduous  became  the  task 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  kino- 
saw  liis  ministers,  from  habit,  bis  gardens, 
from  taste,  and  Madame  de^_Maintenon5 
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out  of  esteem.  The  long  and  frequent 
viisits  of  the  king,  rendered  her  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  that  liberty  which 
she  had  not  known  while  she  might  have 
enjoyed  it,  and  which  she  regretted 
now  that  it  was  no  longer  in  her  power. 
She  was  fond  of  society,  and  livedin  con- 
tinual  servitude.  She  hated  pomp,  and 
was  constantly  surrounded  with  it.  She 
was  natural  ly  so  frank,  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  observed,  “ She  is  candour  it- 
self,  and  that  is  saying  every  thing and 
yet  she  was  forced  to  practise  incessant 
dissimulation.  c I cannot  endure  it  any 
longer,’  said  she,  one  day,  to  the  count 
d’Aubigne  ; e I wish  I was  dead.’  ( Have 
you  then,’  rejoined  her  nephew,  ‘ obtain- 
ed  a promise  of  marriage  from  God,  the 
father  ?’ 

“ The  character  of  the  king  wras  a 
source  of  particular  vexation.  He  expect- 
ed  much,  though  he  demanded  but  little. 
He  was  like  the  generality  of  men,  who 
are  har  sh  to  their  wives,  incapable  of  that 
delicate  tenderness,  which  the  other  sex 
so  well  knows  how  to  shew,  and  disposed 
to  treat  those  as  slaves,  who,  on  the  first 
Institution  of  marriage,  were  only  destined 
for  their  companions.  Husbands,  in  ge- 
» neral,  seldom  niake  their  wives  happy,  and 
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kings  scarcely  ever.  c No  chains  are  easy,’ 
sighed  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ‘ except 
those  which  are  worn  for  the  sake  of  God.’ 
In  public,  Louis  suppressed  his  ill-humour, 
but  in  private  he  nmde  himself  amends 
for  this  restraint.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
mistress  alike  of  Iier  feelino-s  and  of  her 

O 

face,  dispelled  these  clouds,  sometimes  by 
tlie  pleasures  of  music,  at  others  by  the 
cliarms  of  the  ton  of  the  hotel  de  Riche- 
lieu. It  is  not  surprising,  hovvever,  that 
this  afFected  gaiety  should  sometimes  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  deepest  desponden- 
cy.  ‘ What  torment,’  said  she  once  to 
lady  Bolingbroke,  c to  amuse  a man  who 
is  no  longer  susceptible  of  amusement !’ 
The  efibsions  of  the  king’s  spieen  against 
Madame  de  Maintenon  were  frequent,  and 
not  rarely  very  severe  and  contradictory. 
Sometimes  he  interrupted  her  while  giving 
her  opinion,  which  he  had  asked,  with 
the  reprimand  : “ Why  do  you  interfere, 
Madame  r”  To-day  the  ministers  censured 
vvhat  yesterday  the  bishops  had  approved  ; 
to-morrovv  Louis  ascribed  the  ill-success 
of  ä-  measure  to  him  bv  vvhose  advice  it 
was  undertaken.  II  is  confidence  alvvavs 
oirected  him  to  Madame  de  iVIaintenon  ; 
liis,  desire  ot  glöry*  often  removed  him 
from  her.  The  diflerence  of  their  piety 
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likewise  produced  a difference  in  their 
sentiments.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
aivvavs  been  devout,  and  Louis  only  for  a 
few  days.  Both  had  scruples  -respecting 
the  most  innocent  pleasures ; tbe  one 
from  austerity,  the  other  from  ignorance. 
Neither  could  dispense  with  the  society  of 
the  other,  and  yet  they  could  not  fail  to 
produce  reciprocal  ennui.  The  king  had 
an  aversion  to  all  the  relatives  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  this  antipathy  he 
often  displayed  in  the  most  mortifying 
manner.  Fortunately,  these  misunder- 
standings  almost  alvvays  passed  over,  with- 
out  the  necessity  of  a mutual  explanation. 

“ The  public  was  not  silent,  though 
ine  couri  despised  its  wit  or  its  malignity. 
Sometime*  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  re- 
presented  betvveen  Scarron  and  the  king, 
smiling  atone,  and  filliping  the  nose  of  the 
other.  Sometiines  Louis  was  exhibited  look- 
ing  through  Madame  de  Maintenon’ s spec- 
tacles,  and  Pontchartrain  leäding  him  by  a 
thread.  William  III.  saidofhim:  ‘The 
king  of  France  is  not  like  any  other 
king;  he  has  ministers  of  eighteen,  and 
mistresses  of  eighty.’ 

u Atter  this  sketch,”  says  Beaumelle, 
from  whom  I have  borrowed  the  preceding 
particulars,  “ vvho  can  contemplate  the 
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highest  degree  of  fayour  without  shudder- 
ing  ?”  What  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  during  the  last 
years  of  the  king’s  hie,  when  so  early  as 
ld84  she  wrote  as  follows  to  her  brotheiv. 

“ After  those  who  occupy  the  highest 
places,  I know  none  more  unhappy  than 
those  by  whom  they  are  envied.”*  If,  ip- 
deed,  any  one  were  desirous  of  curing 
himself  or  others  of  sentiments  of  ambi- 
tion,  and  producing  a conviction  of  the  va- 
nity  and  danger  of  temporal  grandeur, 
let  him  only  study  or  recommend  the 
Ibistory  of  Louis  XIV.  his  wife,  mis- 
tresses,  and  ministers,  and  all  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  royal  family.  All  these, 
though  the  objects  of  envy,  were  more 
unhappy  than  those  by  whom  they  were 
envied,  not  only  at  the  period  of  cala- 
mity  and  disgrace,  but  even  at  such  times 
when  fortune  seemed  to  anticipate  all  their 
wishes,  and  to  accomplisli  all  their  designs, 
almost  without  their  co-operation. 

Had  the  great  dauphin,  as  he  was  call- 
ed,  survived  his  father,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  repeated  the 
spectacle  exhibited  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  which  was 


* Leit  es  de  Madumc  de  Maintenon,  I.  p.  179 
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long  considered  as  unique  in  its  kind.* 
Monseigneur  at  last  became  enamoured  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Choin,  a maid  of  honour 
to  tbe  princess  of  Conti,  vvho  was  as  mueh 
inferior  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  per- 
sonal and  mental  qnalifications  as  the 
dauphin  to  bis  fatlier.-f-  Mademoiselle 
Choin  exactly  imitated  the  conduct  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  rejected  all 
the  solicitations  of  the  dauphin  tili  he 
acceded  to  a private  marriage.  Louis 
XIV.  was  apprised  of  this  connexion  be- 
tween  the  dauphin  and  Choin,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  approved  and  pro- 
moted  it ; either  to  render  the  dauphin 
inore  favourably  disposed  tovvards  her,  or 
to  induce  him  to  desist  from  opposing  the 
public  declaration  of  her  marriage  with 
the  king.J  Mademoiselle  de  Choin  con- 
ducted  herseif  at  Meudon,  in  the  presente 
of  the  dauphin,  toward  the  princes  and 

* St.  Simon , V.  p.  105,  8c c.  Richelieu,  I.  p.  138. 
Beaumelle,.  IV.  p.  1Ü5,  8cc.  These  three  writers,  though 
they  differ  in  many  particulars,  correspond  however  in  the 
principal  points.  They  even  vvrite  the  hame  in  various 
ways,  as  Choin,  Chavoin,  Chouin. 

-f  St.  Simon,  as  above.  “ Choin  n’a  jamais  ^te  qu’unc 
grosse  camarde  brune,  qui  avec  tonte  la  physionoinie  et  le 
jeu  d’esprit  n'avoit  l’air  que  d'une  servante,  qui,  long- 
temps  avant  cet  tivdnement  ^toit  devenue  exccssivemeut 
grosse  et  puante.” 

I So  marshal  de  Richelieu  assures  us. 
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princesses  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  same 
raanner  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  did  at 
Versailles.  In  the  familiär  circle,  she  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,when  the  duchesses 
of  Burgundy  and  Berry  had  nothing 
but  stools,  and  she  said,  as  dryly  as  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  la  duchesse  de  Bonr- 
gogne,  la  ducliesse  de  Berry,  le  duc  de 
Berry,  when  she  spoke  of  those  persons 
of  the  royal  family.  The  extraordinary 
matches  of  the  läng  and  his  son,  occa- 
sioned  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  to  say 
jocosely  : I should  like  to  die  before  my 

husband ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I should 
wish  to  see  how  he  went  on  after  my 
death . I am  convinced  that  he  would  marry 
one  of  the  Sceurs  Grises,  or  a nun  out  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Marie.”* 

After  the  examples  of  the  king  and  his 
son,  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
ministers,  the  generals,  and  their  fa- 
vourites,  were  governed  by  their  wives  or 
mistresses.  This  is  demonstrated  by  many 
of  the  testimonies  and  anecdotes  which  I 
liave  introduced,  and  which  render  it  un- 
necessary  to  enter  into  more  minute  details 

* St.  Simon  liearcl  this  Ion  mot  of  two  ladies  the  same 
1 :lay  that  it  was  uttered  : he,  therefore,  deserves  more  cre- 
ht  than  Beaumelle,  whose  relation  is  somewhat  different. 
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respecting  the  influence  of  amorous  in- 
trigues  on  public  aflfairs.  The  importance 
of  women  could  not  fail  to  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  government  became 
more  despotic , and  when  the  most  im- 
portant matters  were  not  decided  in  coun- 
cil  by  the  majority  of  votes,  but  betvveen 
the  kino;  and  individual  ministers,  or 
other  conüdants. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

0/  the  Fashions  in  Dress  during  the 
lieign  of  Louis  XiV. 

The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Capital 
of  France,  were  not  imitated  so  closely 
by  the  European  princes  and  nations  in 
any  other  respect,  as  in  all  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  empire  of  fasbion. 
In  this  point,  the  most  inveterate  enemies', 
and  the  wärmest  admirers  of  the  Freneh 
and  their  monarch,  alike  concurred.  In 
France  itself,  it  was  acknowledged,  that 
the  introduction  and  imitation  of  Freneh 
fashions  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  pro- 
ductive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  that 
country ; that  not  only  an  immense  profit 
was  derived  from  the  sale  of  fashionable 
Commodities,  but  that  negociations  and 
other  afifairs  were  thereby  greatly  facili- 
tated  ; that  the  Freneh  were  everywhere 
looked  up  to  as  patterns,  and  the  peo- 
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ple  inspired  with  the  most  favourable  pre- 
possessions.* 

Louis  bim  seif  created  the  spirit  of  fa. 
sliion,  Yvhich  prevailed  during  bis  whole 
reign.  On  Sccouut  of  bis  love  of  pomp, 
tbe  gehtlemen  and  ladies  of  tbe^  court 
studied  magnificence  and  splendour  ratber 
tban  beauty  in  dress,  Ornaments,  and  für- 
niture,  or  at  least  never  chose  wbat  was 
beautiful ; unless  it  was  at  tbe  same  time 
brilliant.  To  tbis  splendour  and  sumptu- 
ousness  in  attire,  furniture,  and  decora- 
tions,  it  was  owing,  tbat  tbe  fashions 
cbanged  more  frequently  tban  at  any  for- 
mer  period,  but  not  so  often  as  to  sustain 
a comparison  with  later  times.  Tbe  new 
stuffs  and  fashions  of  female  attire  were 
invented  by  tbe  youngest  and  the  most 
beautiful  females  of  tbe  court,  principally 
by  tbe  mistresses  of  the  king  ; and  those 

Evremond,  III.  p.  114.  IV.  p.  228.  “ Foreign« 

ers,  ashamcd  of  their  good  sense,  asot  a rUotic  quaüty,  en- 
deavour  to  gain  iinportance  by  :,uitaüng  our  fashions,  and  re- 
nounce  essential  on.dines  toaHectan  air  and  manncrs  vvhich 
it  is  almcst  impossible  for  thetn  to  acquire.  Thus,  these 
incessant  changes  in  furniture  and  dress,  for  which  we  are 
reproached,  and  which  are  still  followed,  becomes,  without 
our  being  avvare  of  it,  a very  wise  procedure  ; for,  besides 
the  prodigious  sums  we  derive  from  it,  a much  more  solid 
advantage  tban  would  be  iiuagined  results  from  having 
Frenchmen  dispersed  all  over  the  wörld  ; they  form  the 
exterior  of  nations  after  ours  ; they  first  subjugate  the 
eyes,  and  gain  over  the  senses  in  favour  of  our  empire,”  Scc. 
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who  could  not  attain  to  the  honour  of  in- 
vention,  at  least  aspired  to  the  fame  of 
improving  upon  newly-adopted  fashions. 
Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  coukt,  there 
were  no  such  patterns  for  their  sex  as 
Madame  de  Montespan,  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges,  and  their  friends,  were  for  the  la- 
dies,  andyet  much  greater  revolutions  took 
place  in  the  dress  of  the  formet*  tlian  in 
that  of  the  latter.  These  new  costumes 
introduced  by  the  men  were  also  of  much 
longer  duration,  than  the  innovations  in 
female  fashions,  many  of  thern  having 
been  retained  tili  our  own  times,  or  tili 
very  near  thern. 

Düring  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  men  in  general,  if  not  universally, 
wore  their  own  hair  cropped,  undressed, 
and  unpowdered  ; suiFering  their  beards 
to  grow,  or  at  least  having  mustachios.. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  beard  entirely  dis- 
appeared  among  the  courtiers.  They  be- 
gan  to  cover  the  head  witfo  enormous 
wigs,  vvhich  not  only  came  low  down  over 
the  forehead  and  temples,  but  hkewise 
depended  all  down  the  back.*  The 

* La  Bruycre,  p.  24g..  « Those  who  live  in  thia 
country  have  a pliysiognomv  which  is  not  clear,  but  con- 
lused,  lost  in  a load  of  lalse  hair,  which  they  prefer  to 
their  own,  and  with  which  they  makc  a long  tissue  to 
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friends  of  the  good  old  times,  who  could 
not  resolve  to  sacrifice  their  own  hair  to  a 
load  of  artificial  locks,  complied  so  far 
with  the  reigning  fashion  as  to  have  it 
curled  and  powdered  ä la  perruque.  This 
was  done  by  the  great  Conde  himself,  at 
the  marriage  of  bis  son,  the  prince  of 
Conti ; and  the  curled  and  powdered  head 
of  the  hero,  and  his  smooth  chin,  were 
the  prodigies  that  attracted  the  greatest 
notice  at  that  brilliant  solemnity.*  Be- 
tween  1680  and  lh’90^  wigs  were  univer- 
sally  worn  both  by  old  and  young  ; though 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  altered 
the  physiognomy  to  such  a degree,  that 
one  friend  scarcely  knew  another ; yet  it 
was  thought  that  this  alteration  was  high- 
Iv  advantaoeous,  and  that  a full-bottomed 
peruke  rnade  a person.  appear  at  least 


cover  the  head  ; it  reaches  down  to  the  waist,  changes  the 
features,  and  prevents  yoa  from  knowing  persons  by  their 
faces.” 

* Letlres  de  Sevigni,  IV.  p.  308.  “ I have  an  extra- 

ordinarv  piece  of  news  to  teil  you  ; the  prince  yesterday 
caused  his  beard  to  be  taken  oft  ; he  was  shaved.  Iltis  is 
no  iliusion,  nor  one  of  those  tbings  which  are  said  to  the 
wind  ; it  is  strictly  true,  as  the  whole  court  can  bear  wil- 
ness  A valet-de-chambre,  abusing  his  patience,  likewise 
dressed  and  powdered  his  hair,  and  at  lcngth  reduced  his 
appearance  to  that  of  a perfect  courtier,  with  a head 
which  eclipsed  all  the  perukes.  This  was  the  wonder  of 
these  nuptials.” 
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twenty  vears  younger.*  So  late  as  the 
nuptial  festivities  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
French  courtiers  were  distinguished  by 
short  ancl  close  doublets,  and  wide 
breeches,  with  enormous  bunches  of  rib- 
bons  at  the  knees.  After  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  waistcoats  received 
the  addition  of  long  skirts,  and  the 
doublets  were  transformed  into  coats  which 
buttoned  before.  As  the  gentlemen  no 
longer  went  to  court  on  horseback,  but  in 

o . 

carriages,  the  custom  of  weanng  boots 
there  feil  quite  into  disuse.  The  breeches 
knees  and  shoes  were  not  fastened  with 
strings,  but  with  buckles.  The  hats  as- 
sumed  a triangulär  form,  and  were  not 
only  adorned  with  white  feathers,  but  also 
with  gold  lace.  The  borders  and  seams 
of  the  coat  and  waistcoat  were  also  de- 
corated  with  the  latter.  Rieh  embroidery, 

* Thus,  for  instance,  Madame  de  Sevignd  says  of  her 
old  friend  Corbinclli,  Leltres  Nouvelles,  p.  28.  “ You 

would  not  knovv  him  again.  I must  inform  you  that  he 
has  begun  to  vvear  a vvig  like  other  men.  It  is  no  longer 
that  Utile  frizzled  head,  like  nothing  but  itself ; you  never 
saw  such  an  alteration  ; it  has  made  me  tremble  for  our 
friendship.  It  was  no  longer  bis  hair  lo  which  I was 
attached  upwards  of  thirty  years.  My  secrets,  my  old 
hahits,  were  all  shaken.  He  was  vounger  by  twenty 
years,  and  I no  longer  knew  where  to  look  for  my  old 
iriend.  I am  not  yct  reconciled -to  tliis  fashionable  head- 
dress,  and  I find  beneath  it  the  head  of  our  Corbinelli.” 
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attached  more  abundantly  to  tlie  waistcoat 
than  tlie  coat,  was  still  more  common., 
1 he  prince  of  Conti  wore  on  bis  wedding- 
day  a coat  of  straw-coloured  velvet,  with 
black  flowers,  round  tlie  edges  of  vvhich 
was  an  embroidery  of  large  diamonds.* 
The  mantle  of  tlie  prince  was  lined  with 
black  satin,  which  was  studded  with  small 
stars  of  diamonds.^  The  duke  and 
duchess  de  Bourbon,  and  also  their  daugh- 
ter,  had  three  dresses  embroidered  with  as 
as  many  different  kinds  of  precious  stones, 
that  they  might  appear  with  new  splendour 
on  each  succeeding  day  ofthefestival.  Louis 
XIV.  himself  constantly  w'ore  a brown> 
or  brownish  coat  with  a light  embroidery, 
and  a richly  embroidered  waistcoat  of 
scarlet,  blue,  or  green  cloth,  or  satin.  He 
had  neither  rings  nor  precious  stones,  ex- 
cepting  in  tlie  buckles  of  bis  shoes,  knees, 
and  hat.  The  blue  ribbon,  worn  on  grand 
occasions,  was  likewise  bordered  with 
stones,  which  were  valued  at  eight  or  nine 
millions.;]:  The  uniform  of  the  court, 

* Lettres  de  Srvigne,  V.  p.  30f>.  “ THe  grouncl- 

colour  of  tlie  coat  was  not  at  all  liked.  Madame  de  Lan- 
geron,  who  was  tarne  de  tonte  la  parure  de  l'hutel  de 
Condc,  feil  sick  on  account  of  it.” 

f “ La  doubl ure  du  nianteaudu  prince  de  Conti  etoit 
de  satin  noir  pique  de  diamans,  conime  dela  moucheture. 

J St.  Simon,  I.  p.  18U,  181. 
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whicli  it  was  cleemed  a great  favour  to  ob- 
tain  permission  to  wear,  was  richly  em- 
broidered  vvith  gold  and  silver.*  'llie 
j waistcoats  were  not  buttoned  at  the 
, breast,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  were 
Jmuch  too  short  to  reach  to  the  hand. 
jQa  this  account  the  men  vyore  laces 
for  their  irills  and  ruffles  ; but  these 
laces  were  not  so  fine  as  those  used  by  the 
ladies.  Madame  de  Maintenon  repri- 
manded  her  brother  for  always  chusing 
the  most  costly  articles  of  dress,  and  wear- 
dng  finer  laces  than  the  king  himself. 
u Men,”  she  observed,  “ never  had  fine 
laces,  on  account  of  the  continual  washing; 
these  were  onlv  for  ladies,  who  use  their 

%>  J 'S 

laced  clothes  half  a year  together  without 

I # ^ t 

having  them  vvashed.”^  Fashion,  ever 
busy  in  the  work  of  creation  and  destruc- 
tion,  has  certainly  changed  the  forms  and 
the  dimensions,  the  colours  and  decora- 
tions,  of  all  the  articles  of  rnen’s  apparel, 
times  out  of  number,  since  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be 


* St.  Simon,  p.  139. 

t Lettres,  I.  p.  115.  “ .Tamais  Ies  hommes  ne  les 

portent  fins  a cause  du  continuel  blanchissage.  C'es  fins- 
ilasontpour  les  femnics,  qui  mettent  un  xnouchoir  sLx 
mois  saus  le  taire  bianchir.” 
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obvious  to  all,  that  the  general  outline  and 
the  principal  forms  and  divisions  liave 
been  retained  tili  tbe  present  time. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  as  at  everv  other 

a %/ 

penod,  tbe  hair  and  the  hcad  of  females 
vvere  the  parts  on  which  Fashion  chiefly 
exereised  her  plastic  powers.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  1671,  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  had  their  hair  dressed  in  a hundred 
little  ringlets.  This  fashion,  in  which 
one  Montgobert  was  the  greatest  adept, 
had  supplanted  another  ä la  paysanne\ 
by  which  the  hair  was  so  parted,  as  to 
form  a deep  furrow  along  the  middle  of 
the  head,  which  was  consequently  left 
bare.*  At  the  time  when  small  ringlets 
encircled  all  the  heads  of  the  courtlv  fair,, 
vvilhout  exception,  some  of  the  youngest 
and  most  beautiful  females,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  Madame  de  Thianges,  and 
their  friencls,  took  a fancy  to  part  their 
hair  again  in  the  middle  of  the  head  a ln 
paysanne , and  to  cut  it  on  either  side  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  form  large  curls,  which 
feil  with  graceful  negligence  about  a fin- 
ger’s  breadth  below  the  ear,  exceptiog 

* Lrttres  de  Sevignt,  I.  p.  120.  “ Toutes  les  dames 

en  sont  t-ncore  a cctte  jolie  coeffure,  que  Montgobert  syait 
si  bien,  je  veux  dire,  ces  boucles  tenversees.” 
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t>ne  that  sometimes  hung  down  upon  the 
bosom.*  The  hair  was  decoratecl  as  be- 
fore  with  ribbons,  or  adorned  with  an  ele- 
gant coeffure,  which  the  young  and  fa- 
shionable  ladies  very  often  omitted.-^*  The 
beautiful  Madame  de  Nevers  was  one  of  the 
first  that  adopted  the  new  fashion.  At  the 
same  time  she  went  considerably  farther 
than  the  inventress.  She  had  not  only 
the  front  hair,  but  all  the  rest  of  it,  cut 
and  dressed  in  such  a manner,  that  her 
whole  head  was  covered  with  curls.  The 
first  time  she  appeared  in  this  style,  it  was 
laughed  at  as  a most  unnatural  exaggera- 
tion,  and  her  head  was  compared  with  a 
cauliflower.^;  Madame  de  Nevers,  how- 

* Lettres  de  Scvignd,  p.  153.  “ Imaginez  vous  une 

tete  partagee  a la  paysanne  jusqu’a  deux  doigts  du  bour- 
relet  ; on  coupe  lcs  cheveux  de  chaque  cole  d’etage  en 
etage,  dont  on  fait  de  grosses  boucies  rondes  et  negligees, 
qui  ne  viennent  plus  bas  qu’un  doigt  au  dessods  de  l'oreille ; 
et  une  grosse  boucle  nouee  entre  le  bourrelet  et  la  coeffure ; 
quelquefois  on  la  laisse  trainer  jusques  sur  lagorge.” 

Jbid.  1.  p.  153.  “ On  met  le  rubans  eomme  a l’or- 

dinaire.”  And  again,  p.  li?0.  “ Madame  de  Nevers 

n’avoit  point  de  coeffe.  Mais  encore  passe,  eile  est  jeune 
et  jolie.” 

} Und.  p.  liq.  “ Madame  de  Nevers  y vint  coeffee  a 
faire  rire.  La  Martin  l’avoit  bretaud^e  parplaisir,  eomme 
un  patron  de  mode  excessive.  Klle  avoit  donc  tous  les 
cheveux  coupez  sur  la  tete,  et  frisez  naturellement  par  cent 
papillotes,  <pii  la  font  souffrir  töute  la  nuit ; cela  fait  une 
petite  tete  de  chou  ronde,  sans  que  rien  accompagne  les 

COtCÄ.” 
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ever,  was  soon  imitated  by  many  other 
females,  who  made  the  king,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ladies  that  still  adhered 
to  the  eld  fashions,  almost  kill  tliemselves 
with  laughing.*  Among  these  laughers 
was  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  gave  her  daughter 
the  first  account  of  the  new  fashion,  and 
how  excessively  ludicrous  it  appeared. 
All  this  laughter  and  ridicule  did  not  pre- 
vent  the  new  fashion  from  gaining  in  a 
few  days  every  eye  and  every  heart,  and 
even  making  converts  of  those  who  häd 
heen  loudest  in  condemnation  of  it.  On 
the  third  of  April,  the  queen  and  all  the 
ladies  of  the  court  had  their  hair  cut  off, 
because  the  king  had  ohserved  that  short 
hair  and  large  curls  looked  better  than 
lang  hair  and  small  ringlets.-p  Madame 
de  Sevigne  changed  her  opinion  as'  sud- 
denlv  as  the  king.  On  the  fourth  of  April 
she  writes  to  her  daughter : fC  A certäin 
de o- ree  of  the  new  fashion  has  pleased  me 
exceedingly;  and  I cannot  help  telling 
you,  that  you  have  no  farther  occasion  to 
give  yöurself  the  trouble  of  making  a hun- 

'*  “ Mais  quc  tout'es  ces  femmes  de  St.  Germaiix  se. 
fassen t tetonncr  {>ar  la  Martin,  e'ela  est  au  point  que  ic 
roi  et  toutes  les  dames  en  pament  de  rire.” 
f Lcttrcs  de  Sevigne',  p.  154,  155. 
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dred  little  ringlets  about  the  ears,  which 
soon  fall  out  of  curl,  never  look  well,  and 
are  now  as  much  out  ol  fasliion  as  the 
head-dress  of  the  time  of  queen  Catharine 
de  Medicis.  I am  likewise  a convert  to 
it.  Tliis  new  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair 
is  admirably  suited  to  your  face  ; it  will 
make  you  look  like  an  angel.”  A female 
friend  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her 
daughter  feelingly  lamented  that  she  had 
not  discovered  tliis  charming  style,  as  she 
was  twenty  times  very  near  it.*  The 
beautiful  Madame  de  Soubise,  apprehen- 
sive  lest  she  should  sulfer  from  the  tooth- 
ach,  if  she  parted  her  hair  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  head,  had  a new  cocffure  made  by 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Borde, which  looked  as 
well  on  the  sides  as  the  new  fashion  so  ge- 
nerally  adopted,  but  with  respect  to  the  top 
of  the  head,  was  far  inferior  to  the  other.~)~ 
Madame  de  Montespan,  at  the  period 
when  she  was  in  the  highest  favour,  made 
tliis  alteration  in  the  head-dress  invented 

* Lcttres . de  Sevigiit,  I.  p.  152,  155. 

f Jbid.  p.  15ö.  “ Madame  de  Soubise  qui  craint  pour 

ses  dcnts,  ne  s’est  point  fait  couper  les  cheveux ; et  Ma- 
demoiselle de  la  Borde  lui  a fait  une  coeffure  qui  est  tout 
aussi  bien  que  les  autres  par  les  cotez  : mais  le  dessus  de 
la  tete  n’a  garde  d’etre  galant,  comme  celle  dont  on  voit  la 
racine  des  cheveux.” 
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bv  her,  that  she  notonly  adorned  her  hair 
with  black  ribbon,  bat  with  the  riebest 
jeweis,  and  had  one  ringlet  descending 
from  either  temple  upoil  her  cheeks.* 

A head-dress  which  received  its  name 
from  the  fair  Föntanges,  was  more  gene- 
rally  adopted  and  maintained  its  ground 
longer  than  any  of  the  fashions  of  dress- 
ing  the  hair,  invented  by  the  ladies  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XI  Vr.  This  last  professed 
mistress  of  the  king,  one  day,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  connexion,  accompanied  him 
to  the  chaee.  On  this  occäsion  she  wore 
a riclily  embroidered  robe,  and  a small 
hat  adorned  with  the  most  superb  feathers. 
Towards  evening,  the  wind  became  so 
high  as  to  oblige  the  lady  to  put  off  her 
hat  and  feathers,  and  to  have  her  hair 
fastened  up  with  ribbons,  the  ends  or  bovvs 
of  which  feil  down  upon  her  forehead. 
This  eöeffure , the  production  of  mere 
accident,  pleased  the  king  so  much,  that 
he  requested  his  mistress  to  retain  it  the 

* Lcttres  de  Mud.  de  Sevigne,  IV.  p.  IQ3.  “ Elle 
etoit  coeffee  de  mille  boucles  ; les  deux  des  tempes  lai  toin- 
boient  fort  bas  sur  les  joues,  des  rubans  noirs  1t  sa  tete, 
des  perles  de  la  marechale  de  l’Hopital,  embellies  des  bou- 
cles et  des  pendeloques  de  diamans  de  la  derniere  beaute, 
trois  ou  quatre  poiuyons,  point  de  coefl'e ; en  un  mot  une 
triomphante  bcaute  a faire  admirer  a toos  les  ambassa- 
deurs.’S 
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rest  of  the  evening.  The  next  clay  all 
the  ladies  appeared  dressed  in  the  same 
manner ; and  hence  aro.se  those  high 
head-dresses,  which  for  more  than  one 
generation  were  worn  at  the  court  of 
France,  and  thence  found  their  vvay  into 
every  part  of  Europe.*  The  longer  the 
fontanges  were  worn,  the  heavier  they 
became.  “ The  duchess  du  Maine,”  says 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters,  “ can  scarcely  support  the  weight  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Her  head-dress 
is  heavier  than  herseif.” Louis  XIV. 
vehemently  expressed  his  dislike  of  these 
prodigious  head-dresses,  but  in  vain.  The 
earl  of  Shaftsbury  b.eing  at  that  time  the 
ambassador  of  England  at  the  court  of 
France,  his  countess  had  recourse  to  ridi- 
cule,  and  in  a short  time  they  disap- 
peared,to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the 
liaughty  monarch.  Mevertheless,  fontan- 
ge. s of  moderate  dimensjons  were  still  re- 
tained.  Madame  de  Maintenon  divided 
the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  into  four  Companies, 

* Hist.  A))\out.  des  Gaules,  III.  p.  189,  1Q0.  “ Voila 

l’origiae  de  ees  grandes  cqeffure$  qu’on  porte  encore,  et  qui 
de  la  cour  de  Fraüce  ont  passe  presque  dans  toutes  Les 
cours  de  HKuro|ie.V 

+ Lei  fr  es,  II.  p.  180.  Elle  succombe  sous  l'of,  sous 
les  pierreries.  Sa  coeffure  pase  plus  que  loute  ta  personne»" 
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according  to  the  coloiir  of  their  fontanges. 
The  spirit  of  devotion  whicli  began  to 
pervade  the  court  soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion  of  fontanges  probably  contributed 
inore  than  any  thing  eise  to  their  long 
duration. 

1 he  ladies  of  the  French  court  under 
Louis  XIV.  vvere  more  extravagant  in 
painting  than  in  any  other  part  of  their 
toilette.  “ The  women  of  the  court,” 
says  La  Bruyere,*  accelerate  the  decline 
of  their  charms  by  the  unnatural  arts  vvith 
which  they  think  to  heighten  their  beauty. 
They  paint  their  lips  and  their  cheeks, 
their  eye-brows  and  their  shoulders,  which 
as  well  as  their  bosoms,  are  exposed  to 
view,  nay  even  their  arms  and  their  ears.” 
<c  If  the  ladies,”  observes  the  same  writer, 
in  another  place, 'j-  “ adorn  themselves 
with  a view  to  please  the  men,  I declare 
to  them  in  the  name  of  my  whole  sex,  or 
at  least  of  the  major  part  of  it,  that  red 
and  white  paint  renders  them  ugly,  and 
even  disgusting,  and  red  paint  alone  makes 
them  look  old,  and  disguises  them  so 
that  they  are  not  to  be  known : that  the 
men  like  to  see  them  with  white  lead 


* P.  249. 
+ P.  121. 
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lipon  their  faces  as  little  as  they  do  with 
fal.se  teeth  in  their  mouths.” 

The  stuffs  of  vvhich  the  state  dresses  of 
the  ladies  were  composed  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  costly  beyond  belief. 
Madame  de  Montespan,  011  the  day  that 
she  excited  general  admiration  by  her 
beauty  and  dress,  appeared  in  a robe  that 
was  made  entirely  of  the  finest  lace.* 
Previons  to  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter 
of  the  minister  Louvois,  the  fashionable 
world  throngedr  to  see  the  bridal  dress, 
as  to  the  opera.  Of  the  stuffs  of  gold, 
there  was  none  but  wliat  had  cost  twenty 
louis  d’ors  per  ell.-p 

Louis  XIV.  had  been  for  some  time 
attached  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  before 
any  visible  consequences  of  bis  love  en- 
sued.  When  she,  at  length,  became 
pregnant,  she  was  solicitous  to  coneeal 
her  condition.  For  this  purpose,  she  in- 
vented  a costume,  which,  though  not  fa- 
vourable  to  the  display  of  a fine  figure, 
was,  however,  universally  imitated.J  It 

* heitres  de  Snigni,  IV.  p.  193. 

f t . p.  199.  “ Oh  va  voir  cnmmc  Lopera  les 

habits  de  Mademoiselle  de  Louvois.  II  n'y  a point  d’etoffe 
doree,  que  de  vingt  Louis  l’aulne.”  - 

t Mim.  de  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  IT.  p.  2 Hist 
Amour.  des  Gaules,  III.  p.  240.  “ Cela  fut  cause  qu’elle 
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cannot  be  supposed  tliat  this  fashion  sur- 
vived  the  influence  of  its  inventress. 

Considering  the  astonishing  pomj)  dis- 
played  in  dress  and  Ornaments,  it  is  rather 
surprizing  that  a bed  bordered  with  gold- 
lace  and  a valet-de-cbambre  were  deemed 
proofs  of  unpardonable  luxury,  even  in 
ladies  of  quality  belonging  to  the  court. 
“ Had  I an  income  of  fifty  thousand 
livres,”  writes  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
“ I would  not  have  a bed  bordered  with 
gold-lace,  like  Madame  de  Fayette,  neither 
would  I keep  a valet-de-chambre  after  the 
example  of  Madame  de  Coulanges.  Is 
the  pleasure  thev  receive  frorn  these  things 
an  equivalent  for  the  raillery  to  which 
they  expose  them  ?”* 

inventa  une  nouvelle  mode,  qui  etoit  fori  avantagetipe 
pour  les  femmes  qui  vouioient  caclier  leur  grosses.se  3 qui 
lut  de  s’habiller  commes  les  hommes,  a la  teserve  d’une 
jupe  sur  laquelle  a Tendroit  de  la  eeintare  on  tiroit  hi  che- 
xnise,  que  l'on  faiseit  boulfer  le  plus  qu’on  pouvoit,  et  quir 
cachoit  ainsi  le  yentre.” 

* Lcftrcs,  I.  p.  114.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lct- 
forsof  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  the  55th,in  the  hrst  volume, 
in  which  she  gives  her.  sister-in  law  ’a  daily  and  yearly 
Statement  of  the  domestic  expences  of  a famify  of  twelve 
persons.  it  mentions  the  prices  of  the  priucipal  ncccs- 
sarjes  of  life  in  1679;  frorn  which  it  appears  that,  at  tili» 
jpcriod,  a fumily  of  twelve  persons  might  live  very  credi- 
fably  at  Paris  for  12,000  Uyres  a year. 
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i . IQ  o 

CIIAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Court  qf  Louis 
XIV \ and  of  Fr  euch  Männer  s in  gene- 
ral on  the  other  Courts  and  Nations  of 
Europe. 

When  Louis  XIV.  began  to  reign  with- 
out  any  prime  minister,  the  French  court 
and  the  French  nation  had  for  a Century 
and  a half  been  in  many  respects,  the  mo- 
dels  of  other  European  courts  and  nations. 
By  his  rare  personal  qualifications,  by 
the  dazzling  splendor  of  his  court,  by  his 
imexampled  power  and  revenues,  and  the 
extraordinary  glory  wliich  the  talents  and 
achievments  of  the  ministers  and  generals 
vvliom  he  found  in  office  and  eommand, 
had  acquired  him,  Louis  XIV.  completecl 
vvhat  his  predecessors  had  begun.  From 
the  years  l66'l  and  1662,  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean princes  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
limits  of  arbitrary  authority,  and  to  in- 
erease  the  sources  of  their  revenue,  that, 
like  Louis  XIV.  they  might  be  enabled  to 
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augment  the  n umber  of  their  troops,  and 
the  pomp  of  their  courts,  to  construct  and 
improve  magnificent  palaces  and  gardens, 
to  give  splendid  fetes,  to  introduce  expen- 
sive  att&semfents,  and  finally,  to  keep  beau- 
tiful  mistresses.  Most  of  the  reigning 
princes  and  their  successors  visited  France, 
that  they  miglit  have  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  court  which  they  emu- 
lated,  and  forming  themselves  by  it ; and 
this  example  of  the  princes  was  univer- 
sally  followred  by  the  opulent  nobility. 
Not  a few  foreign  princes  and  men  ©f 
high  rank  were  so  fascinated  by  charming' 
French  women,  that  they  either  marriecl 
them,  or  töok  them  home  in  the  quality 
of  mistresses.  Others,  tliough  proof 
against  the  spells  of  love,  were  ensnared 
by  French  flatterers  and  favourites,  whom 
they  afterwards  invariably  preferred  to 
their  own  faithful  subjects  and  servants. 
If  princes  wrere  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  visiting  the  French  court,  still 
they  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
France  was  the  only  school  of  genuine  po- 
liteness,  of  goocl  taste  and  fashion  ; and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  acquire  the  accom- 
plishments  of  dress  and  manners,  the  arts 
of  fencing,  danci ng,  and  riding,  except 
in  France,  or  of  Frenchmen  ; that  they 
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engaged  at  a great  expence,  French  go- 
vernors  or  companions,  French  fencing, 
dancing,  and  riding  masters,  and  French 
valets  de  chambre,  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  vvant  of  a journey  to 
France.  No  sooner  had  the  natives  of 
that  country  obtained  a firm  footing,  and 
considerable  influence,  than  they  knew 
hovv  to  contrive  matters,  so  that  their  re- 
latives of  botli  sexes  were  sent  for,  and 
provided  with  lucrative  places  or  pensions. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  per- 
fectly  natural  that  most  of  the  European 
courts  should  be  peopled  with  French  men 
and  French  women ; that  most  of  the 
princes  should begoverned,eitherby  the  one 
or  by  the  other  ; that  the  French  language 
should  become  the  language  of  the  great 
and  polite  world  ; that  palaces,  pleasure- 
houses  and  gardens,  furniture  and  equi- 
pages,  dress  and  Ornaments,  fetes  and  di- 
versions  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
should  be  planned  by  French  masters,  and 
copied  from  French  patterns.  Through 
the  example  of  Louis  XI Vr.  the  prodiga- 
lity  of  princes,  and  the  profligacy  of  mis- 
tresses  were  carried  to  such  lengths,  that 
many  reigning  houses  were  ruined,  and 
involved  their  subjects  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity.  At  most  courts  the  French  lan- 
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gnage  and  the  French  fashions  took  such 
deep  root,  that  the  most  tremendous  of 
all  revolutions,  wlnch  menaced  the  higher 
Orders  vvith  inevitable  destruction  was  un- 
able  to  eradicate  tliem. 

Among  all  the  princely  contemporaries 
of  Louis  XIV.  none  entertained  a greater 
partiality  for  French  manners,  and  none 
sacriiiced  his  own  glory  and  the  weifare  of 
his  subjects  to  the  French  interest,  more 
than  Charles  II.  of  England.  This  mo- 
narch  had  spent  the  fairest  portion  of  his 
life  in  France,  and  hence  arose  his  predilec- 
tion  for  a court  which  had  protected  him 
from  the  murderers  of  his  parent.  Charles, 
it  is  true,  was  recalled  by  bis  repentant 
people  to  the  throne  qf  his  fathers,  too  early 
to  witness  the  splendour  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent  him  from  imitating  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  please  the  admired  monarch  as  far 
as  his  Situation  permitted.  Charles  II.  at 
least  equalled  Louis  XI V.  in  respect  lo 
politeness,  and  the  talent  for  telling  a 
story,  and  surpassed  him  by  many  degrees 
in  lively  and  pleasing  wit.*  <c  King 

* Buckingham’s  character  of  Charles  II.  in  the  Preface 
to  liochcster  s Works,  p.  55.  “ Witty  in  all  sorts  ot  con- 

versation,  and  telling  a story  so  well,  that,  not  out  of 
flattery,  but  the  pldasure  of  hearing  it,  we  seerned  ignorant 
of  what  lieiiad  repeated  to  us  ten  times  before." 
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Charles,”  says  Hume,  “ being  in  bis 
whole  deportment  a model  of  easy  and 
gentleman-like  behaviour,  improved  the 
politeness  of  the  nation,  as  much  as  fac- 
tion,  which  of  all  things  is  most  destruc- 
tive  to  that  virtue,  could  possibly  permit. 
His  courtiers  were  long  distinguishable  in 
England,  by  their  obliging  and  agreeable 
1 | manners.”  In  no  respect  did  Charles  so 
nearly  resemble  Louis  XIV.  as  in  bis  at- 
tachment  to  mistresses  ; arid  in  nor.e  was 
s he  so  unlike  the  latter  as  in  his  aversion 
to  eeremony,  pomp,  and  ostentation. 
l To  -hese  he  was  such  an  enemy,  and 

, at  the  same  time  so  indolent,  that  with 

t the  happiest  wit  and  the  most  majestic 
! hgure,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
f to  act  the  king  for  a single  moment,  either 
in  parliament,  or  in  the  cabinet  r and  that 
he  not  only  loved  to  renounce  all  distinc- 
r tions  of  rank  and  birth  himself,  but  was 
t even  pleased  to  see  others  forget  thern. 

) This  abhorrence  of  all  restraint,  and  this 
a indolence  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to 
3 .all  those  by  whom  he  was  immediately 
r surrounded,  or  who  had  any  indirect  in- 
! fluence  over  him.  He  was  naturally  at- 

Itentive  to  his  health,  and  so  incapable  of 
any  exertion,  that,  from  his  own  impulse  he 
wouldnever  have  been  guilty  of  excess,  even 
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in  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion, 
the  passion  for  the  sex.  But,  forthis  very 
reason,  because  he  had  not  power  to  re- 
sist,  he  suffered  liimself  to  be  allured  by 
his  worthless  favourites  and  mistresses  into 
the  lovvest  and  most  disgraceful  debauche- 
ries.*  The  amiable  monarch  and  his  no 
less  amiable  seducers  of  both  sexes,  in- 
fected  the  whole  court  and  Capital.  The 
predominant  vices  of  the  hing  and  his 
court  vvere  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  the 
most  fascinating  forms;  crept  into  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers,  and 
were  diffused  by  both  throughout  the 
whole  nation.  At  no  period  of  the  two 
last  centuries  were  the  poets  and  drama- 
tic  writers  so  licentious  as  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  this  licentiousness 
was  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  arts  and 
Sciences  than  to  public  morals.^ 

Charles  II.  was  not  content  with  having 
several  concubines  in  succession,  or,  for  a 

* Hume.  “ Tn  his  pleasures  he  was  rather  aban- 
doned  than  luxurious ; and  like  our  female  libertines, 
apter  to  be  persuaded  into  debaucheries  for  the  satisfaction 
of  others,  than  to  seek,  with  choice,  where  most  to  please 
himself.” 

f Hume.  “ And  it  was  then  found  that  the  im- 
measurable  licentiousness  indulged  at  court,  or  rather  ap- 
plauded,  was  more  destructive  to  the  fine  arts,  than  even 
the  cant,  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding 
period.” 
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I short  time  together,  at  onee.  He  contiuu- 
ally  kept  a seraglio  about  him,  and,  never- 
theless,  laid  snares  for  all  the  beautiful  wo- 
men of  the  metropolis.  The  older  he 
grevv,  the  rnore  numerous  was  Ins  harem  ; 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  ofopinion,  that 
“ in  his  latter  times,  there  was  as  mucli 
of  laziness  as  of  love  in  thosfc  hours  he 
passed  with  his  mistresses,  who,  after  all, 
only  served  to  tili  up  his  seraglio  ; while  a 
beyvitchirig  kind  of  pleasure,  called  saun- 
tering,  and  talking  w ithout  any  constraint, 
was  the  true  sultana  queen  he  delighted 
in.”  If  he  himself  but  enjoyed  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  he  cared  but  little  if 
others  partic ipated  in  them.  Of  this 

!want  of  jealousy  his  mistresses  availed 
themselves,  indulging  all  their  fancies  and 
caprices  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  king. 
Though  he  never  loved  or  pössessed  one 
exclusively,  yet  almost  every  one  in  her 
day  had  such  influence  over  him,  as  if  she 
had  beeil  the  sole  mistress  of  his  heart ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that,  as  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester  says  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  though 
Charles  never  saida  foohshthing  he  never 
dkl  a wise  one. 

Düring  the  vvliole  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
females  who  possessed  the  longest  and  the 
inost  rumous  influence  over  the  k.in°'  were 
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Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle, 
who  was  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
The  former,  a woman  prodigal,  rapacious 
dissolute,  violent,  revengeful,  ruled  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  king’s  reign. 
One  of  the  first  things  she  did,  was  to  ac- 
complish  the  disgrace  of  lord  Clarendon, 
that she  mightbe  able  to  govern,  by  means 
of  her  creatures,  with  the  more  absolute 
sway.  The  overvveening  consequence  of 
tliis  first  ruling  mistress  of  the  king,  was 
at  least  greatly  diminished,  if  not  total  ly 
destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  the  fair  Kerou- 
alle. Charles’s  sister,  the  first  wife  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  eonducted  the  lovely 
Freneh woman  to  her  brother  in  1670,  that:, 
by  her  charms,  she  might  gain  the  mo- 
narch,  who  was  an  easy  conquest,  and 
thereby  attacli  him  the  more  firm  ly  to 
the  court  of  France.  Botli  these  objects 
were  attained.  Mademoiselle  de  Kerou- 
alle inspired  Charles  with  a passion  so 
violent,  that,  immediately  after  her  return, 
and  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  he  sent 
her,  through  his  ambassador,  an  invitation 
to  London,  which  she  gladly  accepted.* 


* Hume  says  that  Charles  received  the  fair  Keroualle 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  her  illustrious  couductress. 
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She  became  his  professed  mistress,  and  in 
that  quality,  was  soon  afterwards  createcl 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  ; riches  poured  in 
upon  her,  and  she  acquired  and  retained 
tili  the  king’s  death,  a greater  influence 
than  Madame  de  Montespan  enjoyed  at 
the  same  period  in  France.*  Charles  not 
only  communicated  all  the  affairs  of  state, 
in  private,  to  his  new  mistress,  but  he  di- 

irected,  or  at  least  allowed,  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  her,  as  with  his 
prime  minister.'^  If  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth merited  this  favour  by  her  extraor- 
dinary  and  almost  unperishable  beauty,* 
she  rendered  herseif  unworthy  of  it  bv  her 
insatiable  lust,  whieh,  only  such  a prince 
as  Charles  11.  could  liave  beheld  with  in- 
difference.^ 

De  la  Fare,  on  the  contrary,  affirms,  that  she  did  not  go 
to  reside  at  London  tili  after  the  death  of  Madame. 

* Jlime,  “ He  was  extreineh  attached  to  her  during 
the  whole  courseoi  his  lif’e  ; and  she  proved  a great  means 
of  supporting  his  connexions  with  her  native  couiury.” 
t De  la  I ure,  p.  204.  “ File  y fit  la  meine*  figure 

que  Madame  de  Montespan  en  France,  et  eneore  plus 
considerable  en  ce  qu’il  lui  communiquoit  toutes  les  af- 
faires, et  que  tons  les  ambassadeurs  traitoient  avee  eile. 
II  lui  donna  bientöt  des  sommes  immenses  et  le  titre  de 
duchess«  de  Portsmouth,  et  eile  ne  contribua  pas  peu  a la 
parfaite  intelfigence  qui  fut  tonjours  entre  les  deux  rois.” 

+ Voltaire  saw  her  vvhen  she  was  very  far  advanccd  in 
years,  and  was,  even  then,  struck  with  her  bcauty.  Siccle 
de  Louis  XIV.  II.  p.  b 5. 

§ See,  in  particular,  Rochestcr's  Works , I.  p.  71,  73. 
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Kotwith standing  all  her  influence,  she  was 
as  incapable  of  fixing  Charles  II.  as  he 
was  of  gratifying  her  unbounded  appetite. 
In  the  very  first  year  of  her  favour,  Charles 
II.  kept,  besides  herseif  and  two  other 
mistresses  of  quality,  two  actresses,  Mrs. 
Davis  and  Nell  Gwyn.  His  attachment  to 
the  latter  was  the  strongest  and  most  per- 
manent. “ Keroualle,”  says  Madame  de 
Sevign£,  in  a letter  to  her  daughter,  has 
attained  the  object  she  had  in  view.  She 
wished  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  she  is  his  mistress.  The 
king  passes  almost  every  night  with  her, 
in  the  face  of  his  whole  court.  She  is 
amassing  riches,  and  takes  care  to  make 
herseif  honoured  and  feared,  as  far  as  lies 
in  her  power,  by  all.  But  yet  she  did 
not  foresee  that  she  should  meet  with  a 
young  actress,  with  whom  the  king  is  en- 
chanted,  and  from  whose  Company  she 
cannot  detain  him  a single  moinent.  The 
king  divides  his  time,  his  attentions  and 
his  health  between  the  two.  The  actress 
is  as  saucy  as  the  duchess  herseif.  She 
defies  the  latter,  gives  her  battle,  and  fre- 
quently  bears  the  king  away  as  her  prize. 

368,  and  the  pOem  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  II.  p. 
kc. 
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She  boasts  of  the  advantages  she  obtams 
over  her  rival.  She  is  young,  bold,  gay 
,i  and  voluptuous.  She  has  borne  the  king 
a son,  and  is  desirous  that  he  should  be 

Ilegitimated.  ‘ Thö  duchess,’  says  she,  ‘ af- 
fects  to  be  a woman  of  consequence.  She 
pretends  that  she  is  allied  to  every  family 
' of  the  highest  rank  in  France.  When  any 

I person  of  quality  dies,  she  immediately 
goes  into  mourning.  If  she  is  really  of 
such  high  rank,  as  she  pretends,  why  has 
slie  niade  herseif  a whore  ? She  ought  to 
die  of  shame.  As  for  me,  I only  follovv 
my  profession.  I have  no  vvish  to  appear 
any  thing  but  what  I am.  The  king 
keeps  me,  and  to  him  alone  I now  belong. 
He  is  the  father  of  my  son.  I am  anxious 
he  should  acknovvledge  him,  and  I am  sure 
he  will,  because  he  loves  me,  at  least,  as 
j as  well  as  he  does  the  duchess  of  Forts- 
! mouth.’  T h is  creature  keeps  possession 
i of  the  field,  and  reduces  the  duchess  to 
the  greatest  embarrassment.”* 
i The  same  year  in  vvhich  this  letter  was 
written  by  Madame  de  Sevign£,  the  fairest 
of  the  Mancini’s,  vvliose  hand  Charles  II. 
had,  at  onetime  sought  toobtain,  repaired 
to  London,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  her 

* Lvttres  de  Sevigni,  III.  p.  224 
2 15  3 
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husband,  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  and,  if 
possible,  again  to  awaken  the  tender  Sen- 
timents of  the  king.*  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  for  her,  by  means  of  her  un- 
paralleled  beauty,-}-  to  have  supplanted  the 
duehess  of  Portsmouth,  vvho  was  then 
ailing,  had  she  not  been  as  frail  as  Charles 
himself.  At  the  verv  moment  when  the 
king  was  about  to  declare  bis  passion,  she 
became  enamoured  of  the  young  and 
handsoine  prince  of  Monaco.  This  pre- 
ference  vexed  Charles  II.  to  such  a degree, 
that  he  rescinded  the  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  whieh  he  had 
at  first  given  to  the  duehess  de  Richelieu. 
The  fkiends  of  the  fair  duehess,  pro- 
cured,  indeed,  the  renevval  of  the  pen-i 
sion,  but  the  king  was  lost  for  her  for 
ever.  Nevertheless,  her  house  became 
the  rendezvous  of  all  that  were  distin- 
guished  for  birtli,  rank,  talents,  and  at- 
tainments,  both  at  court  and  in  the  Capi- 
tal. People  of  quality  here  found  an 
agreeable  amusement,  and  men  of  learning 
and  Science  acquired  the  politeness  of 
courtiers.  J Her  house  was  known  by  the 

* Vie  de  St.  Euremond,  p.  175,  181. 

f St.  Evrcmond,  IV.  p.  88. 

j Vie  de  St.  Evremond,  p.  183.  “Les  grand  geigneurs, 
}es  ministres  etrangers,  lesdames  les  plus  qualifiees  s'y  reu- 
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appellation  of  the  court,*  which  it  retain- 
ed  tili  the  queen  of  this  court,  becoming 
possessed  vvith  the  daemon  of  play,  spent 
night  and  day  in  the  coqipany  of  game- 
sters.  With  their  other  manners,  the 
French  could  not  fail  to  communicate  to 
the  English  that  destructive  spirit  of  gam- 
in£,  bv  which  thev  were  infected. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  much  rnore  fortunate  than  the  Eng- 
lish. They  adopted  French  fashions  and 
social  amusements,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
guarded  against  the  introduction  of  French 
gallantry  and  its  attendant  vices.  St. 
Evremond  is  a most  unexceptionable  wlt- 
ness,  that  a few  years  before  the  dreaded 
invasion  of  Louis  XIV.  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  manners  prevailing  at  the 
Hague  itself,  were  as  remarkable  as  at  the 
period  of  the  greatest  poverty,  or,  as  they 
could  possibly  be  in  the  remotfst  Corners 
of  the  republic. 

“ As  nothing  in  this  world  is  quite  per- 
fect,” says  the  above-mentioned  author,  in 
l66‘o,  in  a letter  to  the  marquis  de 

doient  assidfiment.  Les  houretes  gens  y trouvoient  un 
amusement  agreable  et  les  savans  y apprenoient  a devenir 
polis.” 

* St.  Eiremond , IV.  p.  163. 
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Crequij*  <c  you  find  here  more  honest 
than  polite  men,  more  judgment  in  busi- 
ness  than  pleasing  talents  for  entertain- 
ment.  The  women  are  very  polite,  and 
the  men  take  no  ofience  if  you  prefer  the 
Company  of  their  wives  to  their  ovvn  so- 
ciety.  The  Dutch  women  are  sociable 
enough  to  amuse,  but  not  sufficiently  ani- 
mated  to  disturb  our  peace.  You  must 
not  imagine  that  tliere  are  not  some  very 
amiable  persons  among  them  ; but  you 
have  nothing  tohope  from  them,either  on 
account  of  their  virtue,  or  their  natural 
coldness,  which  supplies  the  place  of  vir- 
tue. Be  this  as  it  may,  so  inuch  is  cer- 
tain,  that,  throughout  all  Holland,  a cer- 
tain  coyness  andreserve  have  been  handed 
down  as  an  ancient  and  universal  practice, 
which,  like  a kind  of  religion,  is  transmit- 
ted  from  the  mother  to  the  daughter. 

“ In  the  unmarried  females,  there  is, 
to  be  sure,  no  want  of  gallant.ry ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  permitted  them  as  an  inno- 
cent  wav  of  obtaining  a husband.  Some 

J o 

terminate  this  gallantry  by  an  advantage- 
ous  marriage,  others  flatter  themselves 
with  the  vain  hope  of  a Settlement, 
which  is  alvvays  deferred,  and  comes 


* St.  Evrcmonü,  II.  p.  400. 
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to  nothing  at  last.  These  delays  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  vvilful  and  premeditated 
perfidy.  A man  grovvs  tired  of  a female, 
to  whom  he  has  for  some  time  paid  his 
addresses  ; and  with  this  feeling,  he  can- 
not  resolve  to  make  a wife  of  her  who  has 
hitherto  been  his  bride.  Though  he  will 
not  come  to  the  pöint,  he  cannot  venture  to 
recede,  lest  he  should  be  thought  a deceiv- 
er;  andthus,partly  from  custom,  andpartly 
from  false  notions  of  consistency,  he  keeps 
alive  the  embers  of  a long  extinguished 
flame.  Such  instances  bring  the  youngest 
of  the  unmarried  feinales  to  reflection. 
Tiiey  regard  matrimony  as  a happiness, 
and  tlieir  virgin-state  as  the  condition  in 
which  they  ought  to  remain. 

“ The  women  are,  without  exception, 
of  opinion,  that  when  they  are  once  United 
to  a husband,  they  have  no  longer  any 
free  will  of  their  own.  They  merely  ac- 
knowledge  the  simplicity  of  their  duty, 
and  would  scruple  to  retain  the  freedom  of 
their  inclinations,  which,  elsewhere,  the 
coyest,  notwithstanding  their  dependence 
in  other  respects,  are  accustomed  to  reserve. 
Ilere  every  thing  passes  for  inconstancy. 
and  inconstancy,  which,  at  gallant  courts,  is 
deemed  higlily  meritorious,  is  abhorred  as 
the  grossest  of  vices  by  these  good  people, 
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whose  general  coriduct  and  form  of  go- 
vernment  display  much  wisdom,  but 
who  are  little  acquainted  vvith  polite  man- 
ners.  Husbands  recompence  the  fidel ity 
of  their  wives,  by  great  Submission.  If, 
contrary  to  the  general  practice,  a hus- 
band  were  to  assume  the  control  of  liis 
höuse,  his  vvife  would  be  universally 
pitied,  as  a most  unhappy  a vornan,'  and  he 
liirnself  would  be  stigmatized  far  and  near, 
as  one  of  the  mostwicked  of  men.* 

<c  I shall  say  nothing  to  you  concerning 
the  Hague.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  all 
foreigners  are  enchanted  with  it,  even 
vvhen  they  have.  seen  the  splendour  of 
Paris,  and  the  rarities  of  Italy.  You  find 
in  that  place,  houscs  enougli  to  form  a 
large  and  handsome  town ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  trees  and  alleys  sufficient  to 
make  you  think  it  the  mostenchanting  pol i- 
tude.  ln  the  time  occupied  with  business 
you  find  the  quiet  of  rural  retirement; 
and  in  the  hours  devoted  to  social  plea- 
sures,  you  are  surrounded  with  the  bustle 
of  the  most  populous  cities.  ln  these 

* Ker  of  Kersland,  in  his  Rcmarhs  upon  Holland,  says, 
that  it  was  a gt'neral  observation,  that  where  the  wife  had 
the  direction  of  the  business,  and  of  money-matters,  a 
hankruptcy  very  rarely  occurred,  because  a true  Dutchwo- 
inan  det  oted  lierself  entirely  to  her  profession. 
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bours,  the  houses  of  the  Hague  are  easier 
of  access  than  tliose  of  Paris;  but,  at  otlier 
tirnes,  when  a too  systeinatic  regularity 
keeps  strangers  aloof,  ancl  confines  families 
to  business,  it  is  more  difiicult  to  gain  ad- 
mittance,  than  into  the  houses  ot  italy.”* 
The  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  produced  a much  smaller  change 
in  the  Spanish  nation,  and  even  in  the 
Spanish  court,  than  the  liiere  example  of 
! the  corrupted  French,  the  subjects  of  a 
despot,  had  effected  in  Holland,  free,  and 
yet  undepraved.  The  French  ardently 
desired  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  eti- 
quette  of  the  court.  The  princess  Ursini 
I actually  brought  about  such  a revoJution, 
that  the  ladies  of  the  palace  relinquished 
the  tontillo,  or  train  vvhicli  cov’ered  the 
feet,-j-  that  the  gentlemen  adopted  the 
practice  of  vvearing  wigs,  that  they  waited 
on  the  queen  at  her  toilette,  and  were  not 

* The  nssemblies  lasted  only  tili  eight  o'clock.  The 
• ladies,  at  least,  retired  at  that  time,  but  the  young  prince 
: oi  Orange  played,  at  most,  half  anhour  longer.  Gourvillr, 
II.  p.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  Fronde'}  the  assemblies  of 
Mademoiselle  d’Orleans,  at  Paris,  lasted  from  five  tili 

3nine,  and  there  was  commonly  dancing  at  these  assem- 
blies. Mim.  de  Montpensier , 1.  p.  250. 
t Mem.  de  Nöailles , II.  p.  27 ö,  6. 

| Lubut,  I.  n.  1Ö5.  Nöailles, . II.  p.  224.  The  Sna- 
niards  desired  that  none.but  the  hair  of  pcrsons  of  ciuality 
niight  be  used  in  uiaking  the  king’s  wigs.  . 
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scandalized  if  foreign  ambassadors  like- 
vvise  attended,  or  if  their  king  and  queen 
sometimes  danced  after  dinner  or  supper. 
The  king,  moreover,  gave  permission  to 
every  person  at  his  court  to  dress  as  he 
pleased,  either  in  the  Spanish  or  French 
fashion.  In  other  respects,  both  sexes  in 
Spain  continued  to  dress,  to  live,  and  prac- 
tise  the  same  gallantries  tovvards  each 
other  as  they  had  formerly  done.*  Phi- 
lip V.  whom  nature  had  made  fnüeh 
more  of  a.  Spaniard  than  a French  man, 
easily  and  cheerfully  accommodated  him- 
self  to  the  Spanish  customs ; and  his  ex- 
ample  was  followed  by  most  of  the  French 
of  both  sexes,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  or  had  previously  settled  in  tliat 
country,  Philip  could  not  escape  the 
general  lot  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  his 
age  ; but  was  governed  for  a great  number 
of  years  by  a French  female  adventurer. 
Tliis  was  the  celebrated  princess  Ursini. 
Anne  de  la  Trimouille,  for  this  was  her 

* Respecting  the  heds,  the  seats  and  repasts  of  the  Spa- 
niards,  see  Lalat,  I.  p.  l()0,  l6l.  On  the  longgarments 
of  the  Spanish  ladies  their  small  shoes,  and  the  careful 
concealment  of  their  feet,  p.  1Ö3,  4.  On  the  gallant  fla- 
gellationsof  the  men,  and  the  practice  of  sprinkting  ladies 
with  their  blood,  p.  187-  On  the  liberties  in  which-Spa- 
nish  ladies  indulged  themselves  on  festivals  and  at  proces*. 
»ions,  p.  2Ö2,  3.  Labat  was  in  Spain  in  170Ö. 
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Family  name,  was  first  married  to  a prince 
de  Chalais,  who  left  France  on  account  of 
a duel.  She  followed  her  husband  to 
Spain,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  she  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  prince.  She  tlien  applied  to 
the  cardinals  de  Bourbon  and  d’Estrees, 
who,  at  first,  from  motives  of  compassion, 
and  afterwards  oflove,  took  the  forlorn  fair 
one  under  their  protection.  The  two  car- 
dinals, in  1675,  brought  about  a marriage 
between  the  accomplished  vvidow  and  the 
duke  Bracciano.  By  the  superior  qualities 
of  her  mind  and  person,  she  assembled 
around  her  in  the  Ursini  palace,  a c.ourt, 
which  the  duke  was  obliged  to  tolerate, 
though  he  beheld  it  with  a jealous  eye.* 
After  the  death  of  her  second  husband, 
she  sold  the  dukedorn  of  Bracciano,  to  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and  assurn- 
ed  the  title  of  princess  Ursini.  Under 
this  name,  Cardinal  d’Estrees  recommend- 
ed  her  to  another  of  her  lovers,  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  as  cammerara  major  to  the 
first  wife  of  Philip  V.  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  princess  obtained  the  high 
appointment.  By  the  extraordinary 
charms  of  her  person  and  conversation, 

* Man . de  St.  Simon , III.  p.  176,  & c. 

vol.  ur.  2 c 
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öiid  still  more  by  the  energy  and  the 
greatness  of  her  mind,  she  acquired  the 
confidence  of  her  mistress,  as  well  as  of 
the  king,  in  such  a degree,  tliat  she  mig'nt 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  and  absolute  Sove- 
reign of  Spain.*  The  first  disgrace 
which  Louis  XIV.  drew  upon  her,  was 
attended  with  no  other  consequence  than 
this,  that  she  returned  to  Madrid  invested 
with  greater  power  and  glory  than  before 
her  departure  from  that  Capital. ^ Iler 
influence  daily  increased,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  who  seemed  to  be  fa- 
scinated  by  her,  she  even  conceived  the 
idea  of  marrying  the  king  of  Spain.  Her 
unbounded  ambition  and  haughty  neglect 
of  the  French  court,  at  length  brought  her 
to  the  brink  of  that  precipice  into  which  she 
was  hurled,  atthe very  moment sheimagined 
that  she  had  established  her  power  too  firmly 
to  beshaken.J  In  all  probability,  Louis 
XIV.  and  bis  grandson,  at  the  instigation 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  secretly  con- 
spired,  with  thesecond  wifeof  Philip  V.  of 
the  house  of  Parma,  the  fall  of  the  princess 
Ursini,  who  had  again  procured  the  ap- 

* For  an  account  of  her  character,  see  St.  Simon,  III. 

p.  180,  181. 

f lhid.  p.  211. 

I Ibid.  V.  p.  219,  &c. 
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pointment  of  camerara-major.  At  the 
first  interview,  the  young  queen  abused 
her  without  any  just  cause,  in  the  harsh- 
est  language,  and  vvhen  the  princess  Ursini 
began  to  vindicate  herseif,  tlie  queen 
commanded  her  instantly  to  retire,  and 
gave  directions  that  she  should  be  convey- 
ed  without  a momenfs  delay  to  the  fron- 
tiers  ; which  Orders  were  executed  in  the 
inost  punctual  manner.* 

In  Italy  the  French  fashions  were  more 
prevalent  than  French  manners  though 
the  latter  more  readily  found  access  in 
Upper  Italy,  on  this  side  of  the  Appen- 
nines,  and  even  in  Korne,  than  in  Spain. 
The  influence  of  French  manners  was, 
however,  neither  general  nor  permanent. 
At  Rome,  the  houses  of  Ursini^;  and  Co- 
lon na^  were  accommodated  to  the  French 
System.  At  Yenice,  the  nobili  admitted 
strangers  of  distinction  into  tlieir  family 

* Mim.  de  St.  Simon,  p.  Q2Q,  8c c. 

t This  is:assertcd,  in  several  placcs,  by  Labat,  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  Century,  resided  sGveral 
times  iti  Italy.  See  ainong  others,  III.  p.  248.  The 
fashions,  it  is  true,  were  not  changed  so  often  as  in  France. 

t St.  Simen,  as  above, 

§ “ The  house  was  open  to  all  persons  of  distinction  of 
bothsexes,  and  that  air  of  freedoin  which  la  Connetable 
Marie  IVlancini  had  introduced,  stili  prevailed  therc.’* 
Saxc  Gulanle , p.  118. 
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circles.*  At  Florence  the  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  sexes,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  Century,  was  ahnost  as  free  and 
nnrestrained  as  at  Paris.  This  liberty 
was  too  incompatible  with  the  jealous 
spirit  of  the  Italians  of  that  time,  not  to 
he  very  soon  circumscribed.'f''  Even  at 
Florence,  all  young  females  belonging 
to  famities  of  quality  were  most  strictly 
cönfined  from  their  tenth  or  twelfth  year, 
tiil  the  period  of  their  marriage.  Maundy 
Thursday  was,  as  formerly,  the  only  day 
in  the  whole  vear,  on  which  they  were 
permittcd  to  leave  the  house  of  their  pa- 
renif,  and  to  go  to  church.  At  hörne, 
eveii  brothers  could  not  obtain  a sight  of 
their  sisters,  except  through  crevices,  key- 
holes,  or  strong  grating.^  In  most  parts 
of  Italy,  married  women  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes,  durst  not  appear  in 
public,  or  go  into  a shop  to  buy  any 
thing,  unattended.  If  a woman  had  no 

* Sa.rc  Galante,  p.  70. 

t Lalat,  II.  p.  135.  “ Someyears  sincc,  they  had  car- 

jied  matters  to  such  a lcngth  iu  this  point,  "that  they. 
woulcl  soon  have  placed  their  husbands  on  the  Frcncfi 
footing,  if  these  gentlemen,  who  are  vcry  wise  and  en- 
lightened  in  every  thing  relating  to  their  own  interests, 
jiad  uot  soon  applied  remedies  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
ease.” 

X Jbid . 
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servant  maid,  she  agreed  with  one  or  more 
of  her  neighbours,  that  they  should  mü- 
tually  accompany  each  other  ; or  she  hired 
one  of  the  aged  matrons,  vvho  made  it 
their  business  to  attend  other  women,  at 
the  rate  of  two  bajocchos  an  hour.*  The 
same  Services,  wliich  iq  other  places  were 
perfornied  by  vvomen,  were  rendered  at 
Messina  by  men  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter,  who  feit  themselves  impelled  to  dedi- 
cate  their  time  to  the  fair  of  their  city. 
These  esquires  spent  the  wliole  morning 
in  attending  the  ladies  to  the  churches, 
and  front  the  churches  back  to  their 
homes.'}~  Though  the  Sicilians  were  more 
jealous  than  the  other  ftalians,  yet  they 
had  not  the  least  scruple  to  entrüst  their 
wives  with  esquires  of  tried  probity.* 
Ladies  of  quality  were  not  permitted  to 
go  to  cburch  at  all,  but  were  obliged  to 

* Lala/,  XII.  p.  246. 

"t  Iiid.  V.  p.  142.  “ There  are  men  of  known  pru- 

dence,  of  an  irreproachable  life,  of  a fidelity  proof  against 
all  the  solicitations  and  all  the  öfters  that  could  possibly 
be  made  them,  who,  after  having  sworn  to  act|uit  them- 
selves of  their  employment  with  honour  and  integrity,  are 
adinitted  to  the  quality  of  esquires,  to  accompany  the 
ladies  to  cliurch,  and  to  take  them  honte  again.  These 
esquires  are  not  attached  to  one  single  lady.” 

t Ibid.  p.  143.  “ When  the  probity  of  an  esquire  is 

acknowledgcd,  husbands  are  solicitous  tö  entrüst  thejr 
wives  to  bis  care.” 
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perform  their  devotions  in  tbe  chapels 
belonging  to  their  houses.  Those  of  in- 
ferior rank,  who  went  to  church,  were 
kept  apart  from  the  men.  This  Separa- 
tion clid  not  extinguish  gallantry  in  the 
latter,  or  tender  sentiments  in  the  fair  sex. 
The  Sicilians  were  as  great  proficients  in 
the  language  of  the  eyes  and  iingers  as 
the  Spaniards : and  as  the  courtiers  of 
Madrid  thought  it  anhonour  to  be  in  love 
vvith  some  lady  of  the  court,  so  the  Sici- 
lian  gentleinen  sought  subjects  for  arnours 
in  Convents  and  conservatories,  where  nei- 
ther  walls  nor  grates  could  exclnde  their 
wishful  looks,  or  the  eloquent  language  of 
their  fingers.*  The  religieitses  of  Italy, 
like  those  of  Spain,  enjoyed,  in  general, 
much  greater  liberty  than  the  fair  children 
of  the  world.  The  convent  of  Santa 
Clara,  at  Naples,  contained  at  least  four 
hundred  nuns  of  the  most  distinguished 
families,  who  were  by  no  means  subject 
to  rio'id  confinement.  The  inhabitants 

Ö 

of  this  convent  were  allowed,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  receive  visits  at  all  hours  from 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  to  hold  rm- 
merous  mixed  assemblies.^  rl  he  cicis- 


* Lalal,  V.  p.  143,  144. 
t IUd.  V.  p.  260,-7. 
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beos,  as  thev  were  denominated,  are  men- 
tioned  by  La  bat,  only  in  treating  of  Genoa. 
They  were  something  inore  than  the 
esquires  at  Messina,  being  not  only  the 
attendants  of  the  ladies,  but  also  their 
friends  or  admirers.  A eicisbeo  dedicated 
his  Services  to  one  lady  alone;  and  yet 
these  gallants  excited  no  more  jealousy  in 
the  husbands  than  the  professed  lovers  of 
the  married  ladies  of  the  Spanisli  court. 
1t  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  tliat  the 
Italian  cicisbeos  derived  their  origin,  either 
•from  the  Spanish  Guardadamas,  or  from 
the  Galanteos  de  Palacio.  At  a more  re- 
mote  period,  the  Italian  females  actually 
had  occasion  for  esquires  or  cicisbeos  to 
defend  them  from  the  violetice  and  insults 
to  whicli  ladies  were  frequently  exposed, 
even  tili  the  beginning  of  the  last  Century. 
These  disgraceful  practices  were  of  two 
kinds  ; the  unmanly  perpetrators,  either 
covering  them  with  blood  and  filth,  or 
cutting  their  faces.*  When  the  latter 
was  not  done  with  a sharp  knife,  but  the 
wounds  were  inflicted  with  the  edg*e  of  a 

• O 

piece  of  money,  they  left  seams  which 
neither  skill  nor  time  could  ever  etiace. 


* The  former  was  called  smcrdare  una  dama,  and  the 
latter  xfrcgiare.  Lcilat,  111.  p.  31. 
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Ilowever  irreproachable  the  character  of 
females  might  be,  tbey  were,  nevertheless, 
so  highly  disgraced  by  these  insults  that 
they  durst  not  again  appear  in  public,  but 
were  obliged  to  remajn  continually  sbut 
up  in  their  own  houses,  or  tö  retire  to  a 
convent.  In  the  rest  of  Italy  it  was  eus- 
tomary,  in  religious  processions,  for  the 
ladies  vvho  were  at  the  Windows,  or  in  the 
balconies,  to  strevv  flowers  over  the  host, 
or  over  the  statues  of  the  saints,  as  they 
passed.  At  Genoa,  the  ladies  threw 
flowers  upon  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
were  favourably  disposed  ; and  these  marks 
of  favour  were  repaid  with  low  bows,  by 
their  grateful  gallants.* 

If  we  except  Sweden,  during  the  reign 
of  the  antigallican  Charles  XII.  the  French 
fashions  and  manners  made  a much  greater 
progress  in  the  northern  regions,  and  espe- 
cially  in  Germany,  than  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Peter  I.  it  is  true,  had  neither 
French  mistresses,  nor  French  favourites. 
Ile  w'as  more  partial,  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English, 

* Labat,  II.  p.  63.  “ The  ladies  were  at  the  wia- 

dowSj  and  received  abimdance  of  low  bows  from  those  on 
whom  they  threw  flowers,  according  to  custoin.’’  Re- 
speeting  the  women  of  Bologna,  Labat  observes,  that  they 
drank  as  muc&  wine  as  the  men.  II.  p.  168. 


. 
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tlian  to  the  French.  He,  nevertheless, 
modelled  thecostumes  and  diversions  after 
the  French  pattern  ; so  that  the  language 
and  fashions  of  France  acquired  and  main- 
tained  in  Rüssia  a pre-eminence  over 
those  of  all  otlier  countries. 

ln  Uenmark  aprincess  de  la  Trimouille, 
was  in  as  high  favour  with  the  king  as 
with  the  queen  to  whom  she  was  related. 
She  was  charged  with  endeavouring  to 
produce  an  Impression  on  the  heart  of  mo- 
narch  but  diese  attempts,  if  they  ever 
were  made,  proved  unsuccessful.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  captivated  the  king’s  bro- 
ther,  prince  George,  and  the  chancellor, 
count  von  Greiffenfeld.  The  king  sup- 
ported  his  minister ; the  queen,  her  bro- 
tlier-in-law,  and  her  niece,  the  princess  de 
la  Trimouille,  whose  affection  for  the 
prince  was  equalled  only  by  her  hatred  of 
the  chancellor. -j-  The  two  lovers  sought 
to  surpass  eacli  other  in  martial  achiev- 
ments,  in  the  war  in  which  Den  mark  was 

* Man.  de  Mamtevon,  II.  p.  24>.  “ Mademoiselle  de 

la  Trimouille  consolcd  herseli’in  Dcnmark  for  not  having 
been  able  to  make  a conquest  of  the  king,  with  captivat- 
ing  his  hrotheraml  the  chancellor.” 

t Lettres  de  Sevignt,  III.  p.  251,-2.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  received  this  iuformation  from  the  princess  of 
rrarento,  of  the  house  of  Cassel,  who  residcd  at  the  samc 
time  with  her  in  Bretagne. 
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then  engaged  with  Sweden,  and  particu- 
larly  at.  the  siege  of  Wismar.  The  chan- 
cellor  at  length  contrived  matters,  so  that 
prinee  George  was  obliged  to  marry  a fo~ 
reign  princess.* * * §  The  removal  of  his  rival 
did  not,  however,  tend  to  promote  the 
amorous  views  of  the  royal  favouvite.  The 
princesSj  in  lb‘80,  mairied  count  Anthony 
of  Oldenburg,  whom  love  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  recommended  with  equal 
warmth.^ 

The  heroic  John  Sobieski,  before  he 
was  elected  king  of  Poland,  married  the 
princes  dowager  de  Radzivil,  daughter  of 
the  marquis  d’Arquien.^  The  glorious 
conqueror  ofthe  Turks  suffered  himself  to 
be  ruled  by  his  imperious  consort,  in 
such  a manner,  that  he  thereby  not  not 
on ly  alienated  the  aff'ections  of  his  people, 
but  lost  no  small  portion  of  his  fame.§ 

* He  married  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James  II. 
and  afterwards  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Lcttrcs  de  Sevignt,  V.  p.  4?8.  Q. 

J Cover  Hist,  de  Jean  Sobieski,  I.  p.  221,  &c. 

§ Und.  III.  p.  gfi,  144.  One  of  the  court-chaplains 
pubttely  dcolared,  in  the  presence  both  of  the  king  and 
queen, ” that  there  were  kings  who  confessed  small  sins, 
but  were  silent  concerning  those  of  greater  magnitude. 
“ We  know  a prinee,”  continued  the  preacher,  “ who 
thinks  it  no  sin  to  seil  the  offices  of  the  republic,  and  to 
sacrifiee  his  country  to  a blind  fondness  ibr  his  wife.” 
III.  p 144. 
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After  the  decease  of  the  king,  his  widovv 
lived  many  years  at  Rome,  upon  the  trea- 
sures,  which  she  had,  with  great  difficulty 
saved,  and  at  lengtli  died  in  her  native 
country,  at  the  castle  of  Blois.* 

Of  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  the  impe- 
rial court  was  least  infected  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  French.  Frederic  I.  of  Prus- 
sia,  on  the  contrary,  imitated  Louis  XIV. 
in  profusion  and  pomp,  if  not  in  other  re- 
spects.-j~  For  the  diversions  of  the  court, 
Italian  operas,  French  comedies,  tables, 
di  •esses,  &c.  patterns.  vvere  sought  at  Paris 
and  Versailles.  Every  young  man  of 
rank,  who  had  not  resided  for  some  time 
at  the  court  of  France,  was  regarded  as  a 
fool.  Women  of  quality,  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  sent  to  Paris,  not  only  for  their 
dresses  and  attire,  but  even  for  husbands.f 

* Coycr  Hist,  de  Jean  Sohicshi,  TU.  p.  308,  313. 

f Mem.  de  Brandebourg,  II.  p.  6‘3.  III.  p.  75,  76, 
4to.  Berlin,  1768. 

I Ibid.  III.  p.  7 6.  “ All  Germany  travelled  thither. 

A young  man  passed  for  an  idiot,  if  he  had  not  resided  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  taste  of  the 
French  governed  our  kitchens,  our  furniture,  our  dress, 
and  all  those  triHes,  to  which  the  tyranny  of  fashion  ex- 
tends  its  empirc.  This  passion,  carried  to  excess,  de^enc- 
rated  into  madness.  The  women,  who  frequently  ran 
into  extremes,  carried  it  to  a pitch  ofextravagance.”  ' The 
mother  ofM.  Von  Canitz  bespoke  a handsomc  youn°-  man 
for  a husband,  from  Paris,  ünc  who  was  neither  hand- 
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The  two  queens  of  Prussia,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte,* and  Sophia  Dorothea, ^ as  well  as 
the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the be- 
red itary  princessof  Brunswick,  afterwards 
princess  of  Wales,*  vvere  the  greatest  Or- 
naments of  their  sex,  for  their  exalted  vir- 
tues,  their  enlarged  understandings  and  ex- 
traordinary  attainments  ; and  all  these 
princesses  borrowed  of  the  French,  only 
those  things  in  which  they  excelled  other 
nations;  their  polished  language,  their 
literary  master-pieces,  and  their  character- 
istic  politeness.  Sophia  Charlotte,  of 
Prussia,  occasioned  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  it  was 
she  also,  tliat  induced  Leibnitz,  by  bis 
Theodicia , to  soothe  those  minds  which 
Bayle’s  vvorks  had  filled  with  anxious 
doubts.  The  empresses  Amelia  and  Eli- 
zabeth, and  in  particular,  the  electress 
Sophia  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  lionour- 
Leibnitz  w’ith  as  large  a portion  of  their 
confidence,  as  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Prus- 
sia. § The  electress  Sophia  had  no  small 

some  nor  young  wassent  her,  and,  nevertheless,  she  mar- 
iLed  .hiin. 

* Man.  de  Brandelourg , III.  p.  7 1 • 

•f*  Mein,  de  Pöllnitz,  I.  p.  40,41. 

+ Spittlers  Geschichte  von  Hanover.  II.  p.  322.  jl/e- 
moirs  of  John  Ker,  of  Kcrsland,  I.  p.  83,  &c. 

§ Ihid.  I.  p.  83. 
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share  in  the  elevation  of  the  truly  noble 
house  of  Guelph,*  which,  for  the  beauty, 
the  talents,  the  virtues,  and  the  accorn- 
plishments  of  its  princes  and  princesses, 

i deserved  the  foremost  place  among  all  the 
illustrious  families  in  the  world.  The 
dukes,  George  William,  John  Frederic, 
and  Ernest  Augustüs  entertained  a great, 

ii  and  the  two  former,  but  too  great  a par> 

■ tiality  for  foreigners  in  general,  and 
t Frenchmen  in  particular.-j’  Their  con- 
•{  sorts  invited  whole  hosts  of  Frenchmen 
I into  the  country  and  to  the  court,  which 

■ was  almost  completely  frenchified.^  Un- 
der  John  Frederic,  and  still  more  under 

ij  Ernest  Augustus,  the  court  of  Manöver 
iwas  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
üsatne  time,  one  of  the  least  corrupt  in 
Germany.^  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 

* Spittler,  II.  p.  322. 

t Ibid.  II.  p.  230,  2y3,  299,301.  Kcr's  Ilemarks, 
p.  1 13,  1 14.  Man.  de  Pollnitz,  1.  p.  QÖ-QQ. 

; X PöUnitz , I.  p.  99. 

§ “ lie  keeps  a very  splendid  court,”  savs  Ker,  of  Kers- 
1 'land,  “having  in  Ins  stables,  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
children,  no  less  than  fifty-two  sets  of coach-horses.”  ln 
the  Leltres  Hist,  for  the  month  of  April,  iöy2,  T.  I.  p. 
'4Ö2,  it  is  observed,  “ The  court  of  Manöver  is  very 
igrand.  The  countess  de  Plato  makes  a great  fioure  there 
rhaving  more  than  ekhty  domestifcs  in  her  Service.  Sh« 
■receives  visits  from  eleveii  o’dock  tili  npon.  At  dinner, 
die  keeps  an  open  table,  which  isserved  with  great  niag- 
Snificence.  A great  degree  of  freedotn  prevails  there,  but 
VOL.  III.  2 I> 
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such  a circumstance  coulci  liave  happened 
at  the  court  of  Ifanover,  as  is  related  by 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans, 
concerning  a maid  of  honour  at  Bruns- 
wick,* 

Under  the  elector,  Frederic  Augustus, 
afterwards  king  ol  Poland,  the  Saxon  court 
was  much  more  splendid,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  much  more  corrupt  than  the  Hano- 
verian.  That  prince  had  acquired  the 
French  language,  and  the  French  manners 
so  perfectly,  that  even  actresses  of  that 
nätion  would  not  believe  him  to  he  a 
Saxon. ^ Frederic  Augustus  surpassed 

it  is,  nevertheless,  accompanied  with  great  respect.  The 
evenings  are  spent  at  play  and  in  other  diversions, 
sometimes  at  the  house  of  one,  and  sometimes  at  that 
of  another.” 

* Conjessions,  p.  71*  A maid  of  honour  repeatedly 
sighed  so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  Company  at  the 
table  of  the  prince.  Some  one  at  length  asked  her  whe- 
ther  tliose  sighs  were  extorted  by  the  misconduct  of  her 
scrviteur , (meaning  her  lover.)  “ Chervitcur.”  replied 
she,  “ what  chervitcur  ! I have  only  stuffed  my  guts  tili 
they  are  ready  to  hurst.” 

f Du  Pore,  with  whont  he  became  acquainted,  under 
the  naine  of  count  of  Torgau,  said  to  him,  “ \ ou  must  be 
a French  mail  • you  have  the  wit,  the  air,  and  the  polite- 
ness  ofone.”  Haxe  Galante,  p.  340.  Frederic  Augustus 
of  Poland,  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia,  Anthony  Ulric,  duke 
of  Brunswick  Lüneburg,  John  William,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  landgrave  Charles  of  Hesse  were  ho- 
noured  as  zealous  patrons  of  the  arts.  Man  de  Pöllnitz , 
HL  p.  279- 
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Louis  XIV.  notonly  in  the  nurnber  of  liis 
mistresses,  but  likewise,  it  we  compare 
the  territories  and  revenues  of  the  Frencli 
monarch  witb  tliose  of  tlie  elector  ot 
Saxony,  in  the  profusion  in  diversions, 
magniticent  palaces,  furniture,  and  dress, 
into  whicli  he  was  led  by  bis  numerous 
mistresses.*  The  countess  of  Donhof  cost 
him  more  than  the  countess  of  Cosel ; but 
tlie  latter  governed  the  whole  state  and 
her  illustrious  lover,  for  the  longest  time, 
and  with  the  most  unlimited  svvay.'j-  If 
Frederic  Augustus  had  not  two  professed 
mistresses  at  once,  like  Louis  XIV. 
he  had  commonly  a private  favourite 
besides  bis  public  mistress.^  Louis  atfect- 
ed  the  highest  degree  of  magnificeiice  in 
every  thing  excepting  bis  own  person. 
Frederic  Augustus  was  as  prodigal  in  bis 
own  attire  as  in  that  of  bis  fair  mistresses, 

* See,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  festivities  and 
magnificenee  at  Moritzburg,  in  honour  of  die  countess  of 
Königsmark,  Saxe  Galante,  p.  18t),  &c.  the  desermtion 
oi  tlie  liouse  and  superb  furniture  of  the  countess  of  Cosel ; 
Jbid.  [).  2().>,  lastly,  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the  princess 
Lubomirski,  Jlid.  p.  244.  Life  ofeount  Brühl,  p.  37 

t “ She  governed  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  shs 
might  be  said  to  he  the  mistress  of  die  king  and  of  the 
state.”  Saxe  Galante,  p.  284,  2()7. 

'+  Kor  instance,  the  daughter  of  the  French  tavern- 
keeper,  at  the  siune  time  with  the  princess  LubomirskL 
and  Du  Pore  with  die  countess  of  Cosel.  Ibid.  p.  307, 
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and  displayed  the  sarne  kind  of  profusion 
as  the  young  French  princes  exhibited  on 
grand  occasions.*  Femalesof  the  highest 
distinction  endeavoured  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  Frederic  Augustus,  as  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  splendors  with  which  the  condition 
of  mistress  was  surrounded,  as  completely 
ecliy.sed  the  disgrace  of  adultery,  or  of  the 
sacrifice  of  virgin  honour,  at  the  court  of 
the  Saxon  Sovereign,  as  they  did  at  that  of 
the  French  monarch. 

No  other  German  court  was,  at  such  an 
earlv  period,  so  perfect  a copy  of  the  court 
of  France,  as  the  Bavarian,  where  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Perouse,  at  the  same  timego- 
verned  the  m other  of  the  duuphine  (Je  Bari- 
erc,  and  was  the  mistress  of  her  father.-p 
The  whole  court  was  astonished  at  the 
young  dauphiness,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigy  of  understanding,  politeness,  and 
knowledge.J  She  not  only  spoke,  but 

* Forinstance,  at  the  festivitie?  in  honour  of  the  young 
countess  of  Königsmark,  “ his  clothes  were  embroidered 
with  diamonds  and  pearls.”  Saxe  Galante,  p.  lßü. 

f Man.  de  Maintenon,  II.  p.  23,  24.  “ French  wo- 

men celebratcd  for  their  beauty,  introdneed  our  luxury  and 
our  passions  into  foreign  courts.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Perouse  governed  the  electress  of  Bavaria,  though  she  was 
the  mistress  of  the  elector.” 

X Letires  de  Sevigne,  V.  p.  44f>.  “Madame  la  Dau- 
phine est  une  merveillc  d’esprit,  de  raison,  et  de  bonne  edu« 
cation.” 
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acted  like  a native  of  France,  who  had 
passed  all  herlife  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
such  good  sense,  such  charms,  and  such 
dignity  did  she  display  in  all  she  said  and 
did.#  When  she  passed  through  Stras- 
burg, the  deputies  of  that  city  addressed 
her  in  the  German  language.  “ Gentle- 
men,”  said  she,  in  French,  tc  speak  to 
me  in  French,  for  I no  longer  understand 
German.”  As  she  approached  nearer  to 
the  time  and  place  of  her  union  vvith  the 
dauphin,  her  letters  to  her  future  husband 
were  more  and  more  tender  ; and  the  ex- 
pressions  of  her  tenderness  rose  by  such 
delicate  and  insensible  gradations,  that 
her  understanding  was  thence  concluded 
to  be  highly  cultivated  and  refined.T'  On 
her  arrival  at  Versailles,  she  made  as  fa- 
vourable  an  impression  upon  the  lang,  the 
dauphin,  and  the  whole  court,  as  she  had 
done  on  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the 
other  ladies  who  had  been  sent  to  meet 
her.  The  king,  at  first,  passed  several 
hours  a-day  in  the  Company  of  the  dau- 

* Lcttres  de  Sevignf,  V.  p.  387,  8.  “ eile  est  toute  Fran- 
fciso.  And  again,  p.  41i).  “ C cst  une  personne  enfin 
d’ un  bei  et  bon  esprit  5 eile  a des  manieres  toutes  char- 
mantes et  toutes  Franeoises  ; eile  est  accoutuaice  a cette 
cour  comine  si  eile  y etoit  nee. 

t Ibid.  V.  p.  388.  % 
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phiness.  No tvvith standing  her  solicitude 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  king,  still  she 
acted  and  lived  after  her  own  way.  She 
loved  neither  play  nor  the  chace,  but  was 
fond  of  reading,  dancing,  walking,  or  female 
occupations,  and  agreeable  conversation 
with  accomplished  persons.*  Her  great 
eircle  lasted  onlyan  liour  every  day;  and  she 
was  not  to  be  seen  at  her  toilette,  or  on 
retiring  to  bed.-j-  Malicious  persons  in- 
spired  her  with  groundless  suspicions  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  her  second  clame 
datonr.  The  princess  became  cold  to- 
vvards  that  lady,  on  whose  account  the 
king  had  so  highly  distinguished  her. 
The  king  now  ceased  bis  attentions  to 
the  dauphiness  ; and  with  him,  she  was 
forsaken  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  court. 

The  natural  disposition  of  the  dauphiness 
to  solitude  and  sadness,  w as  aggravated  by 
the  uneasiness  which  the  intrigues  of  her 
husband  oceasioned,  to  such  a clegree,  that 
she  at  length  feil  a prey  to  real  melan- 
eholv,  and  died  prematurely,  after  a cheer- 
less  residence  of  ten  years  at  the  court  of 
France.  J 

* Lethrs  de  Sevigne,  V.  p.  4(). 

f lind.  p.  44y. 

j “ The  poor  princess,”  says  the  eountess  dela  Fayette, 
in  her  Manoircs  de  la  cour  de  France , shortly  before  the 
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Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans, 
of  the  house  of  the  Palatinate,  though 
eclucated  at  the  polished  court  of  IJanover, 
remained  through  her  whole  life  a Ger- 
man princess,  and  was  proud  of  heing  a 
German.  She  possessed  sufficient  gaiety, 
understanding,  and  wit,  to  surmount  all 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  court  threw  in 
her  way,  to  inspire  her  husband  and  the 
king  with  genuine  esteem,  and  to  com- 
mand  the  fear  or  the  respect  of  all  the 
rest.  The  illustrious  princess  eould  no 
more  accustom  herseif  to  French  kick- 
shaws,  than  to  French  intrigues.  She 
took  neither  chocolate,  coffee,  nor  tea ; 
and  ate  neither  pheasants  nor  French  ra- 
gouts.  Beef,  veal-cutlets  mutton-chops, 
fowls,  venison,  bacon,  sour-crout,  cabbage, 
sallad,  pancakes  with  red  herrings,  raw 

death  of  the  dauphiness,  “ looks  only  at  the  dark  side  of 
things,  and  takes  no  share  in  any  pteasures.  She  has  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  and  a inelancholy  disposition, 
which,  added  to  the  little  attention  tllat  is  paid  her,  takes 
away  that  pleasure,  which  any  other  person  besides  herseif 
vvould  fecl,  in  being  so  near  the  highest  place  in  the 
world.”  The  concluding  observation  does  little  honour 
to  the  understanding  of  the  countess  de  la  Fayette.  Any 
person  niight,  without  deserving  the  least  reproach,  he 
very  near  the  highest  place  in  the  world,  and  yet,  from 
various  moral  and  physical  causes,  b totally  indifferent  to 
all  worldly  grandeur. 
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harn,  and  Brunswick  sausages,  were  her 
favourite  dishes^  and  most  of  these  prepar- 
ed  in  the  Saxon  way,  but  especially  the 
latter,  she  bronght  into  vogue  at  the  court 
of  France.* 

* Scc  her  Confessions,  p.  96. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Of  the  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex 
during  the  Regency  of  the  Duhe  of 
Orleans. 


Immediately  after  the  deatli  of  Louis 
XIV.  circumstances  evinced  in  a horrible 
manner,  hovv  great  had  been  the  secret 
corruption  of  morals  at  the  court  of  that 
monarch,  and  hovv  little  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance  of  devotion  had  encouraged  real 
virtue  and  piety.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
being  elevated  to  the  regency,  conti nued 
his  former  course  of  life,  and  the  court 
rejoiced  that  it  could  now  follow  the  ex- 
ample  of  the  prince,  and  indulge  every 
vicious  passion  w ithout  restraint.  The 
cliange  of  the  government  produced  no 
extraordinary  or  violent  revolution  in  mo- 
rals ; but  each  only  exhibited  himself  in 
his  true  colours.  Unbounded  licentious- 
ness  succeeded  the  former  hypocrisy. 
eople  were  fond  of  vice,  not  inerely  for 
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the  sake  of  the  pleasure,  but  also  on  a c- 
count  ot  the  eclat  and  the  glory,  connect- 
ed with  the  highest  refinement  or  depra- 
vation  of  sensual  gratifications.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  a great  injustice  to  the  abbe,  and 
afterwards  Cardinal  Dubois,  to  consider 
him  as  the  sole  corrupter  of  the  prince, 
and  the  prince  as  the  only  corrupter  of  his 
court.  W ith  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  duke-regent,  had  Dubois  never  exist- 
ed,  he  vvould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  other  seducer,  or  he  would  have  cor- 
rupted  himself.  In  like  mann  er,  the 
French  court,  vvithout  the  example  of  the 
regent,  would  have  made  less  show  of  vice, 
but,  in  fact,  it  would. have  beeil  little  bet- 
ter  than  it  actually  was;  unless  in  this 
single  case,  that  it  had  pleased  Proviclence 
to  allot  to  the  French  a king,  possessing; 
as  much  wisdom  and  energy  as  genuine 
virtue,  and  he  had  employed  these  gifts ; 
of  heaven,  during  a long  reign,  for  the 
benelit  and  amendment  of  his  people. 
The  system  of  Law  and  the  reverses  of  tor- 
tune it  occasioned  in  many  thousands  of 
families,  produced  still  more  mischievous 
effects  than  the  example  of  the  re- 
gent. These  effects,  however,  vvere  not 
so  new  a phenomenon  as  the  system  itseil, 
but  seemed  to  be  only  a progressive  deve- 
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lopment  of  evils,  the  seeds  of  which  had 
been  sovvn  long  betöre,  and  which  had 
acquired  such  strength,  that  they  could 
not  be  eradicated.  The  niore  attentively 
we  compare  the  occurrences  during  the 
regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the 
previous  and  succeeding  events,  the  more 
thoronghly  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
things  were  long  proceeding  in  a regulär 
and  steady  progression,  from  bad  to  vvorse. 
This  melancholy  career  was  not  checked 
by  the  death  of  the  regent,  or  the  downfal 
of  Law’s  System,  but  terminated  under 
one  of  the  best  of  kings  that  ever  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  France,  in  the  total  Subver- 
sion of  the  throne,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  whoinvolved  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  virtuous  and  inno- 
cent  men  in  their  common  rum:  an  event 
which  enlightened  patriots,  had  announc- 
ed  awhole  Century  before  it  actually  came 
to  pass. 

According  to  the  testimonies  of  all  co- 
temporary  historians,*  scarcely  any  mor- 
tal  ever  united  in  so  higli  a degree  as  the 
duke  regent,  the  happiest  talents  for  all  the 
fine  and  useful  arts  and  Sciences,  with 


* 


Richelieu,  IT. 


p.  O7.  Duclos,  II.  p.  6. 


St.  Simon, 
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such  an  unaccountable  aversion  to  evcrv 
thing  commendable  and  virtuous ; such 
soundness,  promptitude,  and  acuteness  of 
understanding,  with  such  inanity  and  in- 
dolence  of  mind ; such  exalted  virtues, 
among  which  personal  valour  and  un- 
wearied  placability  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished,  with  such  a propensity  to  the 
most  degrading  vices ; such  talents  for 
governing  others  with  such  a disposition  to 
sufter  himself  to  be  enslaved  by  the  vilest 
of  vvretches  ; in  aword,  so  manvrare  quali- 
fications  both  of  the  heart  and  mind,  with 
such  a total  inability  to  make  a good  use 
of  them.  On  this  account,  all  the  histo- 
rians  of  the  time,  mention  a fable,  in 
which  the  mother  of  the  regent  admirably 
delineated  the  character  of  her  son.* 
“ There  was  once  a princess,”  says  this 
fable,  “ who  was  delivered  of  a fine  boy. 
The  illustrious  mother,  according  to  an- 
cient  custom,  invited  to  the  birth  of  her 
son,  all  the  fairies  of  heaven,  except  one, 
who  was  foro’otten.  The  festival  was  held 
with  great  pomp.  Each  of  the  fairies 
made  the  new-born  prince  a valuable  pre- 
sent. One  gave  him  valour,  another  cle- 

* Richelieu,  II.  p.  67.  Duclos,  I.p.  211.  St.  Simon, 
as  above. 
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mericy,  a third  wit,  a fourth,  understand- 
ing,  a fifth  beauty,  a sixth  strength  and 
vivacity,  and  others  liberality  and  a love 
of  the  arts  and  Sciences.  After  each  had 
presented  her  gift,  the  fairy  who  had  been 
forgotten,  arrived,  full  of  secret  vexation  at 
the  neglect  she  had  experienced.  She 
resolved,  after  the  example  of  her  com- 
panions,  to  make  the  prince  a present, 
which  might,  at  the  first  view,  appear  ad- 
vantageous,  but  which  should,  in  reality, 
prove  prejudicial.  She  gave  him  good- 
0 nature,  without  determining  its  degree  j 
and  this  good- nature  was  so  great,  as  to 
render  all  the  other  gifts  which  the  prince 
sj  had  received,  total  ly  useless.”  In  fact, 

J good-nature,  or  rather  weakness,  was  a 
more  predominant  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  duke-regent,  than  in  that  of  his 
fl  father  and  grand-father.  He  was  not 
only  exempt  from  all  feelings  of  revenge 
on  account  of  personal  insults,  but  he 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  punish, 
when  the  public  Welfare  called  for  severe 
chastisements.*  He  submitted  to  be 

I*  Duclos,  II.  p.  6.  “ Ncither  good  turns  nor  iH, 

seither  Services  noroffences  made  any  profouiul  impressum 
upon  him  ; he  gave,  but  never  rewarded  ; he  pardone.d 
with  fucility ; wasscarcely  canable  of  esteem,  and  still  less 
1 of  hatred." 
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continually  governed  by  wortliless  menr 
und  by  the  most  depraved  of  these,  br 
Dubois,  who,  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
the  heart  and  understanding,  attainrnents 
and  experience,  was  greatly  bis  inferior. 
Often  did  he  keenly  feel  the  disgracefuL 
servitude  in  which  he  was  held,  but  yet 
he  had  not  the  courage  or  the  energv  to. 
shake  off  his  fetters.*  Such  was  ” the 
weaknesS  of  the  duke-regent,  that,  on  the 
most  important  oecasions,  when  his  ovvn 
vvedfare  or  that  of  the  kingdom  was  afc 
stäke,  he  relinquished  wi.th  shame,  the 
iirmest  resolutions,  in  spite  of  the  convic- 
tion  of  their  propriety,  merely  to  get  rid 
of  the  importunities  of  a man,  whom  he 
rnighthave  silencedwith  a fewrauthoritative 
words,  and  whom  he  had  even  predeter- 
minedto  silence.~j~  Had  theduke  of  Orleans 
followed  the  suggestions  of  his  ovvn  heart 
and  understanding  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  best  of  regents.  He  proved, 
on  the  contra ry,  one  of  tlie  worst,  because 
he  placed  himself  under  the  dangerous 

* Dudos,  II.  p.  £?74.  “ Never  was  servitude  more 

disgräeeful  than  tliat  to  which  this  princc  suhmitted ; 
ihough  he  feit  it  most  grievously,  and  was  ashained  to  ac- 
knowledge  it,  yet  he  had  not  sulficient  eoergy  to  to  eman- 
'cindte  himself.”  ' 

•f  See,  in  particular,  St.  Simon,  A II.  p.  IQ4.  "\  III. 
p.  I3g,  140.  14Ö--151* 
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guidance  of  the  Cardinal  Dubois,  vvho  sa- 
crified  everv  consideration  to  his  private 
interest,  and  even  harboured  the  design  of 
tramplingon  his  benefactor. 

To  this  weakness  of  character,  which  af- 
forded  free  scope  and  assured  perfect  i mpuni- 
ty  to  infklelity  and  viceof  everv description, 
were  added  tvvootherfoibles,  which  plunged 
the  rezent  into  the  most  scandalous  irre- 

P 

gularities,  and  decided  the  tone  of  public 
morals  during  the  period  in  which  he  held 
the  reins  of  government.  The  one  was  a 
singulär  and  unaccountable  sickliness  of 
mind,  the  other  a violent  and  invineible 
propensity  to  women.  The  faculties  of 
the  duke-regent’s  soul  resemhled  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  many  person  s who  have 
an  inordinate  and  incessant  appetite;  who 
crave  and  devour  all  that  comes  in  their 
way,  but  are  urrable  to  digest  what  tliev 
have  swallowed  ; who  every  moment  feel 
the  Sensation  of  hunger,  but  no  sooner  be- 
gin  eating  than  their  stomachs  are  palled. 
The  mind  of  the  regent  of  France  roved 
from  one  art  and  Science  to  another. 
Scarcely  liad  it  tasted  of  one,  vvhen  it  be- 
gan  to  experience  disgust ; it  found,  at 
least,  no  satisfaction  in  the  study,  and 
hence  it  was,  that  with  the  most  splendid 
abilities,  and  the  most  multifarious  attain- 

2 E 2 
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monts,  this  prince  possessed  no  resources 
within  himself,  so  that  he  was  wholly  in- 
capable  of  seeking  entertainment  vvhen 
alone.  He  was  born  to  ennui ; compelled 
continually  to  flee  from  himself,  he  found 
satisfaction  no  where  but  in  the  bustle  of 
war,  in  the  din  of  battle,  or  the  wild  up- 
roar  of  the  turbulent  debauch.*  Neither 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  nor  those  of 
love  and  conviviality  had  the  least  charms 
for  him,  unless  they  were  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  extravagance,  and  were 
equally  injurious  to  healtli,  decency,  and 
morals.  He  therefore  assembled  round 
him  a number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of 
a disposition  eongenial  with  bis  own,  to 
whom  he  himself  gave  the  appellation  of 
lioiies-^  With  this  Company  he  first 
held  his  infamous  orgies,  first  at  the  Palais 
Royal  in  Paris,  and  afterwardsat  St.  Cloud. 

* St.  Simon,  VII.  p.  65.  “ II  etoit  ne  ennuyd,  et 

il  etoit  si  accoutuine  ii  vivre  hors  de  lui-meme,  qu’il  lui 
etoit  insupportable  d’y  rentrer,  sans  etre  capable  de  cherr 
eher  lui-meme  a s occuper.  II  ne  pouvoit  vivre  que  dans 
le  mouveinent,  et  dans  le  torrent  des  afi'aires,  comme  a la 
tete  d’une  armee,  ou  dans  le  bruit  et  la  vivacite  de  la  dc- 
bauche:  il  y languissoit,  des  qu’elle  etoit  sans  bruit,  et 
sans  nne  sorte  d’exces  et  de  tuinulte,  tellement  que  son 
temps  lui  etoit  penible  k passer.” 

f The  names  of  the  principal  of  the  Knuts  of  bolh 
sexes,  are  given  in  Mini,  de  Richelieu,  1.  p.  6g,  71.  St* 
Simon,  XII.  p.  182,  &c. 
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The  Rones  met  regularly  every  night  at 
thehour  of  nine,  and  sat  down  to  an  ele- 
gant supper,  from  which  all  restraint  and 
all  inequality  were  banished.  Here  every 
guest  said,  and  very  often  did,  whatever  he 
pleased.  The  candles  were  sometimes 
extinguished,  that  they  rnight  be  at  liberty 
to  ind tilge  in  excesses,  which  even  the 
Roues  themselves  could  not  have  beheld 
without  blushing.  At  thesedissolute parties 
the  regent  was  informed  of  the  novelties 
j of  the  day.  Here  religion,  and  all  that 
was  once  sacred  and  venerable  wrere  made 
the  subject  of  the  most  bläsphemous 
raillery.  Here  were  related  the  Imost 
i scandalous  anecdotes  ; here  were  sung  the 
q most  obscene  songs  ; here  were  heard  the 
>1  loud  bacchanalian  laugh  and  wild  uproar. 
The  regent  strove  to  surpass  his  gnests  in  < 
every  thing  that  was  calculated  to  afford 
c|  pleasure  to  the  Company.  The  greater 
I progress  others  had  made  in  every'  species 
I of  debauchery,  and  the  longer  they  had 
: practised  it,  so  much  the  more  highly  he 
I esteemed  them.*  The  revels  of  the  re-. 

•J:  fjflafi}  7 li  3iior/c.<; 

ä*  St.  Simott,  VII.  p.  Gl.  “ It  was  this  that  often  led 
hira  to  commit  actions  so  extravagai  t and  indecerrt  ; arid, 
as  he  vvished  to  surpass  all  his  conipanions,  to  mingle  in 
hi§  parties  tlte  most  impious  discoArses,  and  by  vvay  of  re- 
fmement  iu  wickedness,  to  indulge  in  the  most  unex-. 
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regent  were  commonly  kept  np  tili  dav- 
light,  when  the  exhausted  Routs  sunk 
rat  her  into  the  stupor  of  intoxication  than 
into  a refreshing  slumher.  For  an  hotrr 
after  he  awoke,  the  regent  was  generally 
so  beelouded  by  the  fumes  of  the  cham- 
paign,  that  he  was  unfit  either  for  biisi- 
ness  or  for  serious  conversation.  When- 
ever  he  had  joined  the  Company  of  the 
Routs , he  w’as  inaccessihle  to  every  other 
])erson.  That  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
ftiight  not  be  ehecked  by  the  presence  of 
servants,  the  dishes,  and  every  thing  eise 
that  was  wanted,  were  sent  in  and  con- 
veved  away  again  by  means  of  machines. 

Cardinal  Dubois  soon  perceived  that  the 
regent  took  less  ]>leasure  in  his  orgies 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  Ap- 
prehensive  lest  remorse  or  ennui  might 
conduct  the  ]Drince,  who  was.easily  cloyed, 
but  never  satisfied,  from  bad  Company 
into  good,  he  and  his  mistress  La  Tencin, 
sou'ght  a new  seasoning,  or  new  charms, 
to  give  a relish  to  the  prince’s  nocturnal 
revels.  The  most  notorious  prostitutes  of 
Paris  were  sent  for,  to  eommunicate  new 

amplcd  debancherics  on  days  the  most  sacred.  The  older 
and  the  mure  extravagant  a person  vvas  in^  impiety  and 
debauchery,  the  greater  was  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  him.” 
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pleasures  by  their  embraces,  or  to  teach 
new  arts  of  voluptuousness.  That  these 
extraordinary  members  of  the  secret  order 
of  vice  might  not  know  whither  they  were 
conveyed,  a bandage  was  tied  over  their 
eyes  before  they  set  out ; and  the  regent 
and  the  other  Roues,  who  wished  not  to 
be  recognized,  wore  masks  while  they 
were  present.  At  other  times,  the  opera 
w as  obliged  to  furnish  the  best  dancers  of 
both  sexes,  who  danced  naked  the  most 
lascivious  ballets.  After  these  voluptuous 
spectacles,  which  were  denominated 
Adams  Feasts>  were  repeated  about 
twelve  times,  the  regent  grew  tired  of 
tliem.  On  tliis,  the  ingenious  Tencin  in- 
vented  the  Feasts  of  Penitents  or  Flagel- 
lants,  as  they  were  called  ; at  which,  the 
Roucs  were  furnished  vvith  scourges,  in 
order  to  rouze  by  blows  the  dormant 
senses.  The  idea  of  this  amusement  ap- 
peared  so  excellent  to  the  Cardinal,  that 
he  instantly  posted  avvay  to  the  regent,  to 
communicate  to  him  the  important  dis- 
covery.  As  the  duke  could  not  see  him 
directly,  he  sent  an  urgent  request  for  an 
immediate  audience,  because  bis  business 
would  not  admit  of  delay.  The  regent 
rewarded  the  Cardinal  with  the  most  vio- 
lent bursts  of  laughter,  and  acquiesced  in 
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the  proposed  feasts,  on  condition  tbat  the 
Cardinal  should  be  of  the  party,  and  be 
scourged  tili  he  bled.  At  length  La  Ten- 
cin  vvrote  a history  of  all  the  celebrated 
voluptuaries  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  likewise  of  all  the  arts  that  have  ever 
been  invented  to  excite  sensuat  appetite, 
or  to  heighten,  to  prolong,  or  to  multiply 
the  pleasures  of  love.  These  animated 
descriptions  were  accompanied  with  the 
most  appropriate  graphic  illustrations ; 
and  from  these  the  abominations  of  the 
Tiberius’s  and  the  Messalinas  of  ancient 
times,  were  acted  over  again  at  the  court 
of  St.  Cloud.*  But  the  more  the  senses 
of  the  regent  were  stimulated,  the  more 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love  were 
refined  upon,  the  sooner  he  becamecloyed 
and  disgusted.  A short  time  before  he 
appointed  Cardinal  Dubois  prime  minister, 
the  regent  himself  acknowledged  to  the 
duke  de  St.  Simon,  that  he  was  thorough- 
ly  convinced  of  the  disgraceful  and  mis- 
chievous  tendency  of  his  nocturnal  ca- 
rousals ; that  he  not  only  feit  the  truth  of 
his  friend  St.  Simon’ s representations,  but 
was  obliged  to  go  still  farther,  and  ac- 
knowledge,  that  he  no  longer  had  occa- 


* Richelieu , as  above. 
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sion  for  women  ; and  that  wine,  instead 
of  giving  him  pleasure,  only  excited  dis— 
gust.*  When  the  charms  of  pleasure 
ceased  to  allure  the  regent  to  tliese  noc- 
turnal  debaucheries,  habit  forced  him  to 
participate  in  them  against  bis  will ; and, 
instead  of  husbanding  the  remaining 
powers  of  nature,  he  continued  bis  ex- 
cesses,  tili  death  prematurely  hurried  bim 
to  the  tomb. 

At  a less  corrupt  court,  the  baccbanalian 
orgies  of  the  regent  would  have  produced, 
not  imitation,  but  abhorrence.  At  the 
French  court  but  too  many  emulated  bis 
example.-j-  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
seventeen  gentlemen  of  the  court,  almost 
all  of  whom  belonoed  to  the  first  families 
in  the  kingdom,  to  crown  these  scenes  of 
infamy  by  one  still  more  revolting.  These 
rniscreants  publicly  indulged  tbeir  unna- 
tural propensities  one  summer’s  night  be-r 

* St.  Simon,  VIII.  p.  139.  “ II  me  d it  que  tout  cela 

etoit  vrai,  et  qu’ily  avoit  pis  encore.  . . qu’il  n’avoit  plus 
besoin  des  femmes,  et  que  le  vin  ne  lui  etoit  plus  rien,  et 
que  meine  il  le  degoutoit.  Mais,  Monseigneur,  m’ecriai- 
je,  par  cet  aveu,  c’est  donc  le  diable  que  vous  possede  de 
vous  perdre  pour  l’autre  monde  et  pour  celui-ci.” 

t Richelieu,  II.  p.  132.  “ The  court  of  the  regent, 

who  revelled  in  pleasures,  furnished  a pattern  for  the 
ottter  princes,  and  for  people  of  all  ranks.  All  were 
eager  to  iniitate  the  orgies  of  St.  Cloud,  and  of  the  Palais 
Royal.” 


. 
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neath  tbe  open  Windows  of  the  palace,  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons  of  quality 
of  both  sexes.*  The  regent,  Cardinal 
Dubois,  and  their  associates,  only  laughed 
at  the  unparalleled  audacity  of  the  - 
wretches ; and  nothing  but  the  general 
clamour  of  the  court  and  Capital  obliged 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  confine  the  most 
guilty  in  the  Bastille,  or  to  send  them  to 
their  regiments,  or  to  exile  them  to  their 
estates.-j*  As  far  as  the  corruption  of 
morals  had  extended  under  Louis  XIV. 
from  the  court  and  Capital  into  the  pro- 
vinces,  so  far  did  the  influence  of  the 
orgies  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  penetrate 
during  the  regency.^ 

The  second  natural  foible  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  vvhich  gave  the  tone  to  public 
morals  during  his  regency,  was  a strong 
propensity  to  women,  without  real  love, 
without  jealousy,  without  esteem  for  the 

* Richelieu , III.  p.  317,  &c. 

f The  greatest  teacher  of  this  horrible  practice  was  the 
Chevalier  Morell,  who  openly  bought  up  handsome  boys, 
like  horses,  and  who  constantly  attended  the  opera,  prin- 
cipally  to  seek  purchasers,  and  to  conclude  advantageous 
bargains.  Anccdotes  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  p.  28p. 

+ Man.  de  Richelieu,  T.  IV.  P.  II.  p.  4.  “ Ce 
libertinage  bruyant,  qui  pen^ertit  nos  mceurs,  fut  porte 
ensuite,  vers  la  fin  de  la  regence  b.  un  tel  point  de  scandale, 
qu’on  vouloit  l’imiter  dans  les  societes  particidieres  de  k 
capitale  : d’ou  il  s’etendit  dans  toutes  nos  provinces.” 
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gex,  or  even  for  those  individuals  whom 
he  chose  to  be  the  partners  of  bis  bed. 
The  mother  of  the  regent  observed,  rather 
too  bluntly,  but  not  the  less  truly,  that 
her  son  used  women  like  a private  conve- 
nience  on  urgent  occasions,  without  feel- 
ing  the  least  aflection  for  them.*  The 
fegent  was  wdiolly  unsusceptible  of  the 
tender  passion  ; he  could  not  comprehend 
vvhat  it  was  to  be  in  love,  and  was  firmly 
convinced  that  no  such  passion  existed, 
except  in  novels  and  romances.^  If  any 
of  bis  mistresses  conceived  a genuine  and 
exclusive  aflection  for  him,  and  expected 
a like  attachment  in  return,  this  was  a 
sufficient  motive  for  him  to  break  with 
her,  because  such  a passion  wras  oppres- 
sive,  and  he  was  incapable  of  feigning  a 
tenderness  that  he  did  not  feel.J  Almost 
all  bis  mistresses  had  other  lovers  durins: 
their  connexion  with  him.  Though  he 
well  knew  this,  yet  he  punished  neither 

* Anccdotcs  of  the  duchess  nf  Orleans,  p.  lt)5.  Con- 
jessiöhs,  p.  43. 

f These  are  expressions  ysetl  by  the  regent  himself. 

1 + Anccdotcs , p.  196.  “ He  quarre II cd  with  Seri,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  she  wünted  him  to  love  her  like  a shep- 
herd.  He  has  ol'ten  made  me-laugh  at  the  gravity  with 
which  he  complained  of  this  ; indeed,  it  vexed  him  not  u 
little.  lience  it  is  evident,  that  jtny  son  is  incapable  ut’ 
-real  love.’’ 
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their  inconstancy,  nor  the  audacity  of  his 
rivals.  He  never  removed  them  out  of 
the  way,  except  when  tliey  w hol  ly  en- 
grossed  his  mistresses,  or  rendered  it  diffi- 
eult  for  him  to  obtain  access  to  them. 
The  number  ot  his  professed  mistresses 
was  very  great,  but  still  greater  was  the 
number  of  those  on  whom  he  condescend- 
ed  to  bestow  his  favours,  as  it  vvere,  en 
passant .*  EVery  woman  that  feil  in  his 
way  was  welcome  to  him  ; and  those  that 
offered  themselves  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  even  went  into  his  bed  without  his 
knowledge,  with  a vievv  to  anticipate 
others.-j~  The  regent  adhered  the  longest 
to  Madame  de  Parabere ; but  neither  she 
nor  any  other  woman  could  boast  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  his  heart  and  person. 
The  regent  took  pleasure  in  the  jealousy 
of  the  females,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected at  one  and  the  same  time.^  This 
jealousy  was  only  a foible  of  novices ; 
those  of  longer  standing  acquired  the  easy 
disposition  of  their  common  lover,  gave 

* Respecting  the  mistresses  of  the  regent,  see  Richelieu, 
II.  p.  244.  III.  p.  211,  308,  &c\  St.  Simon.  VII.  p. 
y4,  g5.  XII.  p.  1 8g. 

t Confessions,  p.  43.  Anccdotcs , p.  197.  His  mo- 
ther  often  reproached  him  for  his  vvant  of  delicacy,  and 
his  amours  wi.th  so  many  plain  women.  , 

l St.  Simon,  VII.  94,  95. 


friendly  entertainments  to  each  other,  and 
carried  their  disinterested  love  so  faras  to 
seek  new  eandidates  for  the  favours  of  the 
prince.*  Those  of  the  highest  quality 
treated  such  as  were  of  inferior  rank  as 
though  they  had  been  their  equals  ; all  of 
thera  assumed  an  equal  degree  ol  fami- 
liarity  vvith  the  regent,  vvlio  thoud  his  fe- 
niale  friends,  and  desired  to  be  thoud 
by  them.J  The  regen  f had  less  gal- 
lantry  than  love,  and  still  less  discretion 
than  gallantry.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  point,  and  told  every  one  that  chose 
to  hear  him  whose  favours  he  had  enjoy- 
ed.^  When  his  mother  reprimanded  him 

* Richelieu,  III.  p.  30Q.  “The  duchess  du  Gevres 
and  Madame  de  Sahran  likewise  continued  their  former 
AVay  of  life  with  this  prince.  These  fad i es  were  neither 
jealous  nor  inimically  disj>osed.  They  invited  eacli  other 
to  eptcfUiinments,  paid  mutual  visiis,  e\en  lent  one  ano- 
ther  their  lovers;  and  söught  new  linätresses  for  the 
prince.” 

f All  these  ladies  visited  Emilie  and  tlie  other  actresses  ; 
the  women  of  rank  spoke  in  a tone  of  equality  to  thoge 
avIio  Avere  not.  The  wömen  in  general,  except  such  as 
were  in  years,  or  belonged  to  the  old  court,  or  Avere  pro- 
fessed  devotees,  were  solicitous  to  obtain  access  to  the  in- 
terior  ofthis  court.”  An  instance  of  familiarity  may  be 
found  in  the  Man.  de  Richelieu,  111.  p.  £’l  l. 

1 Auccdotes,  p.  107.  “ My  son  has  no  notion  hoAV  to 

gain  the  anections.  His  manners  are  not  polite  enough 
fbr  him  to  feigu  to  be  in  lot  e.  Ile  tutnblcs  into  the  roum 
heacl  foremost.  He  has  no  discretion,  no  secrccy.  He  teils 
every  thing  that.  häs  passed.  I have  repeated  to  him,  a 
hundred  times,  that  1 wonder  how  the  svomen  can  run 
VUL.  III.  2 F 
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for  bis  imliscretion,  he  would  reply  laugh- 
ing: “ You  are  not  acquainted  with  our 
tfernale  debauchees.  A man  does  theiji  a 
favour  to  say  that  he  lies  vvitli  theni.”-p 
The  shamelessness  of  the  regen  t en- 
eouraged  his  daughters,  most  of  the  other 
princes  and  princesses,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
court  to  equal  audacity  in  vice.  Among 
the  daughters  of  the  regent,  there  wer^ 
two  who  were  stimülated  by  the  example, 
but  still  riiore  strongly  by  the  incestuou$ 
passion  of  their  father,  to  gratify  every 
vicious  propensity,  and  to  trample  in 
public  on  virtue,  morality,  and  decorum. 
The  duchess  de  Berry  and  the  princess  de 
Valois  belonged  to  the  number  of  their 
father’s  mistressesyj~  and  for  tliis  reason 
they  thought  themselves  authorized  to  do 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  former,  in 
particular,  carried  the  gratification  of  her 
wild  and  contradictory  caprices  to  a pitch 
of  evident  insanity.  She  was  so  proud 
and  inflexible,  that  she  demanded  higher 
honours  than  any  queen  of  France  had 

after  him  as  they  do;  and  that  they  ought  much  rather  to 

* “ Vous  ne  connoissez  pas  les  debauchees  d a present. 
Dire  nu’on  couche  avec-elles  c’est  leur  faire  jdaisir. 

f Richelieu,  II.  p.  78,  84,  and  240. 
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ever  required ; and  on  no  occasion  eom- 
plied  vvitli  the  wishes  of  her  inother,  her 
husband,  and  least  of  all  her  lather,  unless 
her  ovvn  humour  had  previously  dietated 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objeet  of  their 
request.  This  same  haughty  and  unbend-^ 
ing  vvoman,  nevertheless,  degraded  herseif 
by  associating  with  person  s vvho  were  no 
Iess  her  inferiors  in  education  than  in 
birth;  and  with  astonishing  patience  suf- 
fered  her  lovers  to  treat  her  with  the  same 
caprices,  by  which  she  herseif  tormented 
all  the  rest  of  the  world . The  duchess 
de  Berry  ehanged  her  paramours  almost 
as  often  and  as  publicly  as  her  father  did 
bis  mistresses.  At  lengtli,  hovvever,  her 
equally  unconquerable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble  passion  fixed  upon  the  count  de  Kioip, 
one  of  the  ugliest  men  bei  on  ging  to  the 
court,  with  an  ardour  which  continued 
undimiitished  tili  her  death.*  Towards 
evefy  other  person,  the  count  de  Kioin 
was  politeness  itself ; to  his  illurtrjous 
rnirtress,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  most 
rigid  of  tyrants,  because  his  uncie,  the 
duke  de  Lauzun,  had  tauglit  him  that,  to 
keep  ah  enamoured  princess  linder  coiv 

".lOiri  bioy* 

* Bielhdliru,  as  above.  St.-  Simo7i,  VII.  p.  ll,  Sc. 
Duclos,  I.  245.  II.  5. 
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troulydt  is  necessary  to-  miß  them.  with.  a 
rocl  üfp  jron.  The  duchess  of  Berry  durgt 
nejther  go  abroad,  nor  ctnise,  or  put  on 
:&ny  particular  dress,  without  the  appro- 
\bation  of,  her  secret  husband,  for  tliey  had 
4ctually  been  married.  in  private.  At  the 
moment  when  she  was  stepping  into  her 
t.o  gp.  to  the  opera,  she  was  ofteu 
obligp/d  to  re'turn  and  stay  at  ho  me.  She 
was  i'requentiy  forced  to  change  her  clothes 
and  Ornaments,  when  she  had  been  dress- 
mg  for  hours,  to  please  the  count,  who 
tken  co'uld  -not  endure  the  very  things 
with  which  he  had  previously  expressed 
iüs  satisfaetion.  On  mpst  occasions ; the 
prince^s  readilv  subinitted  to  the  mostun- 
reasoiiable  caprices  of  her  lover.  If  slie 
ever,  sh.ewed  a.;  Disposition  to  oppose  the 
othfeer  lord  in  any  other  way  than  hy 
^ijs,  he  ehastised  her,  as  masters  are  ac- 
eustomed  to  pimisli  their  slaves,  or  parents 
their  unruly  ehildren,  and  as  the  duke  de 
Tauzun  had  ehastised  the  princess  de 
outpensier.  Even  after  she  had  suffe  red 
th$  grossest  ill-treatment,  the  duchess  de 
Berry  was  always  the  first  to  make  over- 
tures  of  accommodatjon,  ainid  tears  of 
contrition,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  ardent  love.  The  infidelity  and- the 
devotion  of  this  princess  forined  a don- 
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trast  no  less  striking  tban  her  pricle  and 
her  meanness,  her  obstinacy,  her  caprices, 
and  her  inexhaustible  patience.  In  her 
father’s  nocturnal  parties,  she  rivalled  the 
most  finished  atheists  in  impious  raillery 
and  blasphemous  jests  ; and  this  scepti- 
cism  she  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
in  the  face  of  the  world . She  neverthe- 
less  frequently  experienced  the  horrors  of 
remorse.  When  disturbed  by  these  nn- 
welcome  visitations  of  conscience,  she 
would  shut  herseif  up  for  several  days  in 
the  convent  of  Carmelites  at  Paris,  and 
there,  amid  fasting,  pravers,  sighs,  tears, 
and  castigations,  would  vie  in  devotion 
with  the  most  pious  of  the  nuns.  No 
sooner  had  these  impressions  subsided, 
than  she  would  herseif  laugh  at  what  she 
had  done,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Du- 

Iclos  judiciously  observes,  that  such  con- 
tradictions  indicate  a degree  of  mental  de- 

O 

rangement.* 

The  other  daughters  of  the  rezent  were 

i • • O 

not  so  extremely  mconsistent  in  their  hu- 
mours  and  actions  as  the  duchess  de  Ber- 
ry, but  they  resembled  her  in  immorality, 
and  contempt  of  the  public  opinion.  The 

* Dijdoa,  TI.  p.  io.  “ Ces  disparates  marquofent 
certainement  un  dcgre  de  folie.” 
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pri  ncess  de  Valois  was  at  no  pains  to  eon- 
ceal  her  attachment  to  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, either  froin  the  court  or  from  her 
father,  even  after  she  was  betrothed  to  the 
duke  of  Modena.  She  spent  large  sums 
to  obtain  admittance  to  her  favoured  lover 
in  the  Bastille,  and  declared  to  her  father 
t hat  she  would  not  go  to  Italy,  unless  he 
liberated  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  The  re- 
gent  was  compelled  to  suflfer  bis  rival,  who 
had  robbed  him  of  the  hearts  of  tvvo  of 
bis  daughters,  and  had  open  ly  conspired 
against  him,  to  escape  with  impunity.* 
'i  he  princess  de  Valois  followed  the  advice 
and  example  of  the  grand-duchess  ot 
Florence.  After  she  had  borne  her  hus- 
band  several  children,  she  returned  to 
France,  because,  as  her  fair  adviser  ex- 
pressed  herseif,  no  other  country  was  fit 
for  French  princesses,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  could  not  lead  such  a dissolute  Jhfe 
in  any  other  court  as  in  that  of  France. 
The  iicentious  habits  which  they  there 
imbibed,  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
houie-sickness,  to  which,  as  Duclos  ob- 
serves,  all  French  princesses  were  sub- 
ject.f 

* R'uhclieu,  II.  p.  137-  UI.  p.  169,  17Ö. 

f “ Mv  chiH,”  said  the  grand-duchcss,  at  taking  leav* 
of  the  pnnccss  de  Valois,  “ do,  like  me;  have  one  or  two 
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Of  all  the  regent’s  daughters,  none 
possessed  such  various  talents,  qualifica- 
tions,  and  accomplishments,  as  the  abbess 
de  Chelles.*  Previous  to  her  attachment 
to  Jansenism,  she  had  not  only  her  lovers 
at  court,  but  likewise  her  female  favourites 
among  the  nuns  of  her  convent.  This 
unnatural  propensity  she  communicated 
to  her  sister,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Louis 
I.  of  Spain,  who  formed  a seraglio  for 
herseif  froni  among  the  inost  beautiful 
ladies  of  the  palace  ; and,  after  her  return 
to  her  native  country,  gave,  like  her  sis- 
ters,  a free  scope  to  all  her  passions.'f'- 

chiklren,  and  then  endeavour  to  come  back  to  France. 
No  other  country  is  fit  for  us.”  All  our  princesses,  adds 
Duclos,  are  actually  subjeot  to  what  is  called  hoine-sick- 
ness.  The  duchess  of  Modena  accordingly  returned  as 
soon  as  sbe  could. 

* Richelieu,  111.  p.  237-8.  “She  might  be  said  to 
be  a musician,  artist,  embroideress,  a skilful  mantna-maker 
milliner,  and  hair-dresser ; a cabinet-maker,  physician’ 
cheraist,  apothecary,  and  surgeon,  divine  and  Jansenist’, 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  ofthat  subtle 
heresy.” 

f 'Richelieu,  IV.  p.  23.  III.  p.  357-  “ Elle  donna 

nlors  un  libre  essor  a tout.es  ses  passioris,  et  se  permit  des 
divertissemens  que  sa  soeur  se  perniettoit  dans  l äbbaye  de 
Clielles,  s'attachant  trop  intimement  a celles  de  ses  Camo- 
r.stes  (dames  d honneur  qui  avoient  le  talent  delui  plaire.)” 
’i'he  motherof  the  regent  assures  us,  timt  she  was  lnform- 
ed  by  a person  of  veracity,  that  he  had  surprised  Mon- 
sieur s first  wife,  Ilenrietta  of  England,  in  the  indulgence 
ol  illicit  pleasures  with  the  princess  of  Monaco.  °Jnec~ 

aotcsy  p.  2y3. 
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The  other  French  princesses  were  either 
quite  or  nearly  as  dissolute  as  the  daugh- 
ters  of  the  regent.  The  duehess  du  Maine 
solaced  herseif  at  Sceaux  with  the  love  of 
a great  Cardinal,  and  the  duehess  de  Bour- 
bon with  that  of  Duchaila.*  The  elder 
princess  of  Conde  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions  of  her  nephew,  and  the  younger  was 
enamoured  of  La  Fare  and  the  handsome 
Clermont.  Of  the  sisters  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  princess  de  Charolois  gave 
the  greatest  scandal.  She  concerted,  with 
her  younger  sister  and  the  duehess  de 
Berry,  private  meetings,  to  vvhich  their 
lovers  assembled  sometimes  at  the  house 
of  one,  and  sometimes  at  that  of  another 
of  these  three  princesses.-^  The  passion 
of  the  princess  de  Charolois  for  the  duke 
de  Richelieu  was  so  strong,  that  she  not 
only  conceived  the  dangerous  project  of 
visiting  her  lover  in  the  Bastille,  but  ac- 
tually  found  means  to  put  it  twice  in  exe- 
cution.J  At  the  second  interview,  she 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  prin- 
cess de  Valois,  to  whom  she  had  before 
bovne  all  the  hatred  that  jealousy  can  in- 
spire,  but  to  whom  she  novv  became  re- 

* Richelieu,  II.  p.  243. 

f Ilid.  II.  p.  123. 

+ Ibid.  II.  p,  137.  HI.  p.  169. 
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concüed,.  thaf  . through  her  imeans  fsfee 
rmg,^ [pJ^irfc*; a-3 ! &f  her  loyen,  eänd 
eiiect  bis  deliveranee.  She  promised  her 
ri.val,  to  cede  the  duke  entirely  to  heipand 
nyper  to  see  him  again,  if  she  vvould  prevail 
upon  lier  father  to  grant  him  his  liberty 
and  his  life.  The  duke  was  followed  by 
many  other  lovers.  n ■ .m  io  ariQi-J 

Tbe  princess,  who  was  pregnant  ahnost 
eveiy  year,  took  no  more  pains  to  conceal 
it  than  an  opera-dancer.  Every  time  after 
her  deiivery,  the  court  made  inquiries 
after  tiie  health  of  the  princess.  To  a 
question  of  this  kind,  a waggish  porter 
once  i’eplied,  “ that  the  princess  wasas  well 
cpulil  be  expected,  and  the  child  too j*.  ? 
All  tl^ese  irregularities  of  the  youuger  ■ 
princesses  were  pardonable,  if  we  may  be-*  j 
lieve  tbe  report  of  the  scandalous  chroni-  > 
cle  respeqtiug  the  motiier  of  the  regen  t,  * 
who  is.said  to  have  lived  in  public  with 
the.  handsome  adventurer,  Law,  as  his  j 
■ mistress.T  ‘ , odJ  iA  i./iabuo 

Among  all  the  Frencli  princesses,  Ahere  > 
were  o.nly  two  whose  characters  were  un-  > 
hnpeachable.  These  were,  the  consort  of  1 
the.  regen  t-,  against  wlioin  the  tongue  < 

* Jrie  privee  de  Louis  XV:  T.I.'n.  1‘8'f. 
f Richelieu , II.  242,  111.  5.  i ‘ ;.  5 

id?  q Tll  T'.l  q 11  V»4\  i 
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of  slancler  had  nothing  to  alledge  after  her 
inarriage,  and  particularly  during  the  re- 
gency ; and  the  countess  de  Toulouse,* 
the  widow  of  M.  de  Gondrin,  to  vvhom 
the  count  was  privately  united.  It  does 
equal  honour  to  the  count  and  countess, 
that  their  marriage  was  deemed  the  hap- 
piest  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  France. T 
The  ceurt  of  Rambouillet,  where  they 
generally  resided,  was  a pattern  of  modest 
splendour,  the  seat  of  elegant  and  inno- 
cent  pleasures,  the  refuge  of  true  virtue 
and  genuine  piety,  whjch  were  driven 
with  disgrace  from  the  court  of  the  regent, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  and  restoring 
polite  gallantry  and  the  hon  ton  of  social 
fife.  Ilere  the  young  king  acquired  that 
genuine  politeness  wliich  he  displayed 
through  life,  and  which  was  particularly 
admired  during  the  administration  of  Car- 
dinal Fleury.J  Besides  the  court  of  the 


• ' 14 

* St.  Simon,  VII.  p.  30.  Richelieu , IV.  P.  I.  p.  I0.; 
P,  IL  p.  lf),  21. 

f Richelieu,  as  above.  “.  Jamais  on  ne  vit  en  France 
un  nmrtage  aussi  heureux,”  Sec. 

f R ul.  “ C’eät  dans  cette  cour,  que  Louis  XV.  vlnt: 
apprepdre  l<?s  usages  du  monde,  que  se  forrnerent  ses  bii* 
biludes  sociales;,  les  manieres  polies  et  decentes,  qu’il  snt 
conserver  le  reste  de  sa  vie  ; les  principes  de  ce  bon  go'ut,- 
et  de  la  veritable  galanterie,  qu’on  devoit  admirer  dims  sa 
cour,  pendant  le  nuuistere  de  Fleury.” 
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cdunt  de  Toulouse,  very  fevv  distinguished 
hou'-e^-  remariied  uncdn4.amiilated  with  tlie 
inhmbrdvy,  indeeency*,  and  sceptieism  of 
the  coui  L ef  the  regent.  i he  Hotels  olf 
tl.e  Luyiies,  the  La  Rochefaucauhs,  the 
M örtern  ars,  tlie  Sullys,  Lhe  La  Vailieres, 
the  La  Peuillades,  ahd  a fevv  others,  alone, 
cdntinüed  pure  anduntainted.  Tlieother 
princes,  gentlemen,  and  lädies  of  tlie 
Frehch  court  readilv  adopted  tlie  ton 
given  by  the  regent  and  his  infamous’ 
Routs.  The  count  de  Clermont,  though 
not  the  most  depraved  cf  the  princes,  was 
the  first  that  formed  a regulär  seraglio  at 
Paris  : an  example  vvhieh  was  not  long 
without  followers.*  The  vvhole  life  of  the 
Cardinal  Dubois,  was  as  horrible  as  his 
death  ;-J~  and  he  had  associates  worthy  of 
himself  in  d’Argenson,  minister  of  police, 
and  afterwards  of  finances  and  Law, 

* Richelieu,  IV.  P.  II.  p.  18.  “To  him  the  agc  was 
indebted  for  the  first  idea  of  a seraglio,  which  he  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  young  females  that  could  be  found 
for  rseveral  vears  at  Paris. 

•f  St.  Simon,  VIII.  p.  lfi2,  Scc.  “Nothing  was  sa- 
cred  with  him  ; he  respected  no  kind  of  tie  or  Obligation  ; 
professed  a contempt  for  good  faith,  honour,  integrity,  and 
truth,  of  which  he  made  a mockery  on  all  occasions.  He 
was  eijually  voluptuous  and  ambitious,  aceounting  himself 
every  thing,  and  all  besides  him  nothing  ; and  regarding  it 
as  the  beigilt  of  madness  to  think  or  act  in  any  other  wav.” 

I Ros|HCting  the  abominations  of  d'Arge»$on,  see 
Richelieu,  II.  p.  27Ö,  and.likewise  III.  p.  2Ö. 
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the  adventurer.  The  insensate  Dubois 
gave  audience  to  the  most  common  strum- 
pets,  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  ;* 
and,  on  the  contvary,  treated  women  the 
most  distinguished  for  tlieir  rank  and  vir- 
tues  as  the  most  depraved  of  their  sex. 
Madame  de  Cheverny  having  been  ap- 
pointed  gouvernante  to  the  regent’s 
daughters,  called,  by  particular  recommen- 
dation  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  thank 
the  Cardinal.  This  lady  had  scarceiy  tit- 
tered the  word  Monseigneur,  when  the 
Cardinal  vociferated : Oh  ! Monseigneur, 
Monseigneur , celane  se  peut  pas.  ln  vain 
did  the  astonished  lady  strive  to  give  the 
furious  Cardinal  to  understand,  that  she 
wanted  nothing  from  him.  At  the  second 
Monseigneur  with  which  she  addressed 
bim,  the  Cardinal  interrupted  her  with 
the  emphatic  words  : De  par  tous  les , 

di  ables,  quandje  vous  dis  que  ceici  ne  se 
peut  pas;  and  at  the  third,  he  seized  her 
by  the  shoulders,  pushecl  her  to  the  door, 
and  giving  her  a violent  thrust  on  the 
back,  took  leave  of  her  with  this  compli- 
ment:  Allez  ä tous  les  diables,  et  me 

* Richelieu,  III.  p.  329-  “ Attending  to  the  business 

of  public  prostitutes,  and  ct.pecially  of  kept  women,  whoiT» 
he  receivcd  at  his  audiences,  togetlier  with  women  ot  cha- 
racter.” 
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taissez  en  repos .*  The  honours  of  his 
liouse  were  performed  by  La  Tencin, 
whom  I have  several  times  already  Iiad 
occasion  to  mention ; and  who,  when  a 
nun,  became  pregnant  by  her  brother,  the 
abbe,  and  afterwards  Cardinal  Tencin. 
After  her  flight  from  the  convent,  she  liad 
gradually  raised  herseif  by  means  of  her 
numerous  charms,  her  atnours  and  in- 
trigues,  and  at  length  filled  one  of  the 
principal  parts  at  the  court  of  the  regent, 
in  the  eharacter  of  mistress  to  Cardinal  Du- 
bois.'j'  In  this  quality  she  invented  the 
voluptuous  scenes  that  were  acted  at  the 
nocturnal  entertainments  of  the  regent, 
and  made  the  house  of  the  Cardinal  a se- 
in inary  of  seduction  for  young  person s of 
both  sexes.^: 

The  regent  and  his  ministers  were  not 
the  only  persons  on  whom  the  ladies  of 
the  court  forced  themselves,  witli  all  the 
elfrontery  of  prostitutes.  Many  of  the 
courtiers  were  as  mucli,  or  perhaps  even 


* St.  Simon , VIII.  p,  IS4,  5. 
t kichelieu,  III.  p.  30,  Sic.  Duclos,  II.  p.  43,  45. 

X Richelieu,  III.  p.  20.  “ 11  en  fit  comme  de  sa 

femme,  et  la  presenta  au  Palais  Royal.  Elle  s’etablit  aux 
depens  de  l’abbe,  a la  tete  d’une  maison,  qui  fut  !e  rendez- 
vous  de  la  gründe  Compagnie  parmi  les  jeunes  gens  spi- 
rituels  et  voluptueux.” 
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wo  re,  followed  by  them  than  the  regent. 
Ämong  these  happy  mortals,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  was  particularly  distinguished. 
Resides  several  princesses,  he  had  eon- 
nexions  with  a great  number  of  other 
ladies.*  His  seraglio,  as  the  editor  of 
bis  Memoirs  very  justly  observes,  com- 
prehended  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the 
French  conrt  ; and  to  such  a degree  of 
depravity  had  tlie  women  arrived,  tliat 
they  boasted  in  a manner  of  their 
love  for  this  universal  favourite.~f~  He 
very  often  found,  on  his  return  hörne,  ten 
or  twelve  love-letters  at  a time,  in  which 
the  favour  of  his  Company  was  requested 
the  following  night.  Ile  did  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  read  all  these 
letters,  some  of  which  were  written  in 
cyphers.  He  opened  only  the  billet  of 
the  fair  female  whom  he  wished  to  make 
happy,  and  put  the  rest,  sealed  as  they 
were,  into  his  dravvers,  where  they  were 

nö'jiti  Io  • ffnd  , n,.  . 

* Man.  de  Richelieu,  IT.  p.  250.  ‘f  Je  faisois  ma  cour 
a une  tres  grautl  noinbre  a la  fois.” 

j lhiil.  VI.  p.  m “La  plupart  de  femmes , de  cour 

i . fji  etoiLiit  veniies  ä ce  clegre  de  corruption  qu’elles  se 
,e;lorifipient,  eh  cpielrjue  sorte  de  leur  aftVoür  pour  lui  . . . 
'Fbat  cr  qne  les  sultans  peuvent  riumir  de  beautes  et  de 
plaisirs  dans  un  serait,  et  se  les  assnjettir  par  1a  pinssance, . 
Je  duc  de  Richelieu  le  possedoit  librement  et  sans  jalousie 
au  milieu  de  la  cöur.” 
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viewecl  by  Soulavie  as  so  raany  monu- 
nients  of  the  imfnorality  ot  the  court. 
The  duke  took  delight  in  vexing  the  wo- 
men  vvho  were  attached  to  him3  and  in 
setting  them  together  by  the  ears.  When 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  one,  he  sent  her 
designepilv,  but  apparently  by  mistake, 
the  love-letters  that  were  intended  for 
others.  The  duke  had  so  little  regard  for 
women,  that  he  once  direeted  one  of  his 
friends  and  rivals  to  be  shewn  into  his 
chamber,  where  he  was  in  bed  with  a lady 
to  whom  bothof  them  paid  their  addresses. 
She  attempted  to  conceal  herseif  beneath 
the  clothes,  but  the  duke  even  took  off' 
her  mask,  and  exposed  the  blushing  beau- 
ties  of  the  opnfounded  fair  one  to  tlie  view 
of  the  petri fied  spectator.*  In  his  general 
conduct  he  followed  tliis  practice,  which 
always  succeeded  to  his  vvishes,  to  inspire 
those  with  whom  he  had  coiinexions  with 
a small  degree  of  jealousy,  to  exasperate 
them  against  one  another,  arid  to  afford 
them  occasion  to  suspect  Ihm  of  incon- 
stancy. 

Thedgke  de  Richelieu  was  the  cause  of 
an  unprecedented  duel  betvveen  two  vvo- 
men,  Madame  de  Polignac  and  IMadame 

* Richelieu,  VI.  p.  Ö4,  Ö5.' 
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de Nesle,  w'ho  disputed  the  possession  of 
bim.  Theduke  had  repeatedly  refused  to 
seetheformer,  hut  this  was  of  ho  aVaiT. 
Madame  de  PoliÄiac  still  loved  lier  in- 
constant  gallant  with  as  milch  arddur  as 
ever,  and  was  therefore  jealous  of  all  the 
ladies  who  had  succeeded  her,  net  singly, 
but  whole  troops  together.*  Tortured  by 
jealottsy,  sheoneday  met  Madame  de  Nesle, 
and  challengöd  her  to  fight  with  pistols  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Madame  de  Nesle 
eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  being 
animated  by  the  sarne  spirit  as  her  fair 
antagonis'd,  and,  hoping  either  to  kill  her 
rival,  and  thns  to  remain  in  undisturhed 
pt>$?£s?ion  of  her  lover,  or  to  evince  theJ 
strength  of  her  attachment,  and  the  ardöur 
of  her  passion  by  an  honourable  death. 
The  ladies  met,  and  fired  at  eaeh  other. 
Madame  de  Nesle  feil,  and  her  fair  bosom 
was  covered  with  blood.  <c  Come  oh,’* 
exclahned  he*r  antagonist,  “ I will  teach 
von  the  consequences  of  robhing  a woman 
like  me,  of  her  lover.  If  I had  the  perii- 
dious  creature  in  my  power  1 would  tear 
out  her  lieart,  as  1 have  blown  ont  her 

iO  iJoihpf  ÜOO  in I-'J !' /g  t.'iSi*  'rj 

* Richelieu,  VI.  p.  251.  “ Jalouse  de  toutes  les  da- 

mes,  qni  lui  avoient  succede  cn  grand  nombre,  nori  a la  Me, 
jnais  a la  fois  et  ensemble,  eile  s’en  prit  un  jour  u Madame : 
de  Nesle.” 
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brains.”  A young  man,  who  heard  these 
cruel  vvords,  begged  her  to  modereite  her* 
seif,  and  not  to  exult  over  her  unfortunate 
antagonist,  wliose  courage,  at  least,  could 
not  but  command  her  respect.  <c  Silence, 
young  coxcomb,”  cried  Madame  de  To- 
lignac,  <c  it  does  not  become  you  to  pre- 
sume  to  give  me  instruction.”  Madame 
de  Nesle  was  not  wounded  in  the  breast, 
as  had  at  first  beeil  feared,  but  verv 
slightly  in  the  shoulder.  On  coming  to 
herseif,  some  one  asked  her,  vvhether  the 
lover  for  whose  sake  she  had  fought,  was 
worth  her  exposing  herseif  to  such  a risk. 
“ O yes,”  replied  she,  ee  he  deserves  niucli 
better  blood  to  be  shed  for  hi  in  tlian 
what  circulates  in  my  veins.  He  is  the 
most  amiable  man  of  the  whole  court.  All 
the  ladies  lay  snares  for  him  ; but  I hope, 
after  this  proofof  love,  which  I havegiyen, 
to  obtain  the  exclusive  possession  of  his 
heart.  I am  under  too  great  obligations 
to  you,”  contmued  she,  “ to  conceal  his 
name.  It  is  the  duke  de  Richelieu  ; yes, 
the  duke  de  Richelieu,  the  first-born  of 
thegod  of  war,  and  the  goddess  of  love.”* 

The  great  and  general  corruption  of 

f\r  jj»,  « 

* The  best  cluracter  is  given  of  this  eourlier  bv  Duclos, 
II..  p.  ;?J.  ' p 
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manners  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  was 
luore  strikingly  displayed  011  the  forina- 
tion  of  the  household  ot  theyoung  queen, 
than  on  any  other  oecasion.  The  then 
bis  hop  Fleury  recommended  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  ot  the  females  who 
vvere  to  compose  it,  that  the  young  and 
innocent  queen  might  not  be  put  to  the 
blush  by  the  sight  of  the  shameless  wo- 
inen  of  the  regency,  or  corrupted  by  tlieir 
society.  A Dame  cP  honneur  was  first 
sought  for  the  future  queen,  and  among 
the  ladies  wliose  rank  rnight  have  laid 
clairn  to  that  Situation,  not  one  of  unim- 
peachable  character  was  to  be  found,  ex  - 
cept  the  duchess  de  St.  Simon.*  From 
jealousy,  however,  of  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples  of  her  husband,  the  preference  was 
Liiven  to  the  marechale  de  Roufilers,  whose 
reputation  was  far  from  being  immaeulate, 
and  who,  therefore,  gave  oecasion  to  this 
refteetion,  that  her  appointment  shewed 
the  depth  of  the  depravity  into  vvhich  the 
sex  had  sank  du  ring  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans. 'j~  The  countess  de 

Mail  ly,  who  was  afterwards  the  first  mis- 

\ 

* Jüchelieu,  IV.  p.  48. 

Il  id . . . “ d’ou  l’on  peut  infercr  a quelle  corruption 

s'oto’rt  iivtd  le  sexe;  combien  la  rcgeuce  avoil  favorise  le 
libertinage  scar.daleux.” 
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tress  of  Louis  XV.  was  noininated  Dmie 
d'atour.  With  respect  to  the  tvvelve 
(James  du  palais , they  were  less  difficult  in 
the  choice,  as  it  would  scarcely  have  beeil 
possible  to  find  the  requisite  number,  had 
untamted  purity  of  manners  been  insisted 
lipon  as  an  indispensable  qualification.* 
Düring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  had 
already  been  thought  ridiculous  for  man 
and  wife  to  entertain  a sineere  afifection  for 
each  other,  and  still  more  if  they  acknow- 
ledged  it,  and  appeared  together  in  public 
Companies.  Düring  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  a refinement  upon 
this  notion,  it  was  declared  inconceivably 
stupid  and  vulgär  in  married  people  of 
quality  not  to  allow  each  other  perfect 
liberty  to  live  as  they  pleased.^  This 
wav  of  thinking  extended  from  the  court 
over  the  rest  of  France, £ and  was  even 
communicated,  like  other  French  vices,  to 

* Car  il  eut  dtb  trop  difficile,  clit  avec  raison  Massillon 
dans  ses  memoiies,  d’en  remplir  les  places  des  femmes  in- 
tacLes  du  cote  des  moeurs,  si  on  avoit  dte  bien  scrupuleux. 

t Richelieu,  II.  p.  121.  “ Peu  a peu  s’introduisit  en 

France  cette  funeste  niaxime,  ejue  les  femmes  devoient 
fermer  les  yeux  sur  les  egaremens  de  leurs  maris,  obligds 
d’avoir  les'memes  attentions  pour  leurs  femmes  ; et  bientot 
parini  les  grands  seigneurs  on  regarde  a la  cour  convme  une 
lblie  inconcevable  de  se  conduire  hourgeoisemrnt.” 

J - • • “ ces  principe?  passoient  de  la  cour  du  regen t dans. 
le  reste  de  la  France.”  , 
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foreign  courts.*  An  intelligent  historian 
and  observer,  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
only  good  which  could  be  said  of  the 
court  of  the  regent  was  this,  that  theft 
and  swindling,  which  afterwards  ascended 
to  the  highest  ranks,  were  regarded  as  low 
and  contemptible  crimes.-f'  It  will  bere- 
collected,  that,  even  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV7.  many  of  the  courtiers  be- 
gan  to  practise  these  vulgär  vices. 

Duclos  and  other  inoralists  and  histori- 
ans  were  right,  when  they  asserted,  that 
Law’s  System  did  much  more  mischief  by 
its  influgnce  on  public  morals,  than  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  debts  of  the  state, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  thousand  families ; 
that  by  this  System,  avarice  had  been  awak- 
ened  in  the  higher  Orders,  nobleness  of 
sentiments  destroyed,  and  honour  sacri- 
fieed  to  wealth,  much  more  than  at  any 
former  period  ; but  they  were  mistaken, 
when  they  imagined  that  this  pernicious 

* “ Ainsi  les  cours  etrangcres  se  mettoient  a l’unisson, 
et  venoient  imiter  en  France  celle  du  regent,  dont  les  fetes 
libres  etoient  un  jeu  perpetuel  duceremonial  et  de  1 eii([uette 
er  ui  contrarioicnt  les  plaisirs  et  les  divertissemens.” 

f Soulavie,  in  the  Man.  de  Richelieu  . . , “ excepte 
ceux  que  les  seigneurs  de  ce  tefnps-la  appcloient  encore  ries 
basseSsestelsque  lc  vol,  l’escroquerie,  et  tesautres  semblables 
«.lelits  populaires,  que  nous  avons  vu  dans  la  suite  monter 
Jans  les  rangs.” 
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System  was  the  first  cause  of  tlieir  debase- 
ment  and  depravitv,  andthat  the  nobility, 
who  were  still  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
tö  their  honour,  then  began,  without 
scrnple,  to  sacrifice  honour  to  fortune.* 
II ad  the  nobles  and  military  men  been 
animated  in  the  preceding  Century  by  ho- 
nour alone;  had  the  magistrate  aspired 
only  to  respect,  the  man  of  letters  to  repu- 
tation,  and  the  ecclesiastic  to  virtue,  or 
at  least  to  the  appearance  of  virtue  ; had, 
fmaljy,  the  merchant  prided  himself  in 
his  fortune,  merely  because  it  was  a proof 
of  his  industry,  his  regularity  and  his 
abilities neither  the  example  of  the  re- 
gent,  nor  the  System  of  Law  would  have 
produced  so  sudden  and  so  total  a revolu- 
tion  in  morals  as  they  have  ascribed  to  it. 
Law’s  System  certainly  encouraged  that 

* Ducfos,  II.  p.  72.  “ Gelte  nohlesse  qui  saerifie  st 

gaiement  sa  tife  a son  honneur  immoloit  saus  scrupule  son 
honneur  a sa  fortune.  Si  la  regence  est  une  des  epoques-' 
de  Ia  depravation  des  moeurs,  le  Systeme  en  est  une  encore 
plus  marqueede  l’avilissement  des  ames." 

t ,lbid.  II.  p.  >35.  “ Dans  le  siecle  precedent  la  no- 

blesseet  lemilitaire  n’etoient  animes  que  par  l’honneur  ; 
le  magistrat  clherchoit  la  considcration  ; 1’ homme  de  lettres, 
riionunc  a takmt  auabitionnoit  la  reputation  ; le  commer- 
9anf,jse.glprifioitde.sa  fortune,  parcequ’elle  etoit  une  prpuve 
d’intqUUe-npe,  de  vigilance,  de  travail  et  d’ordre.  Les  ec- 
clcsiastiqjues  qui  n’etoient  pas  vertueux,  etoici.it  du  moins  1 
forpds.de  le  paroilre.  'loutes  les  classes  de  l’etat  n’opt 
aujourdhui  qu’un  objet,  c’est  d’dtre  richc  sans  que  qui;  ce 
soit  fixe  les  bornes  de  la  fortune  ou  il  pretend.” 
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thirstof  wealth  vvhich  before  existed,  and 
powerrully  contributed  to  strengthen  tbe 
notion,  that  ricbes  are  tbe  supremeearthlv 
good  ; that  to  their  acquirement  all  other 
considerations  sh:  dd  be  sacrificed  ; and 
that  for  their  sake,  e greatest  evils  and  hu- 
miliations  should  t endured.  When,  in 
171 8,  tbe  royal  bank  was  establishfed  and 
the  king  was  declard  the  general  bariker 
of  the  whole  nation  ; prinees,  dukes,  and 
other  titled  men  feit  no  seruple  to  turn 
bankers  and  brokers.*  The  more  the  rage 
for  stoek-jobbing  increased,  so  much  the 
more  sudden  were  the  revolutions  of  for- 
tune.  Numbers  who  were  before  rieh, 
were,  in  a short  time,  reduced  to  beggary; 
and  vvorthless  domesties,  or  other  low-bred 
people  gained  such  sums  as  enabled  th'em 
to  vie  with  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  for- 
tune  and  of  the  higest  rank.'j-  The  most 
fortunate  stock-jöbbefs,  in  a few  years, 
atnassed  such  immense  wealth  as  had 
never  yet  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons  ; and  these  overgrown  favourites 
of  fortune,  naturally  inflamed  the  cupidity 

* Vic privec  de  Louis  XV  T.  I.  p.  bQ,  &c. 

:u. 

f llid.  T.  I:  p.  67.  vidiere  the  most  iriferesting 
aneedotes  of  the  sudden  vicissitudcs  of  fortune  at  that  time, 
are  to  be  found. 
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oft  all  ranks  to  the  highest  pitch.*  Never 
were  honours  so  great  paid  to  any  king  of 
France,  milch  less  to  any  minister,  as  to 
the  creator  and  director  of  the  delusive 
paper  riches,  the  comptroller-general  Law. 
Duchesses  kissed  his  hands,  and  the  dow- 
ager  duchess  of  Orleans  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  he  had  desired  it,  the  ladies  would 
not  liave  hesitated  to  kiss  his  posteriors.^ 
One  day  when  he  was  giving  audience, 
having  a pressing  call  of  nature,  he  was 
going  to  leave  the  apartment.  The  ladies 
that  were  present,  begged  him  not  to  with- 
draw,  when  he  candidly  told  them  the 
reason  whicli  obliged  him  to  retire. 
Monseigneur,  cried  thev,  si  vous  iiavez 
dautre  besohl  que  celui  de  p — /•,  ne  vous 
allez pas ; p — z ici  et  ecoutez  nous.'^  The 
avaricious  fair  would  not  take  any  denial, 
even  when  he  flatly  and  repeatedly  refused 
their  favours.  One  lady  ordered  her  coach- 
man  to  overturn  her  before  Law’s  hotel, 
hopingtbat  fortune  would  befriend  her,  and 
procure  her  an  opporturiity  of  speaking 
with  the  otherwise  invisible  comptroller; 

* VieQiiv&de,  Louis  T.  I.  p.  7 6.  A Madame 
Chaumont,  froin  the  Netherlands,  aecuniulated  a fortune. 
üf  127iniillions  (upwards  ol'five  millions  sterling.) 

AuecdoA(s>m[>,.  ;3(iS^ . 

t U'id.  and  Richelieu,  111.  p.  35. 
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and  in  tlnshope  she  was  not  disappointed. 
Another  cried  out  Fire!  Fire ! before  a 
house,  where  she  knew  that  Law  was  at 
dinner.  On  hearing  the  alarm,  Law  made 
his  appearance,  on  which  she  seized  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  her  business, 
but  the  minister  eluded  her  solicitations 
by  a speedy  flight . * Duchesses  and  other 
titled  ladies  did  not  scruple  to  give  Law’s 
wife  and  daughter  the  place  of  honour  in 
their  coaches ; and  their  husbands  even 
rallied  them  on  being  obliged  to  wait  like 
lacquies,  for  a whole  day  together,  in  the 
antichamber  of  the  minister.  Duclos 
very  judiciously  observes,  that  pleasantry 
in  such  cases,  is  a sure  sign  of  incurable 
depravity.'j-  From  Law’s  time,  the  Stig- 
ma which  had  previously  attached  to  the 
hnances  and  financial  employments  was 
removed.  Members  of  parliament  enter- 
ed into  the  financial  department,  and  the 
lowest  places,  which  had  formerly  been 
given  as  a re  ward  to  domestics,  now  grew 
into  such  request,  that  more  nobles  than 
Commoners  were  to  be  lound  in  them.^ 

* Anecdotes , p.  36q. 

-f-  Duclos,  II.  p.  72.  “Mais  Ie  ton  plaisant  deja  use, 
est  en  cctte  matiere  le  dem ier  Symptome  de  l’incurabiiite.” 

J Ilid.  II.  p.  135,  136. 
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T To  the  few  beneficial  regulajtions  of  the 
regen t belonged  the  total  prohibition  of 
games  of  chance.  The  duke  de  Trenies, 
as  governor  of  Paris,  claimed  the  right  of 
keeping  a privileged  gaming-house.  This 
assumed  right  the  regent  purchased  of  him 
with  a pension  of  two  thousand  livres. 
A few  years  afterwards,  the  devout  princess 
de  Cärignan  smu'ggled  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a Pharo-bank,  in  her  Hn^el 
de  Soissons.  The  duke  de  Tremes  follow- 
herexample,  still,  however,  retaining  bis 
pension  of  two  thousand  livres.  Many 
tra<iic  occurrences  convinced  Cardinal 

O 

Fleury  that  the  gaming-houses  were  se- 
minaries  of  the  Place  de  le  Grcve,  the 
place  of  execution  at  Paris,  and  he  again 
prohibited  games  of  hazard.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  governors  of  manv  provinces  still 
regarded  this  licencing  of  Pharo-banks  as 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  ofrice.* 

Thoögh  scarcely  any  inan,  possessing  so 
many  natural  endowmeiits,  was  so  soft 
and  so  little  proof  again  St  the  wiles  of  se- 
duction  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; he  was, 
nevertheless,  as  close  and  reserved  with 
respect  to  affairs  of  state,  as  the  most  dis- 
creet  and  independent  men  cari  possibly  be. 

* Duclos,  II.  p.  i,  4. 
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Neither  his  mistresses,  nor  the  duchess  of 
Berry,  still  less  the  other  Routs  could  ever 
obtain  from  him  the  least  information 
concerning  public  atfairs,  which  the  regent 
had  occasion  to  keep  secret.*  As  the  duke 
never  suffered  any  thing  to  escape  him,  or 
to  be  drawn  from  him  when  intoxicated 
with  wiiie,  so  also,  women  had  very  little 
power  over  him  and  it  may  justly  be 
doubted,  whether  Madame  d’Orleans,  the 
duchess  of  Berry,  and  their  confidante, 
Madame  de  Mausy,  had  any  great  share 
in  the  fall  of  the  marshal  de  Noäilles,  as 
it  is  asserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  duke 
de  Richelieu. J 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  re- 
gent, women  again  began  to  govern  with 
more  absolute  sway  than  the  sex  had  ever 
ßnjoyed,  except  during  the  reign  of  Louis 

* St.  Simon,  VII.  p.  94.  “ Et  ce  qui  est  fort  extra- 

ordiuaire,  c’est  que  ni  ses  maitresses,  ni  la  cluchesse  de 
Berry,  ni  ses  Roues,  au  milieu  de  l’ivresse  n’ontjamais  pu 
savoir  de  lui  rien  d’un  peu  important  sur  quoi  que  ce  soit 
del’dtat.”  If  we  may  believe  the  Memoire?  de  Richelieu, 
his  daughter  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  was  unable  to  ex- 
tort  froin  him  the  secret  of  the  stranger  with  the  iron 
naask,  except  at  the  price  of  the  last  favour. 

f Und.  p.  95c  “ Toutes  ces  maitresses  avoient  en 

ni&me  temps  leur  cour.  Elles  pouvoient  peu  de  chose* 
n avoient  pas  de  part.  au  secret  des  affaires,  et  tiroient  me- 
diocrement  de  l’argent.” 

t I.  p.  2Ö0. 
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XIV.  The  duke  de  Bourbon,  the  prime 
minister,  was  so  bewitched  by  bis  inis- 
tress,  the  marquise  de  Prie,  tliat  he  sufier- 
ed  himself  to  be  guided  by  her  and  her 
friends,  the  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Paris,  in  all  matters,  whether  moraen- 
tous  or  unimportant.*  The  most  odious 
passions,  ambition,  avarice,  hatred,  re- 
venge,  and  the  thirst  of  power,  raged  with 
equal  violence,  and,  at  the  saine  time,  in 
the  bosom  of  this  dangerous  woman.  Iin- 
pelled  by  these  impetuous  passions,  she 
carried  through  all  her  plans  witliout  for- 
bearance,  and  by  force. ^ At  the  moraent 
when  her  lover  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
prime  minister, J all  the  other  ministers 
became  her  servants,  or  her  secretaries. 
To  g'ratify  her  passions,  she  spared  neither 

* Richelieu,  IV.  p.  5.  “ Madame  de  Prie  eut  celui 

(l’arl)  d’ensorceler  Monsieur  le  due  dans  toute  la  force  du 
terine.”  See  also  Duclos,  II.  p.  2()1. 

f St.  Simon,  VIII.  p.  Ip7.  “ Madame  Prie  etoit  un 
prodige  de  l’exces  des  plus  funestes  passiöns.  L’ambition, 
l’avarice,  la  haine,  la  vengeancc,  la  domination  lu  tour- 
menterent : eile  alla  surtout  sans  menagement,  sans  mesure, 
sans  vouloir  snufTrir  la  moindre  contvadiction.”  When 
the  duke  de  Bourbon  once  put  inlo  her  hands  a forcible 
remonstrance  of  the  States  of  Bretagne,  she  made  a inotion 
as  if  to  apply  it  to  a use  the  most  degrading,  and  actually 
directed  it  to  be  put  aside  for  tliat  purpose.  Richelieu , 
IV.  p.  100. 

t Ibid.  IV.  p.  7. 
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lettres  de  cachct , exile,  nor  false  accusa- 
tions  ; and  her  friends  could  say  nothin<£ 
in  her  praise»  except  iliat  she  had  never 
had  reeourse  to  poison,  or  assassination.* 
She  deceived  her  fascinated  admirer  in 
iove  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  state.  Ilaving 
once  comnuinicated  to  him  a disgraceful 
.disease,  she  persuaded  him  that  it  was 
he  who  had  infected  her.^  At  a great 
promotion  of  knights  of  the  Order  du  Saint 
Esprit , she  obtained  this  honour  for  se- 
veral  candidates,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
those  talents,  with  which  she  had  found 
private  opportunities  to  become  acquaint- 
ed.^  None  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  was 
better  able  than  she  to  prepare  the  youqg 
queen,  whom  she  went  to  Strasburg  to 
rueet,  for  the  approaehing  wedding-nighf. 
The  youthful  monarch  was  so  ignorant 
and  so  modest,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
. sarv  to  give  him  a eomplete  course  of  in- 
struction  in  the  operations  of  love.  This 
course  consisted  of  a series  of  the  finest 

* p.  147.  “ Elle  avoit  I’addresse  d’em- 

pibvor.de?  Eures  de  rächet,  l’exi/,  I’emprispnnement,  et 
(|Uc!/t[’ucfois  mehre  les  yoies.  juridiques,  pour  perdre  ce.iw 
(•tu  äWieritle  malneur  de  1 ui  deplaire  $ et  ses  Partisans  pe 
pouyoient  dire  autre  bien  d'eile,  siilon  qu'dfe  n’avoil  jainuis 
ftrdbnne  des  empoisbnnetnens  ni  des  assassinats.” 

• f Ltid.  IV.  p.  147,  148. 
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pictures,  in  whioh  was  represented,  the 
progress  of  love,  from  the  first  innocent 
caresses  tili  the  moment  of  the  highest  en- 
joyment.  To  fender  them  still  more  in- 
telligible,  a commentary  of  the  most  ob-  * 
scence  Works  of  sculpture  was  annexed, 
that  the  pupil  might  not  only  see,  but 
likewise  feel  what  he  was  now  to  practise.* 
After  the  fall  of  the  duke'de  Bourbon. 
Madame  de  Prie  was  separated  from  her 
löver,  and  exiled  to  a distant  province. 
This  disgrace  was  too  severe  a shock  for 
the  imperious  mistress.  She  died  in  a 
few  months  of  the  same  disease  which  car- 
ried  off  most  disgraced  Freilich  ministers* 
and  was  therefore  denominated  maladie 
de  minist r es. ^ For  the  rest,  the  mar- 
quise  de  Prie  was  one  of  the  few  ladies 
belonging  to  the  court  during  the  regency, 
Who  distinguished  themselves  by  more 
than  ordinaryacquirements.  J Theprincess 
de  Charolois,  though  she  was  inferior  in 

* Richelieu,  IV.  p.  52. 

f “ Ces  rlistinctions,”  says  Duclos,  treating  of  d’Ar- 
»enson,  II.  p.  110.  “ne  le  preserverent  pas  de  la  maladie 
de  ministre  disgracie  espece  de  spieen,  qui  les  saisit  presque 
tous,  et  dont  la  plupart  perissent.” 

X St.  Simon,  VIII..  “ Madame  de  Prie,  qui,  avec  de 
la  beaute  l’air,  la  tadle  de  nymphe,  beaucoup  d’esprit,  et 
ayant  pour  son  age  et  son  etat  de  la  lecture  et  des  counois- 
sances.” 
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talents  ancl  attainments  to  the  abbess  de 
Chelles,  was  extreniely  happy  in  the  com- 
position  of  gay  and  burlesque  songs,  many 
hundreds  of  which,  written  on  the  events 
of  the  day,  were  circulated  in  the  city 
and  at  court.*  Byher  delicate  and  lively 
wit,  this  same  princess  was  one  of  the 
principal  Ornaments  of  the  court  of  Ram- 
bouillet, though  she  had  not  the  peculiar 
ton,  which  the  vvife  of  the  regent  had  ac- 
quired in  the  society  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan.-j-  Delicate  gallantry  and  genuine 
politeness  were  still  more  rare  among  the 
French  ladies  at  the  era  of  the  regency, 
than  distinguished  literary  and  intellectual 
attainments. 

* Mim . de  Richelieu,  IV.  P.  II.  p.  25. 

t St.  Simon,  VII.  p.  30.  . . “ a singularity  in  the 
choice  of  expressions  which  was  free  from  affectation,  an«! 
never  failcd  to  surprise,  together  with  that  turn  peculiar  to 
Madame  de  Montespan  and  her  sisters,  and  which  was 
confined  to  those  persons  who  had  enjoyed  her  familiaritv, 
©r  vyhom  she  hadbrought  up.” 
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CHAPTER  XL 

♦ ' f \ t t ' /« 

Ofthe  State  of  the  Lemale  Sex  during  the 
Reign  of  Louis  XV. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  abuse 

o ^ i, 

of  the  royal  authority,  the  negligence  and 
licentiousness  of  the  sovereign,  the  pro- 
fligacy  ancl  meanness  of  the  courtiers,  the 
profusion  and  insolence  of  the  ministers 
and  mistresses,  and  the  poverty  and  dis- 
content  of  the  people  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  monarchy  was  shaken  by 
them  to  its  very  foundations.  Louis  XV. 
was  far  inferior  to  the  regent  in  abilities, 
natural  and  acquired,  and  was  neither 
more  active  nor  more  independent  :*  it 

* The  character  which  Soulavie  gives  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  is  more  applicable  to  Louis  XV. 
than  to  any  other.  “ C’est  donc,”  says  he,  “ cette  fa- 
cultd  de  l’ame  qu’on  appelle  la  volonte,  cjui  a manque  aux 
princes  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon.”  This  monarch  with- 
out  will  was,  like  all  other  persons  of  that  deseription, 
sometimes  inyincibly  obstinate,  and  almost  always  in 
things  of  a mischievous  tendeney  : for  instance,  the  sup- 
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was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
the  reins  of  government  in  bis  own  hands. 
If  princes  so  ignorant,  so  weak,  and  so  in- 
dolent as  Louis  XV.*  meet  with  a di- 
rector  so  good,  not  to  say  less  irreproach- 
able,  than  Cardinal  Fleury ; this  is  a cir- 
cumstance  purely  accidental,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect,  and  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  course  of  nature,  c^nnot  be  of 
any  long  duration.  Princes  of  the  cha- 
racter  I have  described  must  always  fall 
a prey  to  bad  men,  who  flatter  their  dar- 
ling  passions,  or  if  their  evil  propensities 
are  yet  dormant,  employ  every  possible 
expedient  to  rouze  them,  and  then  seek, 
by  means  of  these  propensities,  to  enslave 
the  illustrious  captives.  Had  Cardinal  Fleu- 
ry’s  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  been  driven  from  the  heim 
in  the  same  manner  as,  long  before  his 
death,  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  sole 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

pression  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  public  exhibition  of 
Dubarry.  Hist,  privee,  IV.  p.  lßO.  “ This  was  perhaps 
the  only  occasion  on  which,  opposing  all  difficulties,  he 
shewed  a firmness  and  perseverance,  of  which  he  was  des- 
titute  in  the  most  important  affairs.” 

* Respecting  the  neglect  of  hiseducation,  s ee  Richelieu^ 
III.  p.  339,  &c.  He  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  etiquette  of  the  court,  and  the  contents  of  the  Prayer- 
hook. 
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After  the  clecease  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
king  sunk  in  the  same  proportion  as  his 
mini sters  and  rrii stresses  grevv  vvorse  and 
worse,  tili  at  length  he  became  as  de- 
bauched  as  the  most  profligate  of  man- 
kind  could  make  him.  The  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  was  divided  into  three  epochs; 
the  golden  age,  or  the  period  of  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  Cardinal  Fleury  ; the  silver 
age,  whiie  Pompadour  was  in  power;  and 
' the  iron  age,  comprehending  the  govern- 
ment  of  du  Barri,  and  the  unprincipled 
w reich  es,  who,  in  conjunction  with  that 
mistress,  accomplished  the  min  botli  of 
the  monarch  and  of  the  kingdöm. 

Cardinal  Fleury  treated  the  Frencll 
monarchy  like  a patient  in  a very  daiV 
gerous  disease,  wliose  health  cannot  be 
reslored,  or  his  life  prolonged,  but  by  slow 
and  o'entle  remedies.  Düring  his  econö- 
mical  and  peaceful  admmistration,  com- 
merqe,  mannfactures,  and  public  credit 
again  flourished ; and  they  would  have 
been  still  more  flourishing,  had  not  the 
kingdom,  from  the  year  1/  40,  been  in- 
volved  in  sanguinary  wars,  when  the  paT 
cific  virtues  of  the  Cardinal  de^enerated 
into  fatal  foibles.  It  required  still  more 
trouble  to  instigate  the  devout  and  inner 
cent  monarch  to  Vicious 'gi*atifications, 
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than  to  excite  his  director  and  minister  to 
war.  Louis  XV.  was  one  of  the  most 
comely  men  of  his  nation  ;*  and  it  was 
known  that  he  was  never  passionately  at- 
tached  to  the  queen : it  was  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  most  beautiful  females 
endeavoured  to  attract  his  notice.  All 
these  temptations  were,  for  years  together, 
as  ineffectual  as  the  persuasions  of  the 
cöurtiers.  When  it  was  observed  to  the 
innocent  monarch  that  any  particular  lady 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  he  would  coldly 
reply:  “ She  is  not  so  handsome  as  the 
queen.”~j~  This  princess  had,  unfortu- 
nately,  such  a propensity  to  over-rigid  de- 
votion,  and  this  propensity  was  cherished 
to  such  a degree  by  her  confessor,  who 
was  b:  ibed  for  the  purpose,  that  she  often 
Scrupled  to  permit  the  embraces  of  her 
consort.  On  one  occasion,  in  particular, 
when  the  king  was  rather  intoxicated,  she 
repulsed  htm  so  rudely,  that  he  swore  not 
to  expose  himself  to  a repetition  of  the 
affront.  The  whole  court  was  aware  that 
the  insulted  and  irritated  monarch  would 
not  be  long  before  he  chose  another  Part- 
ner of  his  beds  and  that  it  was  not  a; 


* Richelieu,  TV.  P.  II.  p.  7»  13,  » 

l Tr: . ^ Tl  „ a-1  ’ü"’ 


t Vie  privec,  II.  p.  27» 
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matter  of  indiflference,  either  to  the  king- 
dom  at  large,  or  to  those  persons  who  had 
hitherto  guided  the  king,  011  vvhat  female 
he  should  fix  his  aflections.  Several 
princesses*  consulted  together  011  the  sub- 
ject,  with  tlie  privity  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  concluded  that  the  countess  de 
Mailly  would  be  the  fittest,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  least  dangerous  person.  The 
countess  was  neither  young-f-  nor  beauti- 
ful,  but  she  was  accomplished,  interest- 
ing,  and  gentle,  free  from  avarice,  ambi- 
tion,  and  the  love  of  power.  The  duke 
de  Richelieu,  who  was  almost  as  bold  and 
successful  in  the  character  of  a pimp  as 
in  that  of  a lover,  undertook  to  persuade 
the  king  to  a private  interview  with  the 
chosen  lady.  The  interview  took  place, 
but  was  not  attended  with  the  conse- 
cjuences  that  were  expected.  The  king, 
at  that  time  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
was  so  shy,  that  he  durst  not  even  venture 
to  take  the  first  steps  to  facilitate  the  ap- 

* Among  diese  were  the  immoral,  I had  almost  said 
infamous,  princess  of  Conti ; the  princess  de  Carignan, 
the  favdurite  of  Cardinal  Fleury  ; and  even  the  virtuous 
countess  de  Toulouse. 

f In  1732,  .when  she  hccame  the  mistress  of  the  king, 
she  was  thirty-nve  years  old. 
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proaches  of  the  willing  fair-one.  After 
the  failure  of  tliis  first  experiment,  it  re- 
quired  considerable  trouble  to  bring  the 
bashful  monarch  and  the  nettled  lady  to  a 
second  tcte-a-tcte.  That  this  second  at- 
tempt  might  not  miscarry  like  the  former, 
the  countess  was  instructed  to  treat  the 
king  like  a novice,  and  to  pröceed  to  ex- 
tremities,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with 
cos  rage,  and  to  inflame  his  appetite.  The 
countess  obeyed,  and  with  such  success, 
that  he  went  farther  than  had  been  ex- 
pected.  The  first  illicit  enjoyment  put 
an  end  to  his  bashfulness,  and  for  ever 
silenced  those  scruples  which  had  tili  then 
confined  him  to  his  consort,  who  was  not 
very  amiable,  and  to  whom  he  was  not 
very  warmly  attached.* 

If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Louis 
XV.  to  have  a mistress,  it  would  have 
been  well  if  he  had  adhered  to  the  coun- 
tess de  Mailly.  This  lady  was  as  pas- 

* Vie  pr'wee,  II.  p.  30-  “ Apres  les  agaceries  p*eli-L 

minaires,  eile  se  pennit  les  moyens  extremes  des  courti- 
san.nes  les  plus  devergond^es.  Ses  attoucheraens  furent  un 
talisman  si  heureux  que  l’amantsi  llyra  a des  emportemens 
d’autant  plus  violens  Madame  de  Mailly  se  presentant 
•i  ses  instigateurs,  ne  leui  dit  autre  chose  sinon  : Voyez  de 
grace  comme  ce  paillard  m’a  accommodde.  Le  premier 
pas  fait,  le  roi  ne  sentit  plus  rien  qui  1 inquietat  3 il  se 
livra  sans  remords  a ce  double  adultere. 
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sionately  fond  of  Louis  XV.  as  La  Val- 
liere  had  been  of  bis  predecessor.  She 
applied  for  no  titles,  places,  or  einolu- 
ments,  either  for  herseif  or  for  her  rela- 
tions.*  She  quitted  the  court  as  poor,  or 
even  poorer,  than  when  she  came  to  it ; 
loaded  with  debts  which,  without  any 
pröfusion,  she  was  obliged  to  contract, 
and  which  her  royal  lover  long  hesitated 
to  pay.  LTpon  the  whole,  Louis  treated 
this  his  first  mistress,  after  she  had  lost 
his  favour,  in  the  most  cruel  and  ungener- 
ous  manner  ; in  a riianner,  which  evinced 
tliat  his  lieart  was  even  worse  than  his 
head.-j-  The  countess  de  Mail  ly  expiated 
her  faults,  not  only  by  the  rigid  austerities 
and  penance  which  she  imposed  on  her- 
seif, but  also  by  the  exemplary  propriety 
of  conduct  in  which  she  continued  tili  her 
death. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  her  peace  were 
her  three  sistersl  Madame  de  Vintimille. 
Madame  la  Tournelle,  afterwards  duchess 
de  Chateauroux,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Montcarvel,  afterwards  duchess  de  Laura- 
guais.J  Madame  de  Vintimille  was  the 

* Vie  priv-ec,  p.  32. 

t Richelieu,}] I . p.  84,  8 y,  liö,  117. 

X Hist,  priväe,  II.  p.  33.  Richelieu,  VI.  p.  57 --5g 
74,  84,  113,  &c. 
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first  tbat  estranged  the  king’s  lieart  from 
Madame  de  Mailly.  Madame  de  Vinti- 
niille  gave  birth  to  the  count  du  Luc, 
who,  on  account  of  bis  resemblance  to  bis 
father,  was  called  le  demi-Louis ; and, 
after  her  deatb,  tbe  third  sister  stepped 
into  the  place  of  her  two  predecessors. 
At  tbe  same  time  tbat  Madame  la  Tour- 
nelle  obliged  the  countess  de  Mailly  to 
quit  tbe  court,  sbe  contributed  to  the  ex- 
altation  of  her  younger  sister,  Made- 
moiselle de  Montcarvel.  Sbe  bad  no  ob- 
jection  to  tbe  king’s  connexion  vvith  tbe 
latter ; and  witb  all  her  influence  pro- 
moted  her  marriage  witb  tbe  duke  de 
Lauraguais,  tbat  sbe  migbt  berself  be  cre- 
ated  duchess  de  Chateauroux.  The  duke 
de  Richelieu  performed  tbe  same  office  for 
tbe  tbree  other  sisters  as  be  had  done  for 
tbe  countess  de  Mailly.  He  was  tbe  con- 
duetor  and  tbe  adviser  of  tbe  mistresses, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  conftdant  of  tbe 
king,  on  whom  be  conferred  a particular 
Obligation,  by  estranging  Madame  la  TÖür- 
nelle,  who  was  enamoured  of  tbe  liand- 
some  duke  d’Agenois,  by  every  bind  of  low 
intrigue  from  that  nobleirian,  and  render- 
incr  her  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
king.*  It  was  he  who  persuaded  the  du- 
* Richelieu,  VI.  p.  73,  74 
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cliess  de  Chateaufoux  and  her  sister, 
Lauraguais,  to  follow  the  king,  contrary 
to  bis  wish,  to  the  camp,  lest  the  passioti 
oi  the  monareh  should  cool,  and  the  ad- 
versaries  of  his  mistresses  should  gain  the 
ascendaricy.*  It  was  he  who,  du  ring  the 
king’s  illness  at  Metz,  persuaded  the  two 
sisters  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  vvitii 
the  expiring  monareh  ; and  when  they 
were  at  length  expelled  witli  equal  solem- 
nity  and  disgrace,  found  means  not  long 
afterwards  to  bring  the  lover,  who,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  had  recovered,  and 
his  irritated  mistresses  togethe'r  again.  1t 
was  not  his  fault  that  Madame  de  Flava- 
court.  the  fifth  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Mailly,  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  appetite 
of  the  king.  Unmoved  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  t his  virtuous 
lady  rejected  all  his  proposals,  declaring, 
that  she  preferred  the  esteem  of  her  eon- 
temporaries  to  the  favour  of  the  mo- 
narch.'p 

Madame  de  Chateauroux  survived  buta 
short  time  her  triumph  over  her  enemies, 
and  her  reinstatement  in  the  favour  and 

* 'Richelieu,  VII;  13. 

t MM.  p.  85.  “ Voiladonc  tout  Monsieur- de  Riche- 

lieu . . . Eh  bien  je  prefere  l’estime  de  mes  contexnuo- 
rains.”  y 
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alfections  of  the  king.  Anxiety,  grief, 
repressed  indignation,  revenge,  the  immo- 
derate  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  love 
at  unseasonable  times,  brought  on  a fatal 
disorder,  which  terminated  her  life  in  a 
few  days.  She  was  neither  more  avari- 
eious  nor  more  prodigal  than  the  countess 
de  Mailly  ; and  if  she  had  more  ambition, 
still  she  abhorred  all  low^  and  dishonour- 
able  means  of  obtaining  influence,  or  of 
securing  the  king’s  love.  All  France  was 
indebted  to  her  for  rouzing  the  monarch 
irom  his  lethargy,  and  encouraging  him 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  that  he  might  render  himself 
worthy  not  only  of  the  love  of  his 
people,  but  also  of  his  noble-minded  mis- 
tress.*  One  of  the  most  rigid  judges  of 
princes,  and  of  the  favourites  of  princes, 
regards  her  death,  and  that  of  Cardinal 
FleurVj  as  the  epoch  when  France  ceased 
to  have  a good  government,  and  when  the 
character  of  the  king  and  the  state  of  the 

* Richelieu,  VII.  p.  78,79-  “ Elle  n’a  presque  rien 

coute  a la  natinn,  qui  lui  doit  d'avoir  reveiile  le  roi  de  ?a 
lethargie,  et  de  l’avoir  mis  h la  tete  de  ses  troupes.  Elle 
conserva  la  dignite,  la  probite,  et  les  principes  de  la  niaison 
de  Mailly  5 dedaignant  les-  bassesses  et  les  moyens  mab- 
honn^tes  de  se  conserver  la  faveur  du  roi.” 
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nation  began  to  grow  gradually  worse  and 
worse.* 

Cardinal  Fleury  had  himself  contributed 
to  lead  the  king  from  the  path  of  virtue. 
After  the  first  deviation,  it  soon  appeared. 
that  its  authors  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  check  bis  career  when  they  pleased. 
Louis  in  a very  short  time'  quitted  the 
countess  de  Mailly  for  Madame  de  Vinti- 
mille,  and  passed  as  quickly  from  her  em- 
braces  into  the  arms  of  Madame  la  Tour- 
nelle.  Cardinal  Fleury  and  the  count  de 
Maurepas  employed  every  possible  expe- 
dient  to  alienate  his  afiections  from  the 
latter.  They  at  length  circulated  satirical 
songs  and  fictitious  letters,  containing 
severe  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
the  king,  and  which  were  pretended  to 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  post.  In 
orife  of  these  letters  was  the  following  pas- 
sage : — “ The  king  is  less  beloved  than  he 
was.  The  retnoval  of  the  countess  de 
Mailly  is  loudly  condemned,  and  the 
third  mistress  is  as  little  esteemed  as  the 

* M'm.  de  Richelieu,  T.  p.  477 • “ Ce  princc,  pour 

bien  on  nlal  goavenier,  vouloit  etre  domine  j et  tunt  cpi'il 
le  fut  par  l'leury  .ou  Madame  de  Chaiteauronx,  qui  avoht 
1 orne  elevde,  du  courage  et  des  luinieresj  la  Fra_nce  .Au  bien 
gouvernee.  13epuis  la  mort  de  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
ies  affaires  allerent  tonjours  en  declinant.” 
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fcecond.  If  the  king  goes  on  in  tliis  way, 
he  will  soon  beconie  universally  despised.” 
After  the  king  had  read  it,  he  said,  with 
the  utmost  coinposure:  Eh  bien  ! je  nien 

j , The  poetical  satires  inade  no 

more  impression  than  the  gradual  retire- 
nient  of  the  Cardinal  from  business.  The 
king  persisted  in  the  career  intowhich  he 
had  once  been  led.*  The  Cardinal  was 
the  first  who  withdrew  the  young  monarch 
from  public  view,  and  who  conducted  him 
into  the  solitude  of  Versailles,  that  he 
might  exclusively  govern  him  with  the 
greater  ease.-j-  After  Louis  XV.  began 
to  take  delight  in  the  society  of  his  mis- 
tresses,  it  became  irksome  to  him  to  be 
surrounded  by  his  whole  court,  and  he 
therefore  stole  from  Versailles  to  Choisy, 
were  he  had  none  about  him  but  his  mis- 
tresses  and  his  eonfidants.  fke nee  arose 
the  petits  apparternens,  as  they  were  de- 
nominated,  and  the  soupers  divins,  which 
more  and  more  resembled  the  orgies  of 
the  regent.f  Hence  also  arose  by  degrees 

* Richelieu,  VI.  p-  97- 

f Duclos,  XL  p.  217- 

+ Vie  privec,  It.  p.  34,  &c.  “ C’etoient  dies,  (Made- 

uutsplle  de  Charolois,  et  la  comtesse  de  Toulouse)  qui 
i\ oient  imagine  ces  soupers  divins,  qu’on  fauoit  dans  des 
rtdui's  dtlicieux,  accessibles  aux  seuls  confidans,  et  dc- 
par  cette  raison  scus  les  noras  des  petils  appnrte- 

mens.” 
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the  rounds,  or  visits,  which  he  paid  every 
morning  to  the  ladies  in  their  private 
apart  ments.* 

It  was  the  kings  of  France  who  first 
«collected,  and  who  first  corrupted,  their 
court.  Wlien  the  latter  had  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  depravity,  it  infected  the 
most  innocent  kings  or  queens  with  the 
increasing  virulence  of  the  contagion  of 
its  vices.  The  temptations  prepared  for 
the  sovereigns  were  so  irres  istibly  alluring, 
that  a more  than  human  force  would  al- 
most have  heen  required  to  withstand 
them  with  success.  Men  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  most  illustrious  females,. 
deemed  themselves  happy  if  they  could 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  monarchs,  and 
the  caprices  of  their  ministers  and  mis- 
tresses.  When  the  duchess  de  Chateau- 
roux and  her  sister  went  privately  after 
the  king  to  the  camp,  three  princesses, 
and  the  duchess  de  Chartres,  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  accompany  the  tvvo  mis- 
tresses  of  the  king.  The  public  was  in- 

* Richelieu,  VI.  p.  ] 13.  “ Such  was  the  life  of  the 

little  court  of  Choisy.  The  king,  who  frequently  kept 
out  of  the  way  the  husbantls  of  the  ladies  that  were  in- 
vited,  every  moruing  took  his  rouncl,  as  it  was  called, 
going  and  conversing  with  each  lady  in  private,  thus  con- 
cealing  his  gullantries  froni  his  favourlte,  from  the  other 
ladies,  aud  ftom  their  husbantls» 
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dulgent  enough  to  the  rank  of  the  prin- 
cesses  not  to  mention  them  by  name,  but 
nianifested  its  indignation  by  giving  them 
the  surname  of  les  coureuses  (the  run- 
ners).*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  abject  than  the  servile  assi- 
duity  with  which  the  whole  court  cringed 
before  the  squalid  confessors,  and  the  proud 
valet  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  equipages 
of  princes  and  princesses,  and  of  the 
other  gentlernen  and  ladies  belonging  to 
the  court,  at  first  blocked  up  the  Rue  St. 
Victor,  where  Polet,  the  cardin ab s con- 
fessor,  resided ; and  aftervvards  crowded 
the  spacious  court  of  St.  Sulpice,  when  the 
minister  had  chosen  a confessor  out  of 
that  seminary.  Petitioners  were  not  only 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  the  preroga- 
tives  of  birth  and  rank,  but  to  submit  to 
an  examination  of  their  orthodoxy,  if  they 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  bishoprics,  pre- 
bends,  or  pensions  for  themselves  or  their 
friends.T  No  person  belonging  to  the 
court  was  ashamed  to  pay  the  same  atten- 
tions  to  the  cardinal’s  valet  as  to  his 
equal.  J Barjac  expected  dukes  and  other 

* Richelieu,  VII.  p.  13. 

t IUd.  IV.  p.  44,  &cc.  p.  183,  184. 

j Und.  p.  49,  &c. 
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people  of  rank  to  treat  him  like  a man 
who  enjoyed  a share  in  the  management 
of  public  atfairs,  and  who  had  it  in  bis 
power  to  make  or  to  ruin  the  fortunes  of 
the  most  illustrious.  The  Cardinal  was 
pieased  to  see  bis  confidant  adopt  this 
tone ; and  when  his  table  was  full,  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  some  ol  the  cour- 
tiers : Allez  clonc  diner  chez  Barjac. 
Great  as  was  the  consequence  assumed  by 
Barjac,  it  was  far  surpassed  by  the  servility 
of  the  courtiers  ; and  this  servility  oft'end- 
ed  Barjac  more  than  neglect.  A man  of 
quality  one  day  solicited  a favour,  respect- 
ing  a matter  of  great  importance  to  him, 
of  the  Cardinal’ s valet,  and  in  his  request 
went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  delicacy, 
which  Barjac  wished  every  one  toobserve. 
The  courtier  descanted  on  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  Monsieur  de  Barjac,  to  whom 
heascribed  the  prosperity  of  France, huinbly 
begged  to  he  allowed  the  honour  of  dining 
with  M.  de  Barjac,  and  placed  himself 
in  the  inost  familiär  manner  by  hisside. 
This  abject  meanness  so  disgusted  the  in- 
telligent Barjac,  who,  with. all  his  import- 
ance, never  forgot  his  condition,  that  he 
rose  from  table,  and  taking  a napkin 
under  his  arm,  and  a plate  in  his  hand, 
placed  himself  behind  the  chair  of  his 
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tilied  guest.  The  latter  declared,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  be  vvaited  on  in 
that  manner  by  Barjac  ; on  which  the  lat- 
ter replied,  that  he  would  not  procure  the 
accornplishment  of  his  wisli  on  any  other 
terms ; adding,  that  if  a peer  of  France, 
with  a view  to  please  Barjac,  forgot  what 
he  was,  he  (Barjac)  ought  at  least  not  to 
forget  himself.  The  king,  the  Cardinal, 
and  the  whole  court  laughed  at  the  severe 
lesson  which  Barjac  had  given ; and  the 
courtiers  learned  that  they  might  fawn 
and  cringe,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds  in  both. 

The  death  of  the  duchess  de  Chateau- 
roux plunged  the  king  into  a profound 
melancholy,  which  was  a malady  inherent 
in  his  Constitution.  All  the  fair  ladies  of 
the  court  strove  to  soothe  the  afflicted  mo- 
narch.  All  the  ambitious  women  secretlv 

J 

set  every  engine  to  work,  to  throw  a new 
mistress  in  the  way  of  the  king;  nay, 
even  the  whole  nation,  or  at  least  the 
Capital,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  it,  to 
revive  the  dejected  monarch,  and  to  re- 
kindle  the  flames  of  love  in  bis  cheerless 
heart.  With  this  view,  not  only  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  but  all  the  beauties  of 
the  Capital  were  invited  to  the  magnifi- 
cent  entertainment  given  in  1/45,  by  the 
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city  öf  Paris,  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin.*  The  siglit  of  so  mäny  beauti- 
ful  females  served  not  only  to  dissipate 
the  king’s  despondency,  but  to  a waken 
his  dormant  passions.  The  charming 
Madame  Normand  d’Etioles,  afterwards 
marquise  de  Pompadour,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded,  at  this  entertainment,  in  captivat- 
ing  the  eyes  and  heart  of  the  monarch,  to 
which  she  had  long  aspired,  for  which  she 
had  been  educated  by  her  mother,  and  for 
which  Madame  de  Tencin,  the  Cardinal 
of  the  same  name,  and  Binet,  the  dau- 
phin’s  valet,  who  were  relatives  of  Madame 
d’Etioles,  had  long  destinecl  and  prepared 
her.^-  Notwithstanding  all  her  charms 
and  hertalents,  which  had  been  cultivatecl 
in  the  society  of  Fontenelle,  Voltaire  and 
other  beaux-esprits,  Madame  d’Etioles 
had  occasion  for  such  advisers  and  sup- 
porters,  not  only  to  gain  the  notice  of  the 
monarch,  but  to  secure  the  possession  of 
his  heart.  The  monarch  received  so 
little  gratification  from  the  first  enjoy- 
ment,  thttt  he  vvould  probably  have  aban- 
doned  Madame  d’Etioles  immediately, 
had  not  Binet,  by  whom  she  was  intro- 

* Vic  priuce  de  Louis  XV.  II.  p.  21 6,.  kc. 

'i'  Ibid.  as  above.  Richelieu,  VliJ.  p.  Hi),  Src. 
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duced  to  him,  represented  to  the  king, 
that  the  lady  had  conceived  the  strongest 
passion  for  his  person,  and  that,  vvithout  his 
favour  and  protection,  she  vvould  certainly 
die  of  disappointed  love,  and  fear  of  the 
vengeance  of  an  irritated  husband.  This 
picture  of  her  passion,  and  of  her  distress, 
moved  the  king.  The  second  interview 
gave  him  such  satisfaction,  that  in  the 
Easter  week  he  publicly  acknowledged 
Madame  d’Etioles  as  his  mi stress.*  Even 
after  this  her  Situation  was  by  no  means 
secure.  The  parties  of  the  queen,  the 
dauphin,  the  minister  Maurepas,  and 
many  other  envious  persons  of  both  sexes, 
combined  against  her.  They  scoffed  at 
her  low  birth,  on  account  of  which,  they 
never  called  her  by  any  other  name  than 
la  grisette,  or  la  petite  bourgeoise.  They 
ridiculed  her  low  or  uncourtly  manners, 
language,  and  tone  of  voice,  which  appear- 
ed  disagreeable  to  the  king  himself,  and 
which  she  never  was  able  to  lay  aside.'j- 
Nevertheless,  vvith  the  assistance  of  her 
friends,  she  maintained  her  ground  against 
all  the  attacks  of  her  adversaries.  By  the 
happy  talent  she  possessed  for  entertaining 

* Mim.  de  Richelieu,  VIII.  p.  154,  &c. 

f Ibid.  I.  p.  84. 
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the  k'ng,  who  never  loved  her  witli  pas- 
sion,  slie  rendered  herseif  daily  niore  ne- 
cessary  to  him,  and  enslaved  the  weak 
prince  by  a peculiar  boldness  of  Resolution 
and  firmness  of  character.* * * §  Her  autho- 
rity  over  the  king,  and  her  viclory  over 
those  by  vvhoin  she  was  hated  and  envied, 
were  signallv  displayed  011  the  14th  of 
September  lf45,  vvhen  slie  was  presented 
witli  the  usual  ceremonies  to  the  king,  the 
qneen,  and  the  dauphin.-j~  No  sponer 
was  tliis  presentation  determined  upon, 
than  all  crowded  around  to  pay  their  re- 
spects,  or  cringed  before  her.  The  new 
rnistress  was  introduced  to  the  court  by 
the  no  less  prodigal  and  necessitous  than 
Unmoral  princess  of  Conti.  £ Ou  the 
day  of  presentation,  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  court  thronged  in  such  num- 
bers  to  tlie  palace,  that  all  the  apartinents. 
were  filled.^  The  king  blushed  at  their 
servility.  IIow  should  the  abject  cour- 
tiers  have  been  ashamed,  or  how  could 
they  have  omitted  an  opportunity  of 

* Richelieu,  VIII.  p.  167. 

f Ihid.  V II.  p.  205.  VII  L.  p.  52,  1 62,  1Ö3. 

1 lbid.  vn.  P.  52. 

§ Und.  VIII.  p.  163.  “ Des  courtisans  vils  et  ram- 
pans,  devoues  ik  la  servitude,  remplirent.ee  jour-la  tous  les 
apartemens  et  jusqu’au  cabinet.  Le  roi  ca  rougi t«  ljgriselte 
V soutint  avec  effronterie  le  scandale.”  , \ 
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evincing  their  Submission  to  the  all-power- 
ful  mistress  herseif,  when  they  did  not 
scruple  to  pay  almost  divine  honours  to 
her  brother,  a boy  who  had  scarcely  left 
school,  and  insisted  on  rendering  him  the 
Services  of  lacqueys.  Whenever  he  ap~ 
peared  at  Versailles,  a crowd  of  people  of 
the  highest  rank  instantly  collected  round 
him,  and  he  observed,  with  great  simpli- 
city,  that  if  he  chanced  to  drop  bis  hand- 
kerchief,  a dozen  knights  of  the  blue  rib- 
bon  immediately  stooped  to  contest  the 
honour  of  picking  it  up.'*  Some  days 
after  the  presentation,  the  virtuous,  pious, 
and  patient  queen,  degraded  herseif  so 
low  as  to  dine  with  the  mistress  of  her 
husband  ; and  after  this  example  was  set 
l>y  her  majesty,  her  lad  i es  no  longer 
scrupled  to  associate  with  the  grisette , to 
whom  they  had  at  first  shewn  a hostile 
disposition.'f'  The  spirited  grisette  began 
at  the  very  commencement  of  her  favour, 
to  take  pattern  from  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  and  to  observe,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  etiquette,  as  the  private  consort 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  introduced.  Accord- 
ingly  she  never  admitted  the  princes  or 

# ■ • f j 

* Hist,  privtc,  II.  p.  345. 

f Hichelicu,  VIII.  p.  1 64. 
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princesses  to  her  presence,  except  when 
they  requested  audi£nees,  or  when  she 
sen't  for  them  to  give  them  reprimands. 
In  both  cases,  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  were 
obllged  to  stand  before  the  mistress  of  the 
king,  who  kept  her  seat.  Except  the 
prin.ce  of  Conti  and  the  dauphin,  all  the 
other  princes  sübmitted  to  the  miperti- 
nence  of  the  haughty  favourite.*  This 
servility  was  worthy  of  most  of  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood,  who  vied  witli 
each  other  in  corrupting  the  moral s of  the 
nation,^  and  in  giving  the  greatest  scan- 
dal  both  in  words  and  deeds.  J 


* Richelieu,  VIII.  p.  1 62.  “ Madame  de  Pompadour 

se  permit  toutes  les  impertiuenccs  jjossibles  auprbs  des 
princes  du  sang.  Ils  s’y  soumettent  presque  lous  avec 
bassesse,  excepte,”  &c. 

t Ibid.  p.  84.  “ Tous  les  princes  affectoient  alors  de 

scandaliser  le  peuple  prir  leur  libertinage  ; et  presque  tous 
ont  ete  les  plus  audacieux  eonupteurs  de  la  nalion.” 

J Among  the  femalesvvho  gave  the  greatest  offen ce, 
was  the  duc-hess  de  Chartress,  aflerwards  duchess  of  Or- 
leans. This  princess  attended  the  funeral  of  the  first  dau- 
phin. Tired  of  the  slow  pace  of  the  procession  and  the 
gloomy  air  of  the  whole  soleinnity,  she  intbrrupted  the 
profound  silenceby  the  follq>ving  obscrvatLpn  to  the  bishop 
of  Meaux,  who  carried  the  hea'rt  of  the  deceased  prir.ee  : 
“ Monsieur  i Evetjue,"  said  she,  “ somebody  was  saving 
this  rnorning,  that  you  have  not  vet  lost  your  virgimty.” 
The  mourning-coach  was  filfed  with  ladies  and  ecclest- 
a.stics,  whocould  not  forbear  burstmg  into  a loud  laugh. 
Richelieu,  VIII.  p.  63. 
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From  tbe  first  appearance  of  Madame 
d’Etioles,  two  great  parties  were  formed  at 
eourt ; tbat  of  the  devotees,  at  tbe  bead  of 
wbich  was  tbe  dauphin,  and  that  of  tbe 
politicians,  nnder  tbe  direction  of  the  mis- 
tress  and  her  confidants.*  If  the  first  gave 
considerable  trouble  to  tbe  second,  still  the 
latter  always  maintained  the  ascendancy. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  soon  found  that 
Orri,  the  minister  of  finance,  wbo  enjoved 
universal  esteem,  was  much  too  honest  to 
comply  wifch  all  her  wishes  and  demands. 
She  etlected  his  disgrace,  and  Orri  feil 
arnid  the  regrets  ofthe  king,  andtbesigbs 
of  the  people.  The  mistress  whö  had 
caused  the  removal  of  Orri,  could  not  pre- 
vent  the  appointment  of  Machault,  whom 
he  had  recommended  as  his  successor 
hut  Machault  was,  in  the  sequel,  dismissed 
like  Maurepas,  and  all  the  other  ministers, 
wbo  would  not  conform  in  every  point 
with  the  will  of  the  prodigal  and  imperious 
mistress.  J The  power  of  Pompadour  in- 
creased  with  her  years,  and  with  the  de- 
cline  of  her  charms,  and  was  at  the  high- 
est  wlien  the  hing,  on  account  pf  a disgust- 

* Richelieu,  VII7.  p.  WC). 

t H'id.  VIII.  p.  170. 

. } lhid.  IX.  p.  81,  85.  Hist  privte , II.  p.  2Ö2,  344. 
III.  p.  103.  Duclos,  II.  p.  47Ö,  498. 
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ing  disease,  had  wholly  renounced  all  fa- 
miliarity  with  her.  She  was  the  only 
source  and  the  onlv  channel  of  favour, 
honours,  and  emoluments.  She  appointed 
ministers,  generals,  and  ambassadors,  and 
gave  audience  to  foreign  envoys.  She 
kept  up  a correspondence  with  foreign 
courts,  and  conducted  the  interior  con- 
cerns  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  de- 
partment  of  foreign  affairs.*  She  alone, 
gained  over  by  Kaunitz,  and  flattered  by 
the  familiär  letters  of  Maria  Theresa,  over- 
turned  that  System,  which  the  French 
court  had  prosecuted  for  ages  ; the  System 
of  annihilating,  or,  at  least,  of  circumscrib- 
ing,  more  and  more,  the  power  of  the 
liouse  of  Austria. By  the  unnatural 
connexion  with  Austria,  and  the  appoint- 
ment  of  States  men  and  generals,  destitute 
either  of  abilities  or  of  integrity,*  she  in- 
volved  France  in  all  the  great  calamities 

* See  the  authorities  quoted  above. 

f Mem.  de  Richelieu,  VII.  p.  205.  IX.  p.  248,  249. 
Duclus , II.  p.  412,  &c.  p.  498,  &c. 

t Richelieu,  IV.  “ Elle  substitua  a ccs  hommes  qui 
avoient  approfondi  les  afi'aires  administratives,  les  Roullier, 
les  Saint  Contest,  les  Paulniy,  les  Moras,  les  Cremille,  les 
Massiac,  les  Berrier,  et  autres  personnages  obscius  avant 
leur  ministere  et  connus  depuis  par  leursmalversaiions  dans 
les  affaires. ” 


2 K 3 


and  Uumiliations  ,which  befel  lier  during 
the  seven  years’  war. 

1 he  rnost  important  of  all  the  concerns 
supermtended  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
was  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  and 
pleasure  of  the  king.  France  vvould  have 
beeil  happy,  had  Madame  de  Pompadour 
been  as  great  a proficient  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment,  as  in  the  art  of  amusemeat.  * 
She  knew  how  to  season  every  breakfast, 'j~ 
every  diuner,  or  supper,  every  party  of 
pleasure,  every  excursion,  in  a word,  every 
species  of  diversion,  vvith  new  and  peculiar 
charms.  The  theatre,  in  particujar,  was 
a powerful  instrument  in  her  hands,£ 
She  was  herseif  an  excellent  actress,  and 
was  likewise  a good  judge  of  the  theatrical 
abilities  of  ’others.  The  grentlemen  and 

o 

ladies  of  the  court  vied  with  each  other 
in  offering  their  talents  for  the  stage,  and 
equally  urgent  were  the  applieations  for 

* Hist',  privee,  IT.,  p.  262.  “ Mais  surtout  eile  presida 

aux  plaislrs,  et  e’est  en  ce  moment  lev  scu  1 Departement 
qu’elh?  avoit,  le  seid  qui  Lui  convenoit,  et  qu’elLe  remplit 
avec  tont  le  gout  et  tout  le  talent  possible.” 

f RicMieu,  IV.  p.  86.  “ Pour  plairc  au  roi  eile  se 

deguisoit,  tlans  de  petites  matsons  de  plaisance  autour  de 
Versailles,  tatitftt en  paysanne,  et  tantöten  bergere,  servant 
a dejouner  au  roi  sous  ces  costumes.’ 

+ ' Hid.  VIII.  p.  182.  “ La  comedie  Tut  bienlot  uft 

jnussant  Instrument  dans  les  mains  de  la  favorite,” 
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the  lionour  of  being  admitted  to  the  re 
presentations  given  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour and  her  Company.  The  fondness 
for  the  drama  was  communicated  by  the 
court  to  the  Capital,  and  to  the  provinces, 
and  even  extended  to  the  convents ; and 
this  theatrical  mania  poisoned  the  morals 
of  infancv  and  vouth  more  than  all  the 

«7  «/ 

other  bad  examples  of  the  court  had  yet 
done.# 

Madame  de  Pompädour’s  talents  in  the 
art  of  a musement,  were  equalled  by  those 
of  her  brother,  in  the  art  of  fitting  up  the 
interior  of  palaces  and  houses  in  the  rnost 
convenient  manner,  and  of  embellishino* 
thern  with  equal  taste  and  magnificence. 
So  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  this  art 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  to  the  mar- 
quis  de  Marigny  alone  was  it  owing,  that 
it  made  such  astonishing  prögress  in  so 
short  a time,  and  that  France  became  the 
only  pattern  for  the  conveniences  as  well 
as  for  the  pleasures  of  life,^ 

■ it  < L:  j'l  •• ! i * . * . i ; • ; • ' 1*.  J . V;  ) 

* Viepriyte  de  Louis  XV, \ II.  p.  307.  “ Cest  a eile 
cc'  gout  scenique,  qui  s’est  empare  generale-» 
uüdnt  de  tqule  la  France,  des  princes,  des  grands,  des  bour- 
geois ; qui  a p<?nelr<*  jusques  d.  n;  les  coiiyens,  et  qui,  em- 
pqisoiinant  les  nucurs  de  i’enl'ance  par  cette  foule  d’eieves 
dont  ont  besoin  taut  de  spectacles,  a porte  la  corruption  u. 
son  comble.”  1 > 

t Ui*L  privfe,  II.  p.  346,  7.  “ It  is  scarcely  possibl« 
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By  none  of  herexertions  for  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  king  diel  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour render  herseif  more  indispensably 
necessary  to  him,  than  by  seeking  and 
providing  fit  objects  for  bis  embraces, 
when  disease  prevented  her  from  tasting 
or  imparting  the  joys  of  love.  The  mar- 
quise  undertook  this  task  the  more  cheer- 
fully,  because  it  was  by  this  alone  that 
she  could  guard  against  the  risk  which  she 

O # O # 

miglit  have  incurred,  had  the  king,  with- 
out  her  interference,  eonceived  a passion 
for  some  lady  of  rank,  who  would  soon, 
perhaps,  have  put  an  end  to  her  authority. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  intrusion  of  any 
dangerous  rival,  she  educated  young  girls 
of  superior  beauty  for  the  use  of  the  mo- 
narch,  instructing  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren  how  to  please  the  illustrious  lecher, 

to  conceive  the  improvements  that  havebeen  xnade  in  the 
art  of  fitting  up  and  embcllishing  housessince  172?,  when 
the  happy  ideas  of  thein  were  for  the  first  tinie  displayed 
in  the  Bourbon  paläce.  We  have  already  observed  what 
admiration  was  exeited  by  the  eftorts  of  this  art  niade  at 
Choisy  for  the  first  mistresses  of  Louis  XV . At  that  time 
it  was  only  in  its  infancy.  1 he  artof  embehishing,  deco- 
ratins,  and  furnishing,  was  in  some  measure  created  by 
the  marquis  de  Marigny,  whoin  Petronius  would  have- 
y\tdel(’gau darum  arbiter . VVhat  a prodigious  progress  has 
luxury  uiade  in  this  line  ! Cote,  who  died  in  J 735,  was 
the  first  that  placed  mirrors  over  chimney-pieces.  Now- 
a-days  the  meanest  citizen  disdains  an  apartment  which 
is  not  decorated  with  thein.” 
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and  herseif  conclucting  them  to  bis  bed.# 
The  cominencement  of  tliis  Institution, 
v^hich  soon  became  notorious,  boih  in 
France  and  the  rest  ot  Purope,  by  the 
name  of  the  parc-au-cerf,  took  place  in 
the  year  1/53,  when  the  king,  from  see- 
ing  a miniature  shewn  hirn  by  one  of  his 
eourtiers,  feil  in  love  with  Miss  Murphy-, 
a native  of  Ireland,  at  that  time  a girl  of 
fourteen.-j-  As  soon  as  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour discovered  the  propensity  - of  the 
king,  she  offered  him  her  lonely  pleasure- 
house,  which  she  had  built  for  private  gra- 
tifications,  in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Both 
this  and  all  the  other  places  destined  for 
the  same  purpose,  had  the  appearance  of 
cottages  or  farm-houses.  The  interior 
was  fitted  up  with  everv  possible  conveni- 
ence,  and  in  a style  of  the  most  elegant 
simplicity.  The  young  priestesses  vvho 
iuhabited  this  ahnost  inaccessible  temple 
of  pleasure,  every  year  became  more  nu- 
merous,  and  vvere  more  speedily  replaced 
by  others.  Not  only  the  foundress  of  this 

* 'Man.  de  Richelieu,  l\r.  p.  8ß.  “ Elle  se  devouoit 

aussi  a des  tniuisteres  plus  indignes  : eile  elevoil  cu  sccret 
de  petites  filleS  pour  les  plaisirs  du  roi,  les  preparoit  a sa 
couche,  les  y playoit,  instruisant  les  malhcureux  enfans 
seduits  des  gbuts  du  vieux  lubjrique,  et  de  ce  qu’ü  fulloit 
faire  pourparve'nir  ul’ainuser.” 

t Ilid.  p.  K)4,  5.  llist.  privec,  111.  p.  iß,  17, 
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establishment,  but  likewise  the  rninisters, 
the  bankers  of  the  court,  the  valets,  and 
many  other  persons  exerted  themselves  to 
provide  tenants  for  the  parc-au-cerf  \ and 
the  king  himself  in  bis  journies  and  ex- 
cursions  kept  a vigilant  look-out  to  disco- 
ver  young  beauties  worthy  of  bis  em- 
braces.  “ Settin«;  aside  the  mi schief  done 
by  this  odi.ous  institution  to  public  morals, 
it  cost  the  state  prodigious  sums.  Who 
can  calculate  the  expence  occasioned  by 
the  long  train  of  pimps  and  their  under- 
lings,  by  the  conveyance  of  the  victims 
from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  by  their 
instruction  in  the  art  of  pleasure,  b)^  their 
dress  and  the  Ornaments  for  their  persons! 
Add  to  this,  the  sums  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  to  those  who  had  not  suceeeded  in 
exciting  the  sluggish  desires  of  the  sultan, 
tfnd  who  were,  nevertheless,  to  beremune- 
rated  for  their  servitude,  their  silence,  and 
above  all,  for  their  shame  : moreover,  the 
rewards  of  the  nymphs  who  were  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  afford  the  monarch  complete 
gratifiCation : hnally,  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions  to  those  sultanas  who  carried  in  their 
wombs  the  costly  pledges  of  their  fecun- 
dity  ; and  it  will  be  found,  that,  on  an 
average,  each  of  them  could  not  have  cost 
the  state  rauch  less  than  one  million  of 
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iivves.  if  vve  suppose  that  only  two  a 
week,  or  in  ten  years  a thousancl  girls 
passed  through  this  singulär  state  of  pro- 
bation,  tbe  result  is  a Capital  of  a thousand 
million,  which  the  parc-au-cerf  must 
have  cost.  From  this  time  the  acquits  du 
comptant , or  Orders  of  the  king  upon  the 
treasury,  without  mentioning  to  what 
purpose  the  monies  were  applied,  annually 
increa$ed  to  such  a degree,  that  the  parli- 
ament  at  length  represented  to  the  king, 
that  tliese  acquits  du  comptant , which 
under  Louis  XIV.  never  amounted  to 
ten  millions  a-year,  now  exceeded  one 
hundred  millions.”* 

The  historian  from  whom  I have  quoted 
the  preceding  passage  has  probably  ex- 
aggerated  the  expences  of  the  parc-au- 
cerf ) in  other  respects,  hovvever,  he  has 
ratlier  diminished  than  ma<rnified  the  se- 
cret  abominations  of  the  lascivious  mo- 
narch.  The  fair  inhabitants  of  the  parc- 
au-cerf,  who  were  pregnant  by  the  king, 
were  commonly  married  to  ofiicers,  who 
received  witli  tliem  a considerable  dowry. 
The  child ren  were  educated  at  a great  ex- 
pence,  and  a provision  was  afterwards 
inade  for  them.  A courtier  who  had  made 


* Bist,  privte,  III.  p.  1 7_,  18. 
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the  most  particular  enquiries  concerning 
the  adventures  oftlie  parc-au-cerf\  assured 
the  abbe  Soulavie  tliat  the  king  had  pro- 
vided  for,  or  as  the  French  term  it,  ruade 
the  fortune  of  at  least 'eighteen  bundred 
females,  whom  he  had  debauched  or  be- 
gotten.*  When  the  victiins  of  the  royal 
lust  were  too  dear  to  be  purchased,  they 
were  carried  off'  vv ithout  farther  ceremony. 
Such  was  the  fate,  among  others,  of  four 
beautiful  nuns  in  the  convent  of  ßon- 
Secours,  who  were  fo  reib  ly  conveyed  to 
the  parc-au-cerf,  and  there  violated» 
Patents  lost  their  ehildren  and  husbands 
their  wives,  without  being  able  to  dis— 
cover  what  had  become  of  them.  Louis 
XV.  once  saw  a girl,  nine  years  old,  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  uneommonly 
well-growti  for  her  age,  walking  with  her 
governess  in  the  Tuileries.  Nobody  knew 
to  whom  the  child  belonged.  Sartine  re- 
ceived  directions  to  diseover  the  parents 
and  their  residence.  The  governess  was 
found,  and  the  child  was  purchased  of 
her  for  fifty  louis  d’ors.  Louis  took  it 
into  his  head  to  wait  upon  the  beautiful 
girl  himself,  and  to  educate  her  for  his 
pleasure.  He  supplied  her  himself  with 


* j\Um.  de  Richelieu,  IV.  p.  355. 
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victuals  and  drink;  gave  her  clothes  and 
play-things,  and  took  care  to  anticipate 
all * her  wishe-s.  The  king,  at  length, 
overcame  theaversion  Wh  ich  Mademoiselle 
Tiercelin  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
young  lady)  had,  at  first  conceived  for 
him.  She  bore  him  a son.  The  kingre- 
munerated  her  compliance  and  fecundity, 
with  the  disbursement  of  a yearly  expence 
of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  incurred 
by  this  youthful  partner  of  his  bed.# 

Düring  the  time  that  Louis  XV.  caused 
the  most  beautiful  children  in  every  part 
of  his  kingdom  to  be  purchased  or  stolen, 
he  had  transient  amours,  in  whicli  the 
most  odious  intriemes  or  acts  of  violence 
were  employed,  with  various  females. 
He  promised  a Mademoiselle  de  Romans, 
who,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  wastermed 
a prodigy  of  nature,  to  ac-knowledge  her 
child  as  his  own  if  she  should  become 
pregnant  by  him.-f-  The  fair  Romans 
bore  him  a son,  whom  she  nourished  at 
her  own  breast,  and  brbught  u]j  in  her 
own  lap  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  off- 
spring of  a king.  The  jealous  Pompadour 
persuaded  the  monarch,  in  one  of  his  cold 
and  thoughtless  moments,  to  violate  his 

* Richelieu,  IV.  p.  352,  3. 
t lkid.  IV.  p.  350. 
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royal  worcl,  and  stole  from  Mademoiselle 
de  Romans  her  only  child,  her  darling  and 
her  pride.  The  infant  was  so  artfully 
concealed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  neg- 
lected,  that  he  was  not  discovered  with- 
out  great  difficulty  after  the  decease  of 
Louis  XV. — Another  lady,  Madame  de 
JVlailli  Breze,  died  of  grief,  because  the 
king  had  so  little  regard  for  her  affection, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  lier  honour  as  to  refuse 
a favour  which  she  had  asked  for  her 
husband.*  Louis  sometimes  distributed 
arnong  the  ladies  who  belonged  to  his  fa- 
miliär circle,  bonbons  that  were  mixed 
with  powder  of  cantharides.  These  bon- 
bons frequently  inflamed  the  appetites  of 
those  who  had  partaken  of  them  to  such  a 
pitch  that  they  rushed  with  irresistible 
ardor  into  eacli  other’s  embraces.  It  was 
aflirmed  that  many  ladies  died  of  the  ef- 
fects  of  the  darfgerous  drug  and  the  de- 
baucheries  which  they  had  occasioned.-j- 
These  detestable  practices  were  not  more 
notorious  than  the  orgies  des  echanges, 
as  they  were  denominated,  in  which  the 
king  relinquished  Pompadour  to  the  em- 
braces of  his  minister,  Choiseul,  while  he 
himself  indulged  in  the  delights  of  love 

* Richelieu , IV.  p.  355. 

Ibid. 
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vvith  the  duchess  de  Grammont,  the  sister 
ofthe  latter.  If  any  thing  could  appear 
incredible  of  a prince  such  as  Louis  XV . 
we  might  be  permitted  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  last  mentioned  particulars, 
and  likewise  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing  violated  by  force  a Madame  de  Salis, 
who  is  said,  from  despair  to  have  put  an 
end  to  her  life.# 

Frequently  as  Louis  XV.  changed  his 
private  mistresses,  he  was  extremely  fear- 
ful  of  changing  those  whom  he  had  pub- 
licly  acknowledged.'j-  Hence  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  Ieisure  to  collect  the  pro- 
digious  wealth,  and  the  copious  treasures 
of  nature  and  art  which  she  amassed  while 
she  was  in  power.  The  king  gave  her 
live  huadred  thousand  livres  to  purchase 
her  hotel  at  Paris,  and  the  decorations 
and  furniture  cost  no  less  a sum.  She  had 
hotels  of  the  same  kind  at  Fontainebleau 
and  Versailles,  but  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  the  inchanted  palace  of  Bellevue.  J For 
her  all  the  French  artists  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  display  of  tbeir  talents,  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  poured  forth 
its  most  beautiful  and  costly  productions. 


* Richelieu,  IV.  p.  353. 

t I hid,  IV.  p.  47t).  . . ;• 

t lind,  VIII.  p;  175,  &c.  Hist,  prioe e,  III.  p.  10,  11, 
IV.  2Q. 
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The  palace  of  no  rnonarch  in  Europe  was 
so  superbly  and  so  elegantly  furnished  as 
the  country-house  and  the  hotels  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour.  The  sale  of  her 
efFects,  after  her  death,  lasted  a whole 
year.  It  was  a spectacle  to  which  people 
went  from  curiosity  as  to  a museum, 
vvhere  they  daily  beheld  rarities  which 
they  had  never  seen  before.*  None  ven- 
tured  to  calculate  the  millions  which  the 
marquis  de  Marigny,  the  brother  of  the 
mistress,  found  among  her  efFects.  The 
marquise,  providing  against  every  accident 
that  might  happen,  had  invested  large 
sums  in  every  bank  in  Europe,  which 
swelled  the  property  she  left  in  Traute 
to  an  am ou nt  that  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.  She  shewed  hercontem.pt  for  the 
nation  by  appointing  a knight  of  St. 
Louis  to  be  her  ecuijer , a female  of  quality 
to  be  her  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  a procureur  au  chatelet  to  be  her 
maitre  d'hotel. -f*  She  richly  deserved  the 
epigrams  and  the  execrations  that  were  la- 
vished  upon  her  during  her  life,  and  after 

* Hist,  prüfte,  IV.  29.  “ La  seule  vente  de  son  mo- 

bil ier  dura  un  an.  C’etoit  nn  spectacle,  ou  l’on  alloit  par 
curiosite  : on  y trouvoit  continuellement  des  rareti5s,  qu’on 
11'avoit  vues  nulle  pari.  II  sembloitque  toutes  les  paities 
du  itiönde  se  fussent  rendues  tributaires  du  luxe  de  la  mar- 
quise.” 

f lhid.  III.  p.  11. 
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her  death.*  Soulavie,  wlio  suspects  the 
duke  de  Choiseul  of  poisoning  the  dau- 
pliin,  the  dauphiness,  thequeen,  and  many 
other  persons,  likewise  charges  that  mini- 
ster vvith  the  crime  of  having  removed  his 
benefactress,  the  marquise  de  Pompadour, 
out  of  his  vvay  by  the  same  expedient.-f- 
After  the  death  of  Pompadour,  the  king 
was  neither  better  nor  the  people  more 
happy  than  before.  Power,  consequence, 
wealth,  and  honours,  now  devolved  en- 
tirely  to  the  duke  de  Choiseul  and  his  sis- 
ter  the  duchess  de  Grammont,  who  did  not 
make  a more  laudable  use  of  them  than 
their  predecessor.  The  duchess  de  Gram- 
mont  had,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
times,  some  passades  with  the  king,  but 
was  disappointed  in  her  wish  to  become 
his  professed  mistress.  For  the  influence 
she  possessed,  she  was  more  indebted  to 
her  brother  than  to  herseif.  Men  of  the 
highest  rank  were  as  assiduous  in  their  at- 
tendance  on  the  little  Julie,  who  enjoved 
the  contidence  of  Madame  de  Grammont, 
as  onthe  king  himself;  and  the  poetasters 
not  only  celebrated  Julie’ s charms,  but  sung 
the  graees  of  her  favourite  lap-dog.* 

* Ilist.  privte,  IV. 

J Kkheüeu,  IV.  p.  341,  2.  Pampadour  died  in  1764 
X lbid.  IV.  p.  253.  “ Elle  recevdit  chez  eile  des 
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Louis  XV.  after  the  decease  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  had  some  thonghts  of 
marrying  some  young  and  beautiful  prin- 
cess,  and  of  breaking  up  bis  seraglio.  Thifc 
idea,  it  is  true,  was  of  short  duratioli ; but 
notwithstanding  all  the  variety  and  novelty 
of  enjoyment  whieh  the  parc-au-cerf  af~ 
forded,  the  empty  head  and  heart  of  the 
monarch  wanted  that  kind  of  female  Society 
and entertainment whieh  longhabithadren- 
dered  almost  indispensably  necessary.  Ile 
found  both  in  a person  of  the  low?est  cha- 
racter,  who,  from  her  earliest  youth,  had 
beefi  a servant  of  the  common  Venus,  and 
had  belono’ed  from  the  middle  of  the  vear 

O 

1767,  to  a count  du  Barry,  who  trafneked 
with  her  charrns,  after  he  had  himself  en- 
joyed  them  to  satiety.*  Du  Barry  re- 
commended  her,  among  others,  to  the 

Stands  de  haut  parage,  des  seigneurs  meine.  Les  grands 
et  la  petite  noblesse  etoient  admis  pele-mele  chez  Julie; 
iis  venoient  a l'cnvi  mendier  et  s’avilir  ciiez  ehe.  Des 
poeteraux  lui  adressoient  des  vers  su-r  ses  graces  ; et  pour 
iui  ptdire  ils  en  coinposaient  aussi  ä l’honneur  de  son 
chien.” 

* The  countess  du  Barry  was  horn  in  1744,  and  was 
the  da ughter  of  a cornrnis  mix  a'ides  at  Vaucouletfrs.  See 
the  Mt  Ares  de  Lu  comptesse  du  Barry , p.  i.  It  is  not 
true  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a monk  and  a cook,  äs  is 
affirmed  in  the  Merri.  de  Richelieu,  IV.  p.  3öG  ; neitlier 
is  it  a circumstanceso  unprecedented  asSoulavie  imagined, 
that  a king  sliould  place  a common  piystitute  so  near  the 
throne.  n ' 
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king’s  valet,  Le  Bel,  as  a morsel  worthy  of 
bis  master.*  After  he  had  seen  her,  Le  Bel, 
in  June,  1/68,  introduced  Mademoiselle 
Lange,  by  vvhich  name  she  then  went,  to 
tlie  king.  Louis  was  so  delighted  with  the 
charms  and  the  other  accomplishments  of 
the  practised  fair  one,  that  he  declared,  he 
had  never  enjoyed  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  arms  of  any  other  woman.  The  duke 
de  Noailles  explained  the  enigma  to  the 
monarch  by  this  ingenuous  reply : “ It  is 
evident  that  your  majesty  has  never  been 
in  a brothel.”<j~  The  major  part  of  the 
courtiers  merely  observed  that  the  king 
had  an  extraordinary  taste.  The  duke  de 
Richelieu  and  liis  party  supported  the  new 
mistress  in  the  most  strenuous  manner.^ 
No  person  was  more  inveterate  agamst  her 
than  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  was  too 
proud  to  bend  to  a strumpet,  and  the 
duchess  de  Grammont  could  never  forget 
or  forgive  her  having  been  deprived  of  the 
favours  of  the  king  by  a common  pros- 
titute.  Both  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
new  mistress  from  being  publicly  presented 
to  the  king.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  presentation,  the  minister  and  his 
emissaries  excited  such  a Sensation  in  the 

Uir.-i  il.  . -j  7 

* L er /rer,  p.  22,  &c.  ' 

f Richelieu,  as  above.  Vie  privie,  IV.  p.  159., 

X ibid.  IX.  p.  356,  7. 
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public  mind  that  all  the  streets  and  avenues 
to  tlie  palace  of  Versailles  were  thronged 
with  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people. 
The  duke  de  Choiseul  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude,  and  Louis  was  on  the  point  of  coun- 
termanding  the  ceremony,  when  Madame 
du  Barry,  beauteous  as  a goddess,  entered, 
and  was  presented  by  the  duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, with  these  words : Sire , voici  Ma- 
dame du  Barry;  eile  entrera , Sire,  si 
vous  en  donnez  l'ordre.  The  king,  taken 
by  surprise,  went  to  meet  her,  acknow- 
ledged  her  as  the  countess  du  Barry,  and 
immediately  assigned  her  the  apartments 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour.*  Not  long  before  this  pre- 
sentation,  the  king  insisted  that  she  should 
be  married  to  the  count  du  Barry,  a bro- 
ther  of  the  man  whose  mistress  she  had 
been,  that,  as  he  alledged,  it  might  be  out 
of  bis  power  to  commit  a folly.-p  This 
marriage  was  afterwards  annulled.  The 
countess  aspired  to  the  honour  of  becom- 
ing  queen  of  France,  a design  which  the 
rninisters  devoted  to  her,  encouraged  in 

* Richelieu,  IV.  p.  405. 

f heitres , p.  30.  “ Qu’on  la  marie  done  prompte- 

ment,  afin  que  je  sois  dans  1 ijiipossibiliie  de  faire  quelque 
sottise.”  , 
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their  letters,  but  privately  frustrated,  but 
the  accomplishment  of  which  they  would 
probably  bave  been  unable  to  hinder,  had 
the  life  of  the  king  been  prolonged.  At 
the  golden  toilette,  which  the  king  pre- 
sented  to  his  mistress,  and  the  like  to 
which  neither  the  queen  at  a former  pe- 
riod  nov  the  young  dauphiness  aftervvards 
possessed,  was  seen  a mirror,  over  which 
two  cupids  holding  a crown,  hovered  in 
such  a manner  that  it  was  suspended  over 
the  head  of  the  countess  whenever  she 
looked  in  the  glass.*  After  the  presen- 
tation,  the  countess  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  but  he  rejected  with 
scorn  every  overture  towards  a reconcilia- 
tion.  F r.oin  this  moment  du  Barry  co- 
operated  with  the  chancellor  Maupeou 
in  the  fall  of  Choiseul’s  party,  which  she 
at  length  eflected  about  the  end  of  the 
year  17/0,  by  representing  to  the  king, 
that  Choiseul  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  refractory  parliaments,  and  thus 
encouraged  them  in  their  disobedience  to 
his  will.-p  Shortly  before  the  disgrace 

* Vie  privie,  IV.  206. 

. f See,  in  particular,  the  letter  of  the  cliancellor  in  the 
Letlrcs,  p.  67.  “ You  have  no  less  influehce  in  affairs  of 

state,  than  if  you  held  yonrself  the  feins  of  govermnent. 
As,  therefore,  our  interests  are  one,  we  ought  to  hr  per- 
fectly  agreed,  and  to  take  no  measures,  except  for  the  ge« 
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of  her  brother,  the  duchess  de  Grammont 
was  desirous  of  making  the  duke  de  No- 
rdes, the  Mediator  between  herseif  and 
“ the  divinity  who  was  the  delight  of  the 
court.”*  The  countess,  with  an  honest 
and  noble  indignation,  rejected  the  hypo- 
critical  professions  and  false  tenders  of  the 
duchess,  recapitulating,  in  her  answer  to 
the  duke  de  Noailles,  all  the  malicious 
cal umnies  and  hostile  schemes  which  the 
duchess  had  circulated  and  planned  against 
her  and  the  king.  After  the  disgrace  of 
Choiseuil,  the  princes  and  princesses  (with 
the  exception  of  the  dauphin  and  dau- 
phiness, particularly  the  formerj)  the  mi- 
neral w'elfare,  in  which,  as  good  subjects,  we  find  also 
our  ovvn  advantage.  (The  hypocritei)  The  day  betöre 
yesterday,  we  gave,  as  you  prettily  express  it,  a sound 
drubbing  to  the  Parliameut,  but  that  hau'ghty  body  is  in- 
stigated  bv  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  to  revblt  against  the  new 
law  enactod  by  bis  majesty.”  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1770,  were  issued  two  Letlrcs  de  cachet  for  the  dukes  de 
Choiseuil  and  de  Praslin.  Ibid.  p.  170. 

* Such  is  the  expression  of  the  duke  de  Noailles. 
Lcttres,  p.  Ö5. — “ avec  la  divinite'  qui  fait  les  delices  de  la 
cour.” 

•t  It  was  long  attempted  to  effect  a reconeiliation  be- 
tween the  countess  and  the  dauphin,  his  consort  and  his 
sisters.  These  illustrious  ladies  soon  entered  into  an  ac- 
eoinmodation  with  her,  but  the  heir  to  the  crown  con- 
tinued  immoveable.  At  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
suffer  the  countess  to  be  introduced  to  him,  but  treated  her 
with  the  utinost  contempt.  “ You  would  not  imagine,” 
says  the  countess,  in  a lctter  to  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  to 
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nisters  and  generals,  thedignified  clergy 
and  courtiers,  jjrostrated  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  countess,  and  every  impartial 
person  must  acknowledge,  that  though 
the  courtezan  might  be  niore  arrogant  and 
wanton,  she  was  mueh  less  contemptible 
than  any  of  those  by  whom  she  was 
adored.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  almost  all  the  princes  who  had  given 
it  their  support  had  recourse  to  the  coun- 
tess, that  they  might  through  her  means 
eifert  their  reconciliation  with  the  kin£. 
This  was  the  case  among  others  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  the  sequel,  like- 
wise  made  use  of  the  countess  to  procure 
the  king’s  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
Madame  de  Montesson.  The  countess 
promised  to  do  her  utmost,  and  then  con- 
tinued  in  a familiär  tone:  Tenez  gros 
ptre,  voulez-vous  que  je  vons  donne  un 
hon  conseil.  Commencez  par  epouser , 
\ nous  verrons  par  la  suite  ä faire  mieiix 
• pour  vous  : j'  if  suis  moi-merne  fortement  i n- 
s teressee  * 1t  was  not  from  arrogance,  but 

what  a length  that  great  unmanncrly  boy  carried  his  rude- 
ness.  When  we  vverc  with  him,  he  was  or  pretended  to 
be  engaged  in  looking  out  of  the  windovv ; though  we 
were  announced,  he  never  quitted  that  posture ; we,  at 
length,  lef t the  room,  without  having  beeil  honoured 
| by  hiin  with  a single'look.” 

* j Litt n-s,  p.  151. 
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yoathful  levity  and  want  of  delicacy  of 
sentiraent,  that  she  gave  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  the  appellation  of  gros  pere. 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed,  au 
expression  which  she  made  use  of  to  the 
king,  who  was  preparing  coflfee  in  her 
apartment,  and  did  not  perceive  that  it 
boiled.  over.  Eh  ! la  France , cried  she, 
prends  donc  garde,  ton  cajfc  f- — t le 
camp.*  With  the  importunities  of  the 
princes,  it  was  difficult  for  the  countess  to 
avoid  giving  way  to  petulance  and  her 
former  habits. 

The  prince  de  Soubise  had  the  mean- 
ness  to  offer  the  viscount  du  Barry  one  of 
bis  relations  in  marriage  ; and  the  prince 
of  Conde,  the  son-in-law  of  the  former,. 
consented  to  the  match  on  these  condi- 
tions : that  the  king  should  purchase  bis 
hotel,  make  him  a present  of  a million 
and  a half  of  livres  to  pay  his  dcbts,  and 
give  him  a seat  in  the  council.  The  two 
former  demandswere  granted,  but  not  the 
latter,  and  yet  the  prince  of  Conde  re- 
joiced  that  he  had  made  so  good  a market 
of  the  honour  of  his  alliance  with  the 

* What  was  much  more  indecorous  than  the  fan.iiliar 
la  France  of  the  countess,  was  the  appellation  of  Jtcrvt, 
used  by  her  brother-in-iaw,  when  speaking  of  the  Jung 
in  the  Company  of  the  gamblers  with  whom  he  associatedi. 
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Countess  du  Barry.*  The  same  prince, 
previoüs  to  the  first  visit  which  he  paid 
the  countess,  sent  to  inquire  at  what  hour 
lie  might  have  the  Kappiness  of  paying 
his  respects  to  her.  At  the  second  visit, 
the  prince  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
making  a similar  inquiry ; but,  on  this  oc- 
casion,  the  countess  made  him  vvait  a con- 
siderable  time  in  her  anti-chamber,  to 
bring  him  to  his  duty.  The  prince  ac- 
eommodated  himself  to  her  wishes,  and 
redoubled  his  attentions,-|-  to  make  the 
countess  forget  thathe  had  sought  to  eflfect 
his  reconciliation  with  the  king  by  means 
of  the  chancellor,  and  not  through  her. 
After  such  examples,  it  wa*  excusable  in 
the  other  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics,  if,  in 
their  solicitude  to  please  the  countess, 
they  proved  unmindful  of  their  dignity 
and  duty.  The  chancellor,  Maupeou,  al- 
ways  called  the  countess  his  dear  niece^ 
and  shewed  her,  amidst  expressions  of  the 
most  delicate  flattery,  all  the  civilities 
which  she  asked  of  him,  or  which  he 
thought  would  be  agreeable  to  her.^;  For 
none  of  the  ministers  who  cringed  to  the 

* Lettres,  p.  153,  &c. 

t Ibid.  p.  158. 

| See  the  collection  of  Letters  to  and  from  the  coun- 
tess. 
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royal  favourite  had  she  performed  so  much 
as  for  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  and  noue  re- 
paid  her  kindness  witli  such  black  in- 
gratitude.  By  means  of  the  chancellor, 
Maupepu,  she  saved  this  worthless  wretch 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner ; she 
loaded  him  with  honours  and  riches ; she 
gave  him  all  that  a beautiful  wonian  can 
give  to  her  seducer,  and,  nevertheless,  the 
duke  sought  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
chancellor  through  the  countess,  and  the 
disgra.ee  of  the  countess  through  a Madame 
de  Neuquerque.  The  chancellor  discover- 
ed  his  perfidy,  and  immediately  commu- 
nicated  it  to  the  countess,  who  was  in- 
flamed  with  just  indignation,  vvliich  she 
poured  fortli  in  a letter  that  reflects  as 
much  honour  on  her  understanding,  as 
disgrace  on  the  heart  of  the  traitor.* 
The  unmasked  and  trembling  villain 
threvv  him  seif  at  the  feet  of  his  offendecl 
benefactress,  who  had  the  generosity  to 
forget  the  injury  vvhich  the  hypocrite  had 
intended  her.  The  most  important, . and, 

* heitres,  p.  192.  ‘ Y ous,  que  j’ai  sauvd  de  la  main 
da  bourreauV  vous,  dont  j’ai  eu  la  foiblesse  d’eeouter  la 
passion  ! vous  que  j’ai  comble  de  biens,  d'honneurs  et  de 
difmites  ! vous,  qui  devriez  baisir  les  traces  de  mes  pas,  vous 
avez  eu  l'indignite  de  me  tromper,  et  vous  presentez-yous 
meme  au  roi  uue  fennne  pour  supplanter  votre  bien- 

faitrice  1”  .1.  ’ 
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at  the  same  time,  the  most  obsequious  of 
all  the  mini  sters,  was  Terrav,  the  comp- 
t roher- general.  This  hard-hearted  man, 
not  content  with  gratifying  all  the  wishes 
of  the  countess,  and  admitting  all  the 
Orders  dravvn  by  the  prodigal  favourite  on 
the  banker  of  the  court,  anticipated  all 
her  wants,  placed,  unsolicited,  very  large 
sums  at  her  disposal,  and  shewed  her  the 
way  how  botli  of  them  might  cheat  the 
king,  and  plunder  the  nation.  The  coun- 
tess  having,  in  the  early  period  of  her 
exaltation,  spoken  favourably  to  the  king 
of  the  comptroller-general,  he  vvrote  a let- 
ter  to  her,  saying,  that  this  favour  deserved 
on  his  part  the  most  lively  gratitude  ; that 
the  king  allowed  her  a pension  of  thirty 
thousand  livres  a month,  whieh,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  great  ex pence  attendant  on 
her  Station,  was  by  far  too  little,  as  was 
evin'ced  by  the  mundats  whieh  she  was 
obliged  to  dravv  upon  the  banker  of  the 
court ; that  he  would  therefore  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  double  this  pension,  as 
it  would  produce  a saving,  and  obviate 
the  necessitv  of  mamlats,  but  that  he 
would  teil  her  in  contidence,  that  he 
would  direct  her  Orders  to  be  paid  as  be- 
töre.* Not  long  aftervvards,  an  annuity 

* Lcllrcs,  p.  60,  61. 
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of  three  hundred  thousand  livres  reverted 
to  the  royal  exchequer,  by  the  death  of 
the  count  de  Clermont.  The  abbe  Ter- 
ray  requested  the  king  to  settle  one-third 
of  this  sura  on  the  countess  du  Barry  ; 
and  the  fa von  rite  repaid  his  zeal  by  pre- 
vailing  on  bis  majesty  to  give  Terray 
fifty  thousand  livres  per  annum  out  of  the 
remainder.*  The  countess  sold  her  an- 
nuity  for  one  million  in  ready  money  to 
the  royal  treasury  ; and  Terray  assured 
her,  that  she  might  nevertheless  continue 
to  dravv  her  one  hundred  thousand  livres.-j- 
Soon  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  farming 
out  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder,  Ter- 
ray  demanded  a pnt  de  vin  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  livres.  The  farrners  com- 
plained  of  this  requisition  io  the  chan- 
cellor,  and  the  chancellor  laid  the  affair 
before  the  king.  Terray  then  pretended 
that  he  had  required  the  three  hundred 
thousand  livres  for  the  countess,  and  in  a 
gallant  letter  begged  her  acceptance  of  this 
present.  The  countess  replied,  that  the 
chancellor  might  be  right,  but  that  the 
conduct  of  the  abbe  was  much  too  polite 
for  her  to  enter  into  a rigid  examination 


* Lettres,  p.  88,  89. 
\ Ibid.  p.  113. 
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of  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; that  she  had 
etfaced  the  disadvantageous  iinpressions 
made  bv  the  chancellor,  and  convinced 
the  kine  that  the  abbe  was  a man  full  of 
resources.*  In  the  year  177*L  the  honime 
(V affaires  of  the  countess  deinanded  six 
hundred  thousand  livres,  without  specify- 
ing  the  purpose  to  wliich  the  money  was 
to  be  applied.  Terray  returned  for 
answer,  that  the  royal  exchequer  was  not 
$0  inexhaustible  as  she  seemed  to  think ; 
that  she  had  drawn  from  it  eighteen  mil- 
lions,  exclusive  of  many  smaller  articles, 
nevertheless,  three  hundred  thousand  livres 
were  at  her  service,  if  that  sum.  would 
suffice.^  It  was  not  a sense  of  duty  that 
caused  the  backwardness  of  the  chancellor 
on  this  occasion — it  was  intended  to  in- 
stigate  the  countess,  in  the  hope  of  an  un- 
limited  liberality,  to  elfect  the  ruin  of  the 
chancellor,  and  to  proeure  bis  oflrce  for 
the  abbe.  Eighteen  millions  in  tive  vea'rs 
certainly  appears  a prodigious  sum  ; and 
vet  1 cannot  assert  with  the  author  of • the 
private  history/bf  Louis  XV.  either  that 
the  countess  du* ‘Barry  eost  the  state  more 
thari  all  the  otheV  mistresses  of  that  1110- 

• * . *’  »1  y. 

* LcltrOQ  p.'Ui'l,  Wß. 

t Uhl.  p.  l;i8>  Uly,- , j: 
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narch  put  together,  or  that  Louis  imposed 
roore  taxes  than  all  his  sixty-five  prede- 
cessors.  Neither  perhaps  ought  it  even 
to  be  said,  that  the  countess  du  Barry  re- 
ceived  more  from  the  state  du  ring-  the 
above-mentioned  period  than  am  other 
rnistress,  but  only  that  she  squandered 
more,  and  by  her  profusion  gave  very 
great  ofifence.  Still  greater  scandal  was 
occasioned  by  the  prodigality  and  inso- 
lence  of  her  brother-in-]aw,  count  dn 
Barry,  whose  rnistress  shehad  beeil.  This 
man  lived  at  Paris  in  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery,  played  as  high  as  he  could  find 
any  one  to  play  against  hiin,  drew,  if  he 
lost,  upon  the  royal  exchequer,  and  assured 
those  who  lamented  his  bad-luck  that 
frerot , as  he  familiarly  styled  the  king, 
should  pay  all.  The  countess  complained 
of  this,  in  1 77 1 , to  the  sister  of  the  count, 
and  he  had  the  impudence  to  send  the 
formet  this  answcr:  “ You  lately  com- 
plained to  my  sister  (prohably  with  the 
Intention  that  I should  he  informed  of  it) 
that  I draw  too  freely  on  the  banker  of 
the  court.  The  matter  ha s eertainly  been 
misrepresented.  I have  not  yet  drattn 
for  more  than  two  mdlVon  three  hundred 
thousand  livres  ; and  had  I even  received 
more,  who  would  nvike  any  objection? 
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Not  the  king,  for  nobody  has  the  coürage 
to  teil  him  of  it ; not  you,  who  are  in- 
debted  to  me  for  your  prosperity,  and 
must  suffer  me  to  enjoy  a portion  of  your 
fortune ; not  the  banker  of  the  court,  to 
whom  my  Orders  are  repaid  in  ready 
money ; not  the  abbe  Terray,  who  is 
afraid  of  us,  and  whom  we  might  anni- 
hilate  with  a word  ; not  the  chancellor, 
our  uncle,  whom  we  keep  in  his  place, 
Nobody,  then,  has  the  least  reproach  to 
make  a«;ainst  us.  Let  us  then  continue 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  gifts  of  Fortune  as 
loncr  as  she  is  favourable  to  us.”#  The 

Ö 

count  actually  did  continue  to  conduct 
himself  in  a way  that  revolted  all  Paris ; 
involved  the  ministers  in  the  greatest 
einbarrassments,  and  threw  the  countess 
mto  no  small  alarm.  On  this  she  wrote 
to  him  as  follows:  “ I teil  you,  Sir,  that 
it  is  now  your  turn  to  receive  good  advice 
from  me,  in  payment  for  that  which  yqu 
formerly  gave.  You  assumeairs  which  do 
not  becoine  you.  All  Paris  murmurs 
against  you,  and,  I must  confess,  not  with- 
out  reason.  In  the  first  place,  you  boast, 
that  since  my  residence  at  court,  you  are 
in  your  fifth  million  ; secondly,  you  vvere 
havr^oo’  cryv  ) 1 hin i h j ; rnvi'  bns>-?.u-y!t 

* Letlres,  p.  82. 
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gnilty  of  an  egregious  fol'ly  to  marry  your 
mi stress  to  a knight  of  St.  Louis,  and  yet 
Conti  nue  to  live  vvith  her  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  vvhom  you  set  at  defiance  by  such 
conduct.  In  the  third  place,  you  have 
made  a prodigious  disturbance  in  the  Hotel 
des  Fennes,  in  order  to  procure  one  of 
your  creatures  the  Situation  of  a director. 
The  farmers  -general  have  not  only  com- 
plained  to  me  of  this  disturbance,  but  that 
you  make  a boast  of  what  you  have  done 
throughout  all  Paris.”  The  circumstance 
to  which'  the  countess  alludes  was  this  ; 
The  count  du  Barry  went  to  the  Hotel  des 
Fermes,  at  Paris,  to  solicit  a vacant  place 
of  director  for  his  friend,  Desaint.  The 
farmers-general  replied,  that  the  place  was 
already  given  awav,  and  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  eject  at  pleasure  any  person 
frorn  a Situation  to  which  he  had  beeri  ap- 
pointed.  The  count  persisted  in  his  re- 
quest ; the  farmers-general  made  fresh 
difheulties.  The  count,  at  length,  began 
to  talk  in  a higher  tone,  and  asked  the 
farmers-general,  if  they  did  not  know  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  give  the  king  a inis- 
tress  ; that  he  had  made  the  duke  d’Aiguil- 
lon  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  de 
Bovrie's  minister  of  marine;  that  he  main- 
tained  the  chancellor,  the  comp  troll  er- 
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general,  &c.  in  iheir  places  ? adding,  that 
they  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  af- 
fronted  him.  The  farmers-general  were 
petri  fied  by  this  extraordinary  harangue, 
and  complied  vvith  the  wishes  of  the 
count.  * 

The  insolence  of  count  du  Barry  was 
not  rnore  unprecedented  than  the  abject 
servil ity  of  two  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  the  duke  de  Tresmes.  The  countess 
du  Barry  got  up  one  morning  to  sign  a 
contract,  which  was  brought  her  for  that 
purpose  by  a notary.  On  rising  from 
bed,  the  papal  nuncio  carried  her  one  of 
her  slippers,  and  Cardinal  Rocheaymon  the 
other.  This  obsequiousness  was  made 
public  by  the  notary,^,  and  gave  the  rnore 
öhenee,  as  report  added,  that  the  iady-  was 
quite  naked,  and  that  the  two  ecclesiastics 
repaid  themselves  for  their  trouble  by  the 
glances  which  they  stole  at  the  unveiled 
charms  of  the  countess.'f-  The  adulation 
of  the  duke  de  Tresmes,  a man  of  a very  or~ 
dinary  and  deformed  person,  who  thought 
himself  happy  when  he  could  amuse  the 
countess  with  his  hunch-back,  was,  if  possi- 
ble, still  rnore  scandalous.  This  man,  having 

* Lettresi  p.  117,  118,  and  the  observations  annexed. 

t Und.  p.  14. 

X Hist,  pnvtr,  IV.  p.  264. 
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once  callecl  at  her  house,  vollen  she  was 
not  at  home,  wrote  upon  the  door,  Le 
sapajou  de  Madame  Ja  cnmtesse  du  Barry 
est  venu  pour  lui  rendre  ses  hommages  et 
la  faire  rire* 

Among  the  proofs  of  arrogance  whrch  are 
related  of  the  countess  du  Barry  herseif, 
none  rnade  a greater  noise  than  the  revenge 
vvliich  shetook  on  the  youngand  beautiful 
marquise  de  Rozen.  This  revenge,  hovv- 
ever,  appears  to  have  proceeded  froin  in- 
delicate  petulance,  than  from  overween- 
ing  presumption.  Madame  de  Rozen 
conceived  as  strong  an  attaehment  for  the 
countess  du  Barry,  as  did  the  latter  for  the 
marquise.  An  intimacy  took  place  be- 
tween  the  ladies,  and  they  lived  on  the 
most  familiär  footing,  tili  the  marquise, 
who  was  dame  d'honneur  to  the  countess 
de  Provence,  received  a reprimand  from 
that  prineess  because  she  associated  witli 
Madame  du  Barry.  On  this  the  marquise 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  countess, 
or,  at  least,  behaved  with  a coldness  wliicli 
could  not  escape  universal  observation. 
The  countess  complained  to  the  king  on 
the  subject ; and  bis  majesty  replied,  that 
the  marquise  was  a child,  and  deserved 


* 
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the  rod.  The  incensed  eountess  took  the 
king  at  bis  ward,  She  next  day  invited 
the  marquise  into  her  house,  sent  for  her 
into  her  boudoir , and  ihere  caused  her  to 
be  vvhipped  vvith  rods  by  four  of  her  niaid 
servants.  If  it  vvere  possible  to  atone  for 
so  gross  an  affront,  it  could  only  be  done 
by  such  a letter  as  the  eountess  wrote  to 
the  injured  marquise.*  The  two  ladies 
vvere  soon  afterwards  reconciled  by  the 
duke  d’Aiguillon. 

The  eountess  du  Barry,  notwithstanding 
her  love  of  expence,  was  innocent  of  that 
offensive  splendour  with  whicli  Choiseul’s 
vanity  celebrated  both  the  reception  of  the 
clauphiness  and  the  nuptials  of  the  dau- 
phin,  and  thus  mocked  the  misery  of  the 
nation.  All  Paris  thronged  to  the  tailor 
and  embroiderer,  who  vvere  employed  to 
make  the  clothes  of  the  king  and  the 
princes.  The  king’s  suit  was  so  beautiful, 
and  so  rieh,  that  those  people  declared 
themselves  unable  to  produce  any  thing 
more  elegant  or  more  superb.  With  the 
dresses  corresponded  the  equipages  and 
Jedes,  which  infinitely  surpassed  the  so 
highly  celebrated  festivities  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  mere  bouquet  of  the  fire-works,  which 


* Lcttrcs,  p.  12 Q. 
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afforded  but  a momentary  pleasure,  was 
composed  of  thirty  thousand  rockets,  each 
of  which  cost  a crown.  This  prodigality 
of  the  court  formed  a melancholy  contrast 
witli  the  dearth  or  farnine  which  prevailed 
in  various  provinces,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  dangerous  insurrections.  It  was  com- 
puted  that,  in  the  districts  of  La  Marche 
and  Le  Limousin,  at  least  four  thousand 
persons  died  of  hunger,  and  about  the 
same  number  perished  on  the  day  when 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  had  seen 
the  fire-works  given  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
trampled  upon  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness  to  witness  the  illuminationson  the 
Bouvelards * 

The  countess  du  Barry  was  as  innocent 
of  the  excessive  abuse  of  the  lettres  de  ca~ 
ehet , which  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV. 
rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of 
their  criminal  passions,  as  she  was  of  the 
last-mentioned  calamities.  When  a mi- 
nister or  a courtier,  who  possessed  any  in- 
fluence  took  a fancy  to  a beautiful  married 
woman,  her  husband  was  torn  from  her 
by  a lettre  de  cachet,  and  confined  as  a 
state-prisoner.  The  duke  de  Valliere, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 

* Ilist.  privec,  IV.  p.  17&,  180,  188. 
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lettre*  de  cachet,  threw  the  husband  of 
his  mistress,  Madame  Sabbatin,  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  died,  and  compelled 
another  to  mariy the  perfidious  woman* 

The  countess  du  Barry,  her  brother-in- 
law,  whose  mistress  she  had  beeil,  and  his 
son,  indeed,  attained  the  greatest  conse- 
quence,  honours,  and  wealth,  by  the  most 
disgraceful  arts.  Instances  of  this  kind, 
liowever,  vvere  not  rare,  espeeially  at  the 
time  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The 
father  of  that  favourite  partook  of  a mag- 
nificent  entertainment  given  by  the  Prin- 
cipal financiers  of  the  Capital.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast  the  Sieur  de  Pois- 
son,  a man  of  coarse  manners  and  a sar* 
castic  disposition,  suddenly  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  asked  his  companions  if 
they  could  guess  the  cause  of  his  mirtli. 
“ I cannot  forbear  laughing,”  continued 
he,  £Catthe  sumptuous  manner  in  whichwe 
live.  A stranger  would  take  us  for  princes. 
And  you,  Monsieur  de  Montmartel  are 
the  son  of  a publican ; you,  Monsieur  de 
Savalette,  are  the  son  of  a dealer  in  vine- 
gar;  you,  Bournet,  are  the  son  of  a lacquey; 
and  as  for  myself,  you  all  knovv  what  I 
am.”  When  he  had  in  this  manner  gone 

* Ä de  Richelieu,  IX.  p.  3Ö0. 
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round  the  Company,  it  appeared  that  not 
öne  of  them  belonged  to  a considerable 
or  even  respectable  family,  and  that,  on 
the  other  band,  many  had  acquired  tlieir 
wealth  by  the  most  disgracefui  expedi- 
ents.* 

uP  on  the  whole,  the  manners  of  the 
court  and  Capital  vvere  so  tboroughly  de- 
praved  before  the  accession  of  du  Barry  to 
power,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make 
any  further  progress  in  vice,  thougli  the 
seandal  of  it  might  be  capable  of  aggrava- 
tion.T  The  dignified  and  inferior  clergy 
were  equally  debached  with  the  other 
classes  of  society.  Tliis  was  particularly 
demonstrated  at  the  time  when  the  heads 
of  the  clergy  combined  with  the  police  of 
Paris,  to  establisli  a secret  tribunal  for 
the  unworthy  members  of  their  order. 
All  the  common  women  of  Paris  were 
promised  a considerable  reward,  if  they 
vvould  give  such  Information  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic  that  he  might  be  taken  in  the  fact. 
These  ladies  immedia.tely  sent  word  to  the 
nearest  coinniissary  of  police,  whenever 
an  ecclesiastic  carne  to  pay  tliem  a visit. 

* Hist,  privie,  III.  p.  15,  lö. 

f See,  on  this  subject,  L'Ohcrvateur  dnglois,  I. 
p.  J74,  175,  2f5y. 
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The  commissary  repaired  with  bis  assist- 
ants  to  the  house  öf  the  informant,  sur- 
prised  the  sinner  in  tiie  bosöm  ol  guilt, 
drew  up  a report  in  the  presence  ot  wit- 
nesses,  and  transinitted  it  to  the  tribunal. 
The  abbe  Soulavie  säw  these  reports,  and 
assures  us,  thät  their  publieation  vvould  be 
a last  jndgment  for  numberless  ecclesias- 
tics.*  Many  of  the  dignified  clergy  of- 
fended  as  often  and  as  grossly  agaiiist  the 
laws  of  decorum  äs  the  most  debauched 
courtiers.'p 

One  of  the  greatest  injuries  which  the 
two  prodigal  mistresses  of  Louis  XV.  the 
marquise  de  Pompadour  and  the  countess 
du  Barry  did  to  the  nation,  was  by  the  ex- 
ample  which  they  gave  of  unprecedented 
nmgnificence,  and  the  incessant  changes 
of  furniture,  equipages,  attire,  and  Orna- 
ments, which  they  introduced.  This  ex- 
ample  of  the' two  mistresses  was  followed 
as  closely  as  possible  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  the  woirien  of  the  Capital,  and  everi 
those  of  the  provihces  ; sfnce  Paris  con- 
tinued  to  attract  uiore  and  moje,  not  only 
the  people  of  rank  and  förtune,  but  like- 
wrise  the  youth  of  both  sexes  from  all  quar- 

* Mim  de  Richelieu,  IV.  p.  234,  5. 

f Observ.  Ailgjois,  I.  p.  183,  Scc. 
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ters  ofthe  kingdom,  and  sent  backto  their 
homes,  such  as  were  not  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex,  infected  with  the  follies  and 
the  vices  of  the  Capital.*  Before  Louis 
XV.  had  any  acknowledged  mistresses, 
the  new  fashions  were  named  after  the 
most  distinguished  men  at  court,  or  the 
most  interesting  events  of  the  day  and 
these  fashions  lasted  several  years.  Dür- 
ing the  government  of  mistresses,  especi- 
ally  of  Pompadour  and  du  Barry,  all  the 
artists,  all  the  c.oeffeurs  and  coeff  euses  ex- 
erted  their  talents  to  gratify  the  rage  for 
fashion  of  the  divinities  worshipped  bv 
the  kins;  and  the  whole  court.  Never 
did  fashion  reign  more  absolute  from 
the  court  over  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
ov'er  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  than 
from  1/45  to  1 774.  Never  were  the 
changes  of  fashion  more  rapid,  and  proba- 
bly  to  this  very  reason  it  is  owing,  tbat  the 
writers  of  that  period  take  less  notice  of 
the  prevailing  fashions  than  those  of  form- 
er  times.  Every  thing  subject  to  the  em- 

f Mcrcier  Tableau  de  Paris,  T.  TI.  P.  IT.  p.  387. 

f An  ancient  populär  song.  Ja  Chanson  du  Perc  Bar- 
nabas was,  for  instance,  applied  to  Cardinal  Fleurv,  and 
“ les  etrennes,  les  modes.  les  coeffures  furent  pendant  frais 
ans  en  bequilles.  Ouelquc  tenius  apres  on  fit  des  man- 
chons  a la  Girard,  et  des  modes  u la  Cadiere.” 
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pire  of  fashion  changed  so  quickly,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  these 
alterations.  The  more  rapid  was  the  suc- 
cession  of  fashions,  the  Iess  notice  was  at- 
tracted  by  any  heW  phenoriienon  of  that 
kind,  which  was  scarcely  expected  to  last 
any  longer  tlian  a day.  The  more  luxury 
increased,  the  more  important  persons  the 
merchandes  des  modes , coejf  'eurs,  and 
eoffeuses  became.  Never  was  such  a thing 
known  before,  as  that  a coejf  eur  should, 
by  his  trade,  acquire  a fortune  of  tweiity 
thousand  livres  a-year,  like  Daye,  the  co- 
efteur  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.’* 

Düring  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  genuine 
as  well  as  false  philosophy  advanced  many 
degrees,  but  the  latter  considerably  more 
than  the  former.  People  acquired  more 
correct  notions  respecting  political  consti- 
tutions,  the  government  of  States,  morals, 
and  education.  The  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
persecution  subsided,  and  clogmatic  con- 
troversies  became  subjects  of  ridicule. 
Unfortunately,  reeeding  Superstition  was 
followed  bv  the  no  less  dangerous  doc- 

%j  O 

* Richelieu,  IX.  p.  84,  85.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
once  asked  this  Daye,  by  what  means  he  Md  acquired 
such  great  repute.  “ C’est  Madame j”  rcplied  Daye, 
“ parce  que  je  coeffois  l’autrc,”'  mcaning  Madame  de 
Chateauroux. 
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trines  of  infidelity.  Neither  tlie  pure 
light  of  truth,  nor  the  dazzling  brilliance 
of  false  philosophy  was  so  geueraUy  dif- 
fused  among  the  higher  as  among  the 
middling  classes.  It  could  not  escape 
the  notice  of  any  observer,  that  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  produced  not  only  fewer  fe- 
male  writers,  but  also  a smaller  number 
of  such  women  as  distinguished  themselves 
bv  their  talents,  their  charms,  and  their  in- 
fluence  on  the  ton  of  society  than  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.*  Very  few  females  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  their  scientific  attain- 
ments  and  their  scientific  works.-j*  The 
others  confined  themselves  to  novels,  fairy- 
tales,  poetry,  or  poetical  translations. 
moral  essays,  or  works  of  education.^; 
Amons  all  these  females  not  one  obtain- 
ed  a reputation  equal  to  that  of  Madame 

* Thomas,  p.  151.  “ Not  but  that  at  the  present  day 

there  are  women  who  have  written,  and  still  continue  to 
>Yrite  with  distinction  ; tliey  are  well  k'now'n,  but  their 
mimber  is  daily  decreasing,  and  is  infinitcly  smaller  than 
at  the  revival  of  literature,  oreven  under  Louis  XIV.” 

f As  Madame  du  Chatelet,  Hist*  lit.  des  Fern mes 
Frau f.  IV.  p.  311,  &c.  and  a Madame  D — . llid.  p.  554, 
kc, 

| AH  these  autlvoresses  are  noticed  in  the  fourth  and- 
fifth  volumes  of  Hist.  litt,  de  Fetumcs  Fnuigoises.  The 
most  known  were  Madame  de  Grafigny,  Le  Prince  de 
Beaumont,  and  Elie  de  Bcaumont,  du  Bocage,  llicco- 
honi,  &c. 
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de  Sevigne  and  her  fair  contemporaries  ; 
neither  did  any  of  them  produce  a work 
that  is  still  read  with  avidity.  If  the 
works  of  Voltaire  and  other  national  writ- 
ers  rendered  a certain  species  of  literary 
knowledge  more  general  than  it  had  for- 
merly  been,  tliis  knowledge  was,  however, 
niuch  more  superficial.  People  studied  not 
for  their  own  pleasure,  not  to  cultivate 
their  heart  and  understanding,  bot  to  make 
a parade  of  their  attainments  m soeiety, 
to  be  able  to  speak  and  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  concerning  new  literary  produc- 
tions  and  their  authors.*  This  superficial 
shallowness  proceeded  from  the  System  of 
education,  the  manners  and  mutual  rela- 
tions  of  both  sexes  at  court,  in  the  Capital, 
and  in  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  daughters  of  people  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  even  of  those  belonging  to  the 
more  respectable  classes  of  the  common- 
alty,  were  educated,  almost  without  ex- 
ception,  in  convetits,  where  the  System  of 


* I here  speak  from  the  concurrent  testimonies  and  senti- 
inents  of  the  most  intelligent  ohserve'rs  and  nioralists,  of  a 
Rotufeeau  in  Emile,  Liv.  V.  of  a Mercier  in  the  Tableau 
de  Paris  ; of  a Lauragais  in  V An  2440;  of  a Thomas  in 
the  Essai  sur  les  Fe  mm  cs.  Sie,  in  particular.  Mercier 
II.  p öl,  &c. 
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Instruction  was  but  ill-adapted  to  their  fu- 
ture  destination,  and  where  they  were 
least  of  all  taught the  duties  and  occupa- 
tions  of  good  wives  and  rnistresses  of  farni- 
lies.  Fro  m tliese  convents  lliey  were  not 
taken  tili  they  were  going  to  be  married. 
The  inarriages  of  ehildren  were  decided,  not 
by  mntual  choice  and  inclination,  but  by 
tbe  eonvenience  of  parents  or  families.  The 
youth  received  frorn  the  hands  of  his  pa- 
rents, wfthotit  a rourmur,  or  after  fruitless 
remonstrances,  a wife  whom  he  neither 
kneiv  nor  loved ; and  he  conceived  that 
he  fulnlled  all  the  duties  of  matrimony,  if 
he  begot  ehildren  to  inherit  bis  name  and 
the  family  estates.  Young  females  sur- 
rendered themselves  without  Opposition 
to  the  men  selected  for  their  husbands, 
overjoyed  to  attain  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages  of  the  married  state,  and  liberty 
to  do  whatever  they  pleased,  under  the 
name  of  their  husbands.  This  predomi- 
nant  mode  of  contracting  marriages  must 
have  produced  a corruption  of  morals,  had 
they  not  been  previously  depraved.  So 
much  the  more  lamentable  were  the  conse- 
queiiees  of  the  unnatural  authority.  of  pa- 
rents, as  the  prevailing  manners  allowed 
the  women  a freedom  unchecked  by  any 
restraint,  and  required  of  the  men  an  al- 
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Kiost  total  negiert'  of  their  wives.*  No 
sooner  tuul  youth  quitted  the  College,  or 
the  acadeiny,  than  they  feil  into  the  snares 
of  the  public  courtezans,  of  whom  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  vvere  dispersed  through 
all  the  streets  of  Paris.  In  their  com- 
merce vvith  these  unhappy  victims  of  un- 
hallowed  love,  they  acquired  a free  and 
indelicate  tone,  which  they  retained  even 
in  the  society  of  women  of  eharacter,  and 
insensibly  communicated  to  the  latter.^ 
The  women  began  so  early  to  receive  vi- 
sits  from  men,,  and  continued  tili  so  late 
an  hour  to  pursue  in  their  Company  every 
species  of  pleasure,  that  there  was  an  end 
of  domestic  Iife,  and  husband  and  wife, 
parents,  children,  and  relatives  were  sepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  and  were  each  in- 

* Husbands  were  decricd  as  monsters,  if  they  re-? 
\engeri  the  intrigues  of  their  wives,  exeept  their  faux  pas 
bccame  notorious,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  epigrams, 
or  satirical  verses.  It  was  even  a law  of  politeness,  never 
to  speak  in  Company  of  the  amours  of  married  women, 
unless  when  their  publicity  was  inevitable. 

•f-  Mercier,  II.  p.  72,  95.  “ The  number  of  com- 

mon women  has  given  oor  young  men  a tone  of  freedom 
which  they  assume  with  women  of  the  best  eharacter.  Our 
conversation  abounds  in  indelicate  pleasantries,  puns  and 
scandalous  stories.  The  remark  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  is  but 
too  just,  that  the  women  of  Paris,  from  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting  all  the  public  places,  and  mingling  with  men, 
have  acquired  their  boldness,  their  audacity,  their  look, 
and  ahnost  their  gajt.” 
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volved  in  a different  vortex.  As  the  men 
lived  almost  exciusively  among  women, 
and  the  women  among  men,  each  sex 
made  the  defects  of  the  other  its  own. 
The  men  becaine  effemiimte,  and  the  wo- 
men masculine.  Amid  the  incessant  dis- 
sipations  in  which  they  were  engaged,  it 
was  equally  impossible  for  botli  sexes  to 
find  time  for  serious  and  nsefnl  occupa- 
tions : hence  the  number  of  those  who 
possessed  the  talent  of  pleasing  in  conver- 
sation  was  continually  increasing,  while 
the  well-informed  and  reflecting  part  of 
the  Community  declined  in  a like  pro- 
portion.  Amüsement  was  the  grand 
spring,  that  set  both  men  and  women  in 
motion  ; the  art  of  entertainirig  was  the 
highest  accomplishment  and  merit  to 
which  men  of  letters  and  authors  aspired, 
and  which  the  fair  sex  valuecl  more  highly 
than  the  most  useful  works,  or  discoveries. 
The  more  it  became  fashionable  to  esti- 
mate  the  talents  of  the  men  by  the  degree 
of  pleasure  they  afforded  to  the  women, 
the  more  the  latter  set  up  for  judges  of  the 
former,  and  as  such  they  were  acknow- 
ledged  even  by  Rousseau. 

When  ladies  had  attained  a certain  age, 
they  had  the  chaice  of  two  evils,  eitlier 
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to  join  the  party  of  the  female  devotees  or 
tliat  of  the  female  literati.*  Women,  old 
mixt  young,  handsoine  and  homely,  inter* 
fered  in  all  important  public  as  well  as 
private  concerns,  wrote  tvventy  or  thirty 
letters  a day,  besieged  the  ininisters,  fa- 
tigued  the  clerks,  kept  their  bureaux  and 
register-otFices,  procured  places  for  their 
husbands,  lovers,  and  friends,  and  accom- 
plished  almost  every  thing  they  under- 
took.-p  This  extraordinary  influence  the 
sex  obtained  not,  as  fonnerly,  by  superior 
talents  and  acquirements,  or  by  tliat  es* 
teem  vvhich  genuine  virtue  never  fails  to 
connnand,  but  solely  by  the  imbecility  of 
the  men.  Strong  attachment  and  profound 
respect  for  women,  were  still  more  un- 
cotnmon  than  prominent  female  rnerit. 
Though  the  men  despised  them,  still  they 
served  them  with  the  abject  Submission  of 

* Mercier,  II.  p.  Q8. 

t R id.  gß.  “ Ajoutons  que  les  fern m es  depuis  quel- 
ques annees  jouent  publiqucinent  le  r61e  d’entremeUcuses 
d’uffuires.  Elles  ecrivent  viqgtlettr.es  parjour,  renouyellorit 
les  solicitatioiis,  assiegent  les  ministres,  fatiguent  les  Com- 
mis. Elles  out  leurs  bureaux,  leurs  registres.”  And 
agam,  p.  lyi.  “ Les  femmos  dans  la  caqitale  jouissent 
non  seulement  de  la  plus  graqde  liberte  possible,  'mais  en- 
core  du  plus  incroyable  credit.  Par  des  manoeuvres  se- 
cretes  et  partieulieres  ellessont  l’ame  invisible  de  tontes  les 
ullaires  ; eiles  r.eussissent  sans  presque  sortir  de  ch.ez  dies  ; 
■'dies  determineut  la  voix  publique  dans  des  circonstances 
ou  die  sembloit  d’abord  demeurer  indecise.” 
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slaves.  I shafl  conclude  this  portion  of 
my  vvork  with  the  observations  made  by 
Thomas  on  the  manners  of  his  time,  and 
with  a particular  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fair  sex,  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

“ An  universal  passion,  which  bore 
down  every  consideration,  strengthened 
the  love  of  societj^  in  the  female  sex.  Se- 
duction  was  rendered  more  easy.  The 
men  associated  Iess  with  one  another.  The 
women,  relinquishing  their  native  modes- 
ty,  accustomed  themselves  tothrowoffa 
reserve  which  was  honourable  to  thern. 
Both  sexes  degenerated.  The  one  placed 
too  high  a value  on  things  that  were  cal- 
culated  to  please,  and  the  other  in  inde- 
pendence. 

“ As  people  were  much  more  solicitous 
to  be  agreeable  companions  than  good  ci- 
tizens,  they  entered  into  the  great  world 
at  a much  earlier  age  than  formerly.  The 
voung  men  were  corrupted  by  the  women, 
and  to  the.  defects  of  their  age  they  added 
those  which  were  produced  by  their  con- 
quests.  They  communicated  their . follies 
and  their  vices  to  a great  multitude  of  wo- 
men, because  their  desires  far  outvveighed 
their  attainments  ; because  they  had  an 
empty  liead  and  a wann  lieart ; because 
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tliey  were  inconstant  trom  vanity,  niulti- 
plied  their  adventures  from  enuui,  and 
gave  themselves  no  concern  about  the 
public  opi uion,  which  did  not  yet  exist  for 
them. 

“ Under  these  circumstanees,  the  want 
of  amusement  and  the  desire  to  please 
could  not  but  diffuse  more  and  inore  the 
love  of  society  ; and  people  could  not  fa.il 
soon  to  arrive  at  tliat  point,  when  this 
love  of  society,  being  carried  to  the  high- 
est  pitch,  could  not  but  ruin  every  thing 
by  interfering  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
This  is  perhaps  the  point  at  which  we 
stand  at  the  present  moment. 

‘c  Among  a people  by  whom  the  love  of 
society  is  carried  to  such  a pitch  of  extra- 
vagance,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
domestic  life.  All  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture,  which  spring  up  in  retirement  and 
thrive  in  solitude,  must  be  weakened. 
W ornen  must  necessarily  be  worse  wives 
and  worse  mothers. 

Manners  influence  prejudices  more 
than  they  are  influenced  by  them.  Hence 
conjugal  fidelity  is  left  to  the  vulgär,  the 
sacrifices  of  friendship  to  the  tender-heart- 
ed,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  love  to  the 
knights  of  antiquity.  All  sentiments  are 
exclusive.  Wliat  should  people  do  with 
vol.  m.  2 o 
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thein  ? They  give  to  one  what  belono-s  to 
all. 

u The  more  one  general  hond  is  ex- 
tended,  the  more  all  particular  ties  are  re- 
laxed. You  appear  to  be  attached  to  the 
whole  vvorld  and  belong  to  nobody.  In 
this  manner  falsehood  increases.  The 
less  you  actually  feel,  the  more  you  must 
assume  the  appearance  of  feeling. 

“ In  consequence  of  an  extraordinary 
contradiction,  the  very  word  sentiment 
throws  people  into  raptures,  and  yet  every 
genuine  and  profound  sentiment  is  a sub- 
ject  of  ridicule.  Perhaps  they  imagine 
tliat  what  they  themselves  never  feel  can- 
not  possibly  exist.  Perhaps  they  do  them- 
selves sufficient  justice  to  perceive  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  genuine  sentiment. 

“ Never  was  the  word  romantic  more 
common  than  at  present.  This  word  af- 
fords  a two-fold  gratificätion  to  vanity.  It 
relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  respect- 
ing  virtue  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  of 
blushing  at  our  own  foibles  and  vices.  It 
likewise  makes  us  content  with  our  own 
n Olioiis  of  things.  We  fancy  that  we 
have  thbrouehly  investigated  them,  and 
that  we  perfee  tly  know  what  man  is,  and 
what  he  is  capable  of  being. 

“ We  talk  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
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pleasure  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Ihe 
soul  rushes  precipitately  tovvards  objects 
from  which  it  ought  to  keep  at  a certaiu 
distance.  The  imagination  leaves  us  cold, 
because  it  can  do  nothing  more  for  ns. 
We  have  lost  every  illusion. 

“ This  inanity  of  the  heart,  this  debi- 
lity  of  the  soul  produced  ainuseinent — 
the  wateh-word  of  cold  hearts  and  weak 
minds — a remarkable  word,  which  ought 
to  have  been  rendered  ridiculous  by  the 
importance  which  is  attached  to  it;  which 
presupposes  that  vve  are  dead  to  virtue,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  enjoyments  of  sense. 

“ This  ainusemenh  unknown  some- 
thing,  which  engages  neither  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  the  understanding,  nor  the 
heart,  and  perhaps  consists  vvholly  of  cer- 
tain  forms,  is  the  sole  object  to  which 
every  thing  is  rendered  subservient.  The 
taleut  to  please  causes  us  to  give  the  pos- 
sessor  credit  for  virtuesand  to  overlook  his 
vices.  Nobody  has  the  heart  to  treat 
nieanness  with  contempt,  when  it  comes 
recommended  by  the  graces.  We  confine 
our  observation  to  trifles,  The  heart 
grows  contracted.  Agreeable  or  disagree- 
able,  pecome  the  two  principal  words  in 
the  languao;e. 

o 

“ Being  continually  on  one  theatre, 
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self-love  is  more  and  more  inflamed  and 
strengthened.  But  it  is  again  circumscrib- 
ed  by  the  love  of  society  which  it  pro- 
duces.  It  is  suppresäed,  and  again  raises 
its  head.  Yon  half  reveal  your  private 
sentiments,  and  retain  the  rest.  A con- 
flict  ensues,  in  which  itcontinually  strives 
to  conquer,  without  appearing  to  struggle 
for  the  victory,  in  which  it  conceals  its 
efforts  that  it  may  not  disclose  its  preten- 
sions. 

“ All  these  th'ings  together  produce  in 
both  sexes  a restless  frivolity,  and  a seri- 
üus  and  busy  vanity.  The  most  distin- 
guishing  characteristic  of  modern  manners 
is  the  rage  for  shining,  for  attaching  great 
COtlsequence  to  inferior  duties,  and  a great 
value  tö  trivial  efforts.  Wespeak  with  an 
important  air  of  the  insignificant  circum- 
stances  of  the  past  and  present  day.  The 
understandincr  and  the  heart  have  a cold 

n 

activity,  which  extends  to  a thousand  ob- 
jects,  without  fixing  upon  any,  and  which 
communicates  motion  w'ithout  imparting 
energy. 

“ When  the  taste  for  literatu  re  and  the 
affectation  of  wit  are  combined  with  a 
passionate  love  of  society,  different  effects 
must  result  from  this  mixture.  At  such 
a time,  a general  desire  to  appear  weih 
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informed  must  necessarily  prevail,  though 
people  have  not  leisure  to  acquire  informa- 
tion.  Hence  arise  a multitude  of  smatr 
terers  ; detached  philosophical  ideas,  wliich 
great  geniuses  havre  thrown  out  from  their 
retirement,  and  wliich  these  would-b.e 
wits  repeat,  mangle,  or  tear  from  one  ano- 
ther  in  society  ; light  conversations  on  the 
gravest  subjects ; ready-made  forms  of 
wit,  or  the  vvit  of  the  memory,  when  they 
can  produce  none  of  their  ovvn  ; the  insti- 
tution  and  emulation  of  literary  societies  ; 

V 

pretensions  of  every  kind,  hold  and  timtid, 
lofty  and  circumspect ; the  rage  for  cele- 
brity,  intrigues,  mutual  indulgence,  and 
attention  ; finally,  the  art  of  praising,  in 
Order  to  be  praised  in  return  ; of  coupling 
the  merits  of  others  with  our  own  ; and 
of  prepossessing  the  public  opinion  in  our 
favour,  either  of  ourselves,  or  by  means  of 
other  people. 

“ As  the  mass  of  information  is  upon 
the  whole  greater,  and  the  circulation 
more  rapid,  the  vvonien  may  without  much 
difficulty  be  more  polished  than  formerly. 
Thcy  adhere,  however,  to  their  }dan,  and 
seek  to  acquire  knowledge  merely  as  an 
embellishment  of  the  understandinsr.  Tn 
obtainmg  lt,  they  wish  yather  to  please 
thaii  to  know,  rather  tq  entertain  them- 
selves  than  to  gain  information'. 
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“ In  a state  of  society  in  vvhich  there  is 
a rapid  change  and  succession  of  works 
and  ideas,  the  women,  who  follow  this 
ever-varying  picture,  must  make  them- 
selves  acquainted  rat  her  with  the  notionsof 
theday,  than  with  those  of  all  ages,  rather 
with  the  prevailing  idea,  than  with  that 
by  vvhich  they  are  most  improved.  They 
must  therefore  study  the  language  of  the 
Sciences  more  than  their  principles,  they 
must  makethemselves  mistresses  of  detach- 
ed  fragments  rather  than  ofwhole  Systems. 

“In  the  sixteenth  Century  the  vvomen 
applied  themselves  to  study,  out  of  love  to 
the  Sciences  themselves.  lt  was  a living 
taste,  excited  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
oherished  in  retirement.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  not  so  much  a genuine  taste  as  in- 
tellectual  eoquetry,  and  luxurious  ostenta- 
tion  rather  than  real  wealth. 

“ From  the  same  reason,  many  women 
had  formerly  the  courage  to  take  up  the 
pen.  Now-a-days,  they  may  dispense 
with  literavy  merit.  Fraises  are  bestowed 
on  th'em  unsought  and  unsolicited.  The 
enioyment  of  the  present  momeiits  com- 
pensates  them  for  that  fame  whieh  con- 
tinues  after  death.  Each  day  satisfies  the 
ciaims  of  each.  A thousand  other  kinds 
of  interest  are  blencjed  with  the  interest 
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of  their  understanding.  Their  ideafe  ra- 
pidly  skim  over  every  subject,  and  in- 
stantly  fly  from  one  to  another.-  They 
are  hurried  along  by  the  general  torrent.*” 
To  these  ideas  1 shall  add  the  follovving 
refiections,  bv  one  vvho  was  less  of  a bei 
esprit,  but  a more  profound  thinker  and 
aocurate  observer  than  Thomas.^ 

“ The  qualities  vvhich  fit  men  for  so- 
ciety  are,  politeness  vvithout  falseliood, 
frankness  vvithout  rusticity,  civility  with- 
out  favvning,  respect  vvithout  constraint, 
and,  above  all,  a heart  disposed  to  bene- 
volence.  Thus  the  good  companion  is 
likewise  a good  citizen,  in  the  pre-eminent 
signification  of  the  term. 

“ The  amiable  man,  at  least  he  vvho 
now  goes  by  that  appellation,  gives  him- 
self  little  concern  about  the  general  vvel- 
fare ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  spares  no 
efiort  to  please  in  everv  soeiety  into  vvhich 
caprice  or  accident  conducts  him,  and  is 
nevertheless  disposed  to  sacrifice  every 
member  of  every  Company.  Ile  loves  no- 
body,  and  is  beloved  by  none ; he  pleases 
all,  and  he  is  very  often  held  in  requesf 
aiufcontempt  by  the  same  persons. 

* 1 have  omitted  some  short  passages  of:  the  original, 
vvhich  ^ire  either  so  oontorted,  or  so  rehned,  that  they 
cease  to  be  intelligible.  J 

f Ductos  Considcrations  sur  ics  Mceurs,  p,  94,  ffj.  1 ' 
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" % a singulär  contrast  he  is  alvvays 
engaged  with  others,  and  yet  is  satrefied 
with  none  but  himself.  He  looks  for  bis 
bappiness  from  tbe  opinion  of  others, 
witbout  exactly  courtmg  thejr  respect,' 
wbich  be  may  probably  presume  tbat  be. 
possesses,  or  witb  tbe  nature  of  wbich  be 
is  unäcquainted.  The  inordinate  desire  of 
amusing  induces  bim  to  sacrifice-  absent 
persons,  whom  be  most  bighly  esteems,  to 
tbe  malice  of  tbose  who  are  present,  for 
wbom  be  entertains  less  esteem,  but  who 
are  listening  to  bim  at  tbe  moment.  He 
is  equally  volatile  and  dangerous,  and  al- 
most from  conviction  places  slander  and 
defamation  in  tbe  number  of  social  amuse- 
ments,  witbout  giving  it  a tbougbt  that 
they  bave  effects  of  a very  different  kind. 

u Tbe  particular  ties  of  tbe  truly  socia- 
ble  man  are  so  many  bonds  wbich  nnite 
bim  to  tbe  state.  Tbose  of  tbe  amiable 
man  are,  on  the  contrary,  new  dissipations, 
by  wbich  be  is  drawn  away  from  essential 
duties.  Tbe  sociable  man  inspires  a wish 
to  live  witb  him  ; the  amiable  man  mere- 
ly  excites  a desire  to  meet  him  occasional- 
]y.  Tbis  cbaracter  is  such  a singulär 
compound  of  vices,  foibles,  and  follies,  that 
the  amiable  man  least  deserves  to  be  be- 
loved. 

“ Nevertheless,  the  desire  of  passing  for 
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an  amiable  person  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  a species  of  epidemic  disease. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  people 
should  be  fond  of  an  appellation  which 
obscures  virtue,  and  causes  vice  to  be  for- 
piven!  When  a man  is  dishonoured  to 
such  a degree  that  llis  acquaintances  are 
reproached  for  it,  they  ad  mit  the  truth  of 
^ the  allegations.  They  do  not  clear  them- 
selves  by  attempting  to  vindicate  their 
friend.  It  is  very  true,  say  they,  but  he 
is  so  amiable ! This  argument  must  be 
good,  or  at  least  universally  admitted,  for 
it  is  generally  sufficient  to  stop  every 
mouth.  The  most  dangerous  man,  accord- 
ing  to  our  present  manners,  is  he,  who 
with  great  vices  unites  vivacity  and  agree- 
ableness.  He  is  suffered  to  do  just  what 
he  pleases,  and  in  him  every  thing  odious 
ceases  to  excite  abhorrence. 

t;  What  is  the  consequence  ? All  the 
vvorld  strives  to  be  amiable,  totally  regard- 
less  of  every  thing  besides.  To  this  ob- 
ject  people  sacrihce  their  duties,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  their  character,  if  it 
were  possible  to  lose  that  in  this  way. 
One  of  the  most  melanc^ioly  effects  of  this 
mania  is,  the  contempt  which  they  mani- 
fest for  their  rank  and  wav  of  Jiving,  in 
which  they  ought  alw'avs  to  take  the  hip'h- 
est  pride.  „ , 
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<c  Magistrates  regarcl  study  and  business 
as  disreputable  ernployments,  whieh  are 
fit  only  for  such  people  as  are  not  made 
for  the  vvorld.  We  observe,  that  men  who 
fulfil  their  duties,  becoine  acquainted  by 
mere  accident  with  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  them  on  certain  occäsions.  Ilence 
it  is  not  rare  to  see  amiable  magistrates, 
who,  in  important  concerns,  are  rather 
suitors  than  judges,  and  warmly  commend 
the  interest  of  their  acquaintances  to  their 
colleagues. 

“ Military  men,  of  a certain  rank, 
imagine  that  zeal  for  the  Service  be- 
longs  only  to  the  subalterns.  In  their 
opinion,  the  superior  gradations  are  mere- 
ly  distinctions  of  rank,  and  not  offices 
which  require  the  fulfilment  of  duties. 

-<c  The  man  of  letters,  who,  by  a due 
exertion  of  bis  powers,  might  have  in- 
structed  his  own  age,  and  transmit- 
ted  his  name  to  posterity,  neglects  and 
often  spoils  his  talents  by  withholding  the 
necessary  cultivation.  Ile  might  have  ob- 
tained  a, place  among  great  men,  but  he  is 
content  to  pass  for  a mau  of  genius  and  an 
agreeable  companion. 

“ Ambition  itself,  that  violent  and  once 
so  active  passion,  now  seeks  to  attain  its 
ends  only  by  politeness  and  the  art  of 
pleasing.  The  principles  of  the  anibitious 
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man  were  not  better  formerly  than  at  pre- 
sent ; bis  niotives  were  not  more  laudable, 
or  his  measures  more  innocent.  His  works, 
however,  were  likely  to  be  more  useful  to 
the  state,  and  sometimes  excited  the  emu- 
lation  of  virtue. 

“ I shall  be  told,  that  the  desire  of  be- 
ing  amiable  has  rendered  society  much 
more  agreeable  than  formerly.  It  may  be 
so;  but  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  state  has 
lost  at  least  as  much  as  society  has  gained ; 
and  this  exchange  is  far  from  advan- 
tageous. 

“ What  would  be  the  consequence,  if 
the  mania  of  appearing  amiable  were  to 
seize  all  the  other  classes ! We  shall  find 
that  there  is  just  cause  for  such  an  appre- 
hension,  when  we  observe  that  it  has  pe- 
netrated  to  the  order,  which  ought  to  set 
an  example  to  all  other  ranks,  and  for 
which,  the  amiable  qualifications  of  the 
present  day  would,  at  least  in  fonner 
times,  have  been  unbecoming. 

<c  As  these  amiable  qualifications  are  in 
general  grounded  on  things  the  most  in- 
significant,  the  respect  which  we  entertain 
for  thern  gradually  habituates  us  to  an  in- 
difierence  for  such  as  ought  inost  to  en- 
gage  our  attention.  It  would  almost  ap- 
])ear  as  if  we  had  no  interest  w hatever  in 
the  public  welfare. 
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“ Let  a great  general  or  statesman  have 
performed  for  tbe  country  Services  ever  so 
important,  we  dare  not  express  our  esteein 
for  him  tili  we  have  inqnired  whether  he 
is  an  amiable  man,  and  in  what  bis  ami- 
able  qualities  consist ; and  yet  there  are 
some  of  which,  it  may  be  said,  that  tliey 
are  unbecoming  a great  man,  if  he  pos- 
sesses  them  in  an  eminent  degree. 

“ Every  important  question,  every  close 
argument,  every  national  sentiment,  are 
excluded  from  brilliant  societies  as  viola- 
tions  of  the  hon  ton.  Tbis  expression, 
though  of  recent  invention,  is  already  very 
common,  though  its  signififation  is  not 
precisely  determined.  I shall  proceed  to 
sav  what  I think  of  it. 

u Bon  ton,  among  the  most  accom- 
plished  persons,  consistsin  speaking  agree- 
ably  on  the  most  insignificant  subjects  ; 
in  carefully  abstaining  from  a rational  dis- 
course,  unless  it  can  be  excused  bv  the 
pleasing  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  ; 
and,  final  ly,  when  you  are  obliged  to  shevv 
reason,  to  conceal  it  as  cautiously  as  mo- 
desty  fonnerly  required  a loose  idea  to  be 
disguised.  The  agreeable  is  become  so 
necessary,  that  even  scandal  would  cease 
to  be  relished,  if  it  were  not  recommended 
by  this  quality.  It  is  not  enough  to  in- 
jure.  You  must  study,  above  all  things. 
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to  amusß ; for,  without  this  pleasing  garb, 
the  most  malicious  calumnies,  instead  of 
striking  the  intended  victim,  would  only 
recoil  upon  the  head  of  the  author. 

“ The  pretended  hon  ton  requires  mueh 
vvit,  though  it  only  makes  a wrong  use  of 
it.  In  persons  of  vveak  heads,  it  dege- 
nerates  iuto  an  unintelligible  Jargon  ; and 
as  these  persons  constitute  the  majori  ty, 
this  Jargon  has  obtained  tlie  ascendancy. 
It  is  this  that  is  called  persifüige , a tedi- 
ous  stream  of  words  destitute  of  ideas, 
and  a rapid  change  of  subjects,  vvhich  ex- 
eites  the  laughter  of  fools,  is  offensive  to 
reason,  emban-asses  the  sensible  or  in  ödest 
man,  and  renders  the  Company  intoler- 
able. * 

<£  This  corrupt  taste  is  sometimes  less 
extravagant,  and  it  is  then  so  much  the 
more  dangerous.  This  case  happens  when 
vou  sacrifice  a person,  not  aware  of  your 
intention,  to  the  malignity  of  the  Com- 
pany ; making  him  at  the  saine  time  the 
Instrument  and  victim  of  the  general  ma- 
liee ; not  only  by  means  of  the  things 
which  you  father  upon  that  person,  but 
by  the  frank  confessions  which  you  con- 
trive  to  draw  from  him. 

“ A he  courtier  is  firmly  convinced  that 
good  Company  is  not  to  be  found  but 
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among  persons  of  that  description.  It  is 
true,  that  witli  equal  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions,  courtiers  possess  a great  advantage 
over  other  men,  I mean,  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing  themselves  in  more  select  lan- 
guage,  and  more  happy  turns.  The  fools 
of  the  eourt  clothe  their  silly  ideas  in  a 
more  pleasing  dress  than  the  fools  of  the 
Capital.  When  people  of  the  lower  classes 
speak  well,  it  is  a proof  either  of  Intelli- 
gence or  of  education.  In  a courtier  it  is 
perfectly  natural ; he  uses  no  improper 
words,  because  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
any.  A courtier,  who  should  make  use 
of  vulgär  expressions,  would  appear  to  me 
to  be  nearly  on  a par  with  a literary  man 
who  speaks  foreign  languages.  All  ac- 
quirements  depend  indeed  on  the  natural 
abilities,  and,  above  all,  on  practice.  The 
talent  of  expression,  or  rather  of  enter- 
tainment,  must  therefore  exist  in  greater 
perfection  at  court  than  elsewhere,  because 
there  people  must  be  continualiy  talking, 
and  yet  say  nothing.  ’Tis  this  that  pro- 
duces  such  numerous  turns,  though  the 
mass  of  their  ideas  is  but  limited. — From 
these  observations  it  follows,  that  when 
courtiers  of  parts  at  the  same  time  possess 
a good  character,  they  form  incontestably 
the  most  agreeable  societies.  Garn  mg 
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assists  people  of  the  world  to  endure  the 
bürden  of  existence.  Even  the  talents 
which  they  sometimes  call  to  their  aid  in 
the  search  of  pleasure,  prove  the  inanity 
of  their  souls,  without  tending  to  re- 
plenish  them.  All  these  expedients  may 
be  dispensed  with  by  those  in  vvhom  are 
combined  good  taste,  confidence,  and  ra- 
tional freedom.”* 

* i • t • . f 

* Duclos  Considcralions  sur  les  Mceurs , p.  105 — 107- 
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